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Dr. Jounson’s quaint animadver- 
sion on a matutinal repast in the 
Ultima Thulé of the Hebrides, of 
which ‘the negative catalogue was 
the most comprelhensive,’’ seems but 
too applicable to the intellectual 
character of the House of Commons. 
That an assembly so constituted 
should exhibit such a mere modicum 
of that exalted talent which we con- 
ventionally associate with the very 
eidolon of Parliament, is neverthe- 
less hardly susceptible of adequate 
explanation. Assuredly, if the higher 
energies of the human mind are to be 
quickened by incentive, or elicited 
by opportunity, no sphere whatever 
is so well adapted for their develop- 
ment. The strangers’ gallery has 
been happily designated ‘‘ the senso- 
rium of the world,” its recipients are 
wafted upon ‘‘ eagle-wings,’’ to the 
utmost limits of society, and the re- 
sults, whether for good or for evil, 
are of proportionate importance.— 
The scene itself is redolent of glori- 
ous recollections that might well in- 
spire dulness with enthusiasm, and 
create under the cold ribs of indo- 


L 


lence a spirit of emulation. Here 
those Anakim of mind, the term of 
whose existence is now numbered 
‘ with the years beyond the flood,” 
became incorporated with the history 
of nations; here Chatham, strong in 
the youthful energies of genius, first 
raised his voice,—and that a mighty 
one,—in commune with his country ; 
and here also the hereditary intellect 
of Pitt, and the fervid eloquence of 
his rival, so often reciprocated corus- 
cations in their collision. Here 
Burke—the Behemoth of politics, 
the avaf av¥oav of his day—clothed 
wisdom and philosophy in the gorge- 
ous language of an oriental imagina- 
tion;* and the classic graces of 
Windham, the nervous judgment of 
Whitbread, and the scholastic bril- 
liancy of Canning, resplendent in 
the panoply of wit, held divided em- 
pire with the sorcery of the myriad- 
minded Sheridan, and the declining 
grandeur of the Ciceronian Grattan. 
But these glories of the senate have 
expired, ‘star by star,” and the 
dit majores have ceased to hallow the 
temple of the constitution. The men- 


* The elegance of the subjoined simile, of which this extraordinary man is the subject, 
has hardly been exceeded by any passage in the whole compass of English poetry :— 


‘ 


As in far realms when eastern kings are laid 


In pomp of death beneath the cypress shade, 

The perfumed lamp, with unextinguish’d light, 

Flames through the vault, and cheers the gloom of night; 

So, mighty Burke, in thy sepulchral urn, 

To Fancy’s view the lamp of Truth shall burn, 

Thither late times shall turn their rev’rent eyes, 

Led by thy light, and by thy wisdom wise!’’—New Morality. 
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tal Pactolus of him who “ called the 
new world into existence to redress 
the balance of the old,” is dried up 
for ever; but the smooth-flowing 
streamlet of Sir Robert Peel’s de- 
clamation still pursues its dead-level 
course in all the imperturbable sub- 
limity of common-place. The appo- 
site sarcasm of Tierney, and the 
energetie invective of Plunkett, have 
given way to the malapert sneer of 
Mr. John Wilson Croker, and the 
Sir-Boyle-Roche buffoonery of the 
“voice from St. Helena.”* We 
have exchanged the mens divinior of 
the statesman of Beaconsfield for the 
tare-and-tret vulgarity of the member 
for Middlesex, and the monotonous 
Vandalism of a manufacturer of 
blacking. A moiety of Charles Fox 
is distributed amongst half a dozen 
sciolists in the ranks of nobility by 
courtesy ; and the space in the pub- 
lic eye that was once filled by such 
men as Sir Philip Francis is now 
engrossed (powers of parody!) by 
that impersonation of the frog in the 
fable—that sparrow on the house- 
top—that self-exaggerated homun- 
culus—Mr. Thomas Rice! This 
gentleman, it would appear, has yet 
to learn, that a minnow, live to what 
age it will, can never grow to be a 
Leviathan. 

Sir James Macintosh is a speaker 
who should be mentioned with re- 
spect, for it requires no very inordi- 
nate effort of civility to concede the 
possession of considerable powers to 
the advocate of Peltier and the rival- 
controversialist of Burke. The Mil- 
tonic compliment with which he 
once wound up a tearful eulogy on 
the patriarchal Wilberforce, applies 
equally to himself : 


“Nor are thy lips ungraceful, friend of 
men, 
Nor tongue ineloquent !” 


Indeed the dulcet tones of panegyric 
are always so happily pitched by the 
right honourable gentle man, (W rhose 
amenity in this respect is pretty ge- 
nerally appreciated,) that a pilgrim- 
age to a certain shrine, sufficiently 
famous amongst our neighbours for 
gifts of a congenial nature, in his 
case would be but adding “ fresh 


* Such is the sobriquet of a certain gallant admiral, whose utterance reminds his 
heare rs of the celebrated lexicographer’s definition of Fe, Fa, Fum—* Gigantic intona- 


tions.’ 
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perfume to the violet.” He is better 
adapted to declaim with Pericles in 
honour of the illustrious dead, than 
to fulminate, ‘“‘ from Macedon to 
Artaxerxes’ throne,” the denuncia- 
tions of a Philippic. His great abili- 
ties are acknowledged, but the hu- 
man constitution is not to be gua- 
ranteed, like Burgess’s sauces, ‘“ to 
keep good in any climate,” and an 
Indian sojourn, superadded to a life 
of toil, is accordingly no very propi- 
tious preparative to a green old age. 
We doubt, therefore, if there yet re- 
main to this once powerful orator the 
requisite stamina for any thing be- 
yond what might have been uttered 
by men of much inferior calibre. 

For a sonorous voice, graceful de- 
portment, and classic elegance of 
language, characteristic alike of the 
scholar and the gentleman, Sir 
Francis Burdett was deservedly emi- 
nent in days of eld; but, alas! what 
rhetorical cosmetic can restore those 
fugacious beauties of which the ruth- 
less spoiler Time has deprived him! 
The honourable baronet not long ago 
good-humouredly alluded to the pau- 
city of his locks, and we can as- 
sure him he has good and sufficient 
reason likewise to bewail the loss of 
certain indispensable adjuncts to a 
clear enunciation. Setting aside the 
other merits of this hierarch of de- 
mocrats, (Latin and Shakspearean 
quotations inclusive,) it may be 
whispered, sotto voce, that he is ve- 
hemently suspected of making his 
podagral ailments fulfil the office of 
charity, and cover a multitude of 
sins. Be the fact how it may, there 
is at least some ground for believing, 
that he occasionally contrives to dis- 
pose of his dutics with the minutest 
possible degree of trouble to him- 
self. 

Of their contemporaries, not more 
than one or two possess even the 
humblest claim to shining talents or 
statesmanlike attainments. Mr. Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald, albeit a gentleman of 
a good understanding and consider- 
able information on subjects within 
his reach, is not to be named amongst 
men to whose eminence the gift of 
speaking has in any degree contri- 
buted; and Sir Henry Parnell’s ac- 
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knowledged abilities as a finaacier 
are equally beside the question be- 
fore us. On the whole, perhaps 
there is no antecedent period in the 
history of modern times when so few 
of the same standing could have re- 
posed beneath laurels acquired in the 
certamina of their youth. 

Conspicuous talents have hereto- 
fore usually appertained to the lead- 
ing members of the Irish bar: yet, 
which of its present representatives 
can be said to have gained distinction 
as a member of the House of Com- 
mons? Ofthe member for Milborne 
Port it would be premature to pro- 
nounce an opinion, particularly as the 
only speech which he has yet uttered 
is by no means equal to many of his 
turbulent harangues at the Corn Ex- 
change. North was extolled by his 
countrymen as the very Coryphzus 
of Nisi Prius, who could wield at 
will every weapon in the somewhat 
heterogeneous arsenal of Irish elo- 
quence—who, as he listed, could 
draw “iron tears down Pluto’s lea- 
thern cheek ;” 


“Whose tongue dropt manna, and could 
make the worse appear 
The better reason ;” 


who was, in brief, quite a master- 
manufacturer of rhetorical artifice ; 
but, truth to tell, not a few of his 
oratorical bladders burst in the trou- 
bled waters of politics, and, from the 
hour of his début, his reputation 
shrank within comparatively mode- 
rate dimensions. 

In noticing the Dublin profession- 
al members, it is meet that we should 
adopt the poet’s brevity touching the 
gallant Gyas, and the no less gallant 
Cloanthus. Mr. Moore has not even 
attempted to make a figure, and there- 
in he gives a proof of his good sense : 
ex nihilo nihil fit. The signal failure 
of Queen Whim's officers, who en- 
deavoured, by shearing asses, to get 
long fleece wool (see Rabelais,) af- 
fords no uninstructive moral. At the 
same time it is but fair to observe 
parenthetically, that the honourable 
and learned member is equally re- 
markable for consistency of principle 
and gentlemanly demeanour. The 
bleat of a moribund calf, all but me- 
tamorphosed into veal, were a faith- 
ful echo of the lachrymose mono- 


tones which issue from the Recorder, 
the odour of sanctity 


redolent of 
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though he be. Judging from ex- 
ternal indications, we should have 
imagined that Mr. Shaw had but 
just emerged from the cave of Tro- 
phonius ; as, however, the chaplain- 
cy of St. Stephen’s unluckily hap- 
pens to be pre-occupied, his most ju- 
dicious course would be to return, 
with his “syllables of dolour,” to 
the congenial atmosphere of the Ro- 
tunda. 

As for poor Bobadil O’Connell,— 
to use a figure sufficiently germane to 
the subject,—what is he now but the 
reversionary frame of an exploded 
fire-work? In the House of Com- 
mons he has long since sunk fully a 
hundred per cent., and his prepos- 
terous anti-union crusade can only 
be considered the expiring effort of a 
malignant spirit. He is evidently 
hors de combat ; the Humane Society 
itself must consign him to his fate, 
and his political obsequies even al- 
ready are in process of perform- 
ance. 

With an instinctive presentiment of 
what could no longer be averted, he 
has raved more than once about the 
terms of his epitaph; we accordingly 
(multum gementes) present his friends 
with the following, for the hatchment 
of Derrinane Abbey, premising that 
it is pilfered from the tomb of a 
French marshal; but that would 
have been no insurmountable objec- 
tion with the defunct—‘ Hic quiescit 
qui nunquam quievit.” 

Before, however, we take leave of 
the ex-agitator, it would be unpar- 
donable to omit a superb specimen of 
bathos which his exertions te cause 
arun on the Waterford bank, hap- 
pened last session to elicit from the 
venerable member for Dover. The 
subject having been incidentally men- 
tioned in debate, it appeared from 
the statement of the Irish Solicitor- 
General that this mischievous at- 
tempt had produced the most per- 
nicious consequences in that city, 
immediately creating a frightful re- 
duction in the price of butter and 
other articles of popular consump- 
tion. On which hint spake Mr. 
Trant, who rose apparently in travail 
with somewhat of portentous impor- 
tance. All besides were hushed in 
the silence of expectation—a “ fine 
phrenzy” pervaded every lineament 
of his countenance, from the os frontis 
downwards : 
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“ His look 
Drew audience and attention still as night, 
Or summer noontide air.” 


Whereupon, in such an attitude 
as Cruikshank would have rejoiced 
in, and with a warmth which no Fah- 
renheit that we wot of could esti- 
mate, he turned round, and thus elo- 
quently apostrophized the incorri- 
gible O’Connell :—‘* Would to God 
that the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, even now at the eleventh 
hour, would hearken to my feeble 
voice, when I conjure him to pause 
in this his dangerous career, and de- 
sist from courses only calculated to 
inflict upon his country calamities 
innumerable,—to convulse the entire 
system of society with anarchy and 
revolution,—to shake the very pillars 
of civil government itself,—and cause 
—a fall in the price of butter in Wa- 
terford !”” (Cheers, long, loud, and uni- 
versal.) This is worthy of the land- 
ed interest, or King Cophetua him- 
self; but the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, of whose head-piece the 
technical phrase in stationery, “ ex- 
tra thick,” is tolerably descriptive, 
is no less happy in the application of 
the same beautiful figure of speech, 
as the following extract from his ex- 
position of a budget will peradven- 
ture suffice to shew :—‘ 1 am not 
ignorant that there are who take a 
gloomier view of our resources; but 
let it be remembered, that the wings 
of Commerce are triumphantly waft- 
ing the produce of British industry 
to the furthest confines of the globe, 
and that—there is a material increase 
in the consumption of soap and can- 
dies!” The efiect of this appeal was 
far from being diminished by the 
pompous delivery of the speaker, who 
at the moment (not to say it pro- 
fanely) vouchsafed to copy the action 
of Paul, when exhorting the Atheni- 
ans, as represented in the cartoon. 

But we have digressed from our 
subject. 

Of Mr. John Wilson Croker, who 
also had “‘ a call,’”’ there is little to 
be told, if we except his professed 
claim to the ownership of the “ fi- 
nest forehead in the lower house” 
since the death of George Canning. 
To this it is very possible craniolo- 
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gists may demur ; but were Baccha- 
nalian fluids made emblematic of 
mind, according to the hint suggest- 
ed in the answer to Goldsmith’s Re- 
taliation, we should characterize his 
oratory by no beverage more gene- 
rous than ‘ small acid tiff.” 

So much for the intellectual dimen- 
sions of the Irish forensic members. 

The representatives of the sister 
kingdom generally are at least noun 
substantives, and most of them, we 
apprehend, can be accounted but little 
more. Eloquence does not resemble 
the everlasting trees in the Maho- 
metan paradise, which stoop their 
branches ponderous with fragrant 
fruit, to solicit the appetite of the 
faithful; but must be attained with 
store of toil and elaborate cultiva- 
tion. Jrishmen habitually have little 
native predisposition for mental dis- 
cipline, or constitutional aptitude for 
systematic application ; and thus it 
is that the success of those amongst 
them who have risen to literary or 
political eminence is attributable ra- 
ther to the force of strong natural 
endowments, than to the laborious 
process of scholastic acquirements. 
It is singular enough, considering 
the laughter-loving vivacity which 
constitutes so prominent a feature of 
the national character, that there is 
not now an Irish gentleman in the 
house who could claim the paternity 
of a witticism properly so called. 
The English Sir Charles Wetherell 
is worth the “ tottle of the whole.” 
Perhaps indeed we ought to except 
that softened image of Milesian roy- 
alty, the august ‘‘ O’Connor Don,’* 
before whose illustrious presence it 
behoves the Russells and the Howards 
to “ hide their diminished heads.” 
The assumption of his title (as great 
a phenomenon in heraldry as that of 
his serene highness O’Gorman Ma- 
hon) is doubtless prodigiously plea- 
sant in its way ; but as for this Abo- 
riginal Bashaw’s senatorial compa- 
triots, not one amongst them, to bor- 
row a phrase from Marmontel, can 
achieve any thing better than what 
might be designated “ a sneezing of 
wit.” The respectable office of Jester 
in ordinary, nevertheless, although 
obsolete at court, can never fall into 


* This gentleman’s head, it has been facetiously suggested, is precisely that of the 
French Punch, on a somewhat larger scale than the original. 
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desuetude in parliament, whilst the 
golden bowl of life remains unbro- 
ken to the salt-water Momus, 


“ Baptized a Joseph, and by birth a Yorke.” 


That gallant admiral’s facetious- 
ness, however, it must be admitted, 
occasionally explodes without telling 
upon the mark, as guns of every bore 
will at times hang fire, or peradven- 
ture only flash in the pan. Those, 
however, who can enjoy a tolerable 
sense of the ludicrous, are not whol- 
ly dependent for amusement on the 
stray jokes which season the ordi- 
nary dulness of parliamentary de- 
bates. Witness the ear-piercing ac- 
cents of the late Secretary at War, 
(a man of talents, undeniably) who 
never rises to move the House with- 
out producing in our minds the incon- 
gruous, and, as it may appeartosome, 
the irreverent association of an inva- 
lid hen in the act of elaborating that 
delightful Cambrian melody, Hydynos 
from a superannuated fle geolet. Mr. 
Wynn certainly is well calculated to 
excite a lively recollection of that in- 
teresting phenomenon alluded to by 
some of the witches in Macbeth, 


“Thrice and once the hedge-pig whined!” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
also must be considered one of those 
whose “ parts of speech” are by no 
means his principal recommendation. 
Indeed, his utterance would lead one 
to conclude that a confirmed quinsey 
had got possession of his windpipe. 
Never was merit more miserably 
deformed by concomitant disadvan- 
tages. In such a case, rude features, 
and a clumsy person, are only secon- 
dary considerations, but the Noble 
Lord’s huskiness of voice might in- 
duce the suspicion that he had con- 
tracted some pulmonary inflamma- 
tion, and as for style, manner, and 
delivery, Joseph Hume must be es- 
teemed an accomplished rhetorician, 


Alderman Waithman, a civic cast of 


the Apollo Belvidere, and Vansittart’s 
self, a perspicuous and lucid orator 
in comparison. 

The sonorous Powlett Thompson, 
too, asa neophy te in political eco- 
nomy, sobs forth all the theoretical 
dogmas of his clique in a voice (hor- 
rescimus referentes!) assimilating so 
little to “* the Dorian mood of flutes 
and soft recorders,” that the 
tional lyrics of those 


devo- 
Arcades ambo, 
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Messrs. Sternhold and Hopkins, 


aided by the grinding accompani- 


ment of an atrocious hurdy-gurdy, 
would seem a concord of sweet 
sounds after enduring the Drimindhu 
chaunt of his interminable “ brief 
statements.” This young man has 
done more harm to the present admi- 
nistration, than Mr. Thomas Pere. 
grine Courtenay ever did to their pre- 
decessors, and that is saying a good 
deal. If such friends as these be 
‘‘the medicine of life,””’ Heaven pre- 
serve all future Cabinets from a re- 
petition of the dose! 

There are many others of strong 
judgment, extensive experience, and 
considerable knowledge, of whose ge- 
neral merits, nevertheless, their being 
tolerated at all is the most conclusive 
demonstration. 

Mr. Alexander Baring, who is look- 
ed upon as a species of commercial 
Goliah, being the accredited organ of 
the wealthiest of England’s ‘‘ mer- 
chant princes,” never yet premedi- 
tated a three-column concatenation 
of “remarks” without specially pre- 
mising, by way of exo:dium, that 
he did not rise to prolong the de- 
bate. He then proceeds to address 
his would-be auditors in a circumlo- 
cutory sibillating whisper, through 
the medium of which, by a faculty 
fortunately peculiar to himself, he 
insinuates his sentiments in such 
mystified language that, when all is 
over, twill be an even w ager whe- 
ther any present can conjecture on 
which side he will eventually vote ;— 
and this is what the member for Cal- 
lington has the hardihood to call pud- 
lic speaking! “Tis much. ‘the right 
honourable gentleman, who so ably 
embodies the official dignity of the 

House, alone emulates this ‘ palpable 
obscure” with any degree of success ; 
but he is equally remarkable for the 
power of his voice, and correspon- 
dent excellence of enunciation. His 
speeches, explanatory of a point of or- 
der, cleat and perspicuous at the com- 
mencement, never assume the appear- 
— of intricacy or confusion, until 
he becomes professedly more explicit, 
** fearing that he has not made him- 
self sufficiently understood :’’ then, 
indeed, are we reminded Iucus @ 
non lucendo, and “ find no end in 
wandering mazes lost,”’ then indeed 
do we experience the usual effects of 


an ** exe 5 Ol hi 
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To mystify secundum artem, how- 
ever, is the cardinal accomplishment 
of the magniloquent Horace T'wiss ; 
whose talent for ‘‘ speaking against 
time,”’ when every sentence uttered 
is but ancillary to the one object, in 
the estimation of the delighted whip- 
per-in, surpasses all the wit that 
Rabelais ever scattered. But, alas! 
tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in 
illis—the beauties of the Cromwel- 
lian style of oratory are indifferently 
appreciated by ‘ his Majesty’s op- 
position ;” for the re-duplications of 
parenthesis, the tortuous sinuosi- 
ties of casuistry, the Alexandrines of 
prose, the periphrasis of expression, 
and the da capo of special pleading, 
are valuable only in connexion with 
the exigencies of office. 

Looking to the abstract merits of 
Mr. Sadler entirely divested of po- 
litical considerations, he must be 
acknowledged a brilliant speaker, 
even were his powerful display on 
the Catholic question to stand alone, 
which, by the way, we are sorry to 
add, it nearly does. That able ef- 
fort certainly did exhibit all the com- 
ponent parts of genuine eloquence, 
and has been applauded in the full 
proportion of its deserts; but it 
unquestionably originated expecta- 
tions which we are yet to learn, 
that the member for Newark has 
hitherto fulfilled. A contemporary 
poet, who started into celebrity un- 
usually sudden, was described by 
Waller as having broke out like the 
Irish rebellion, 40,000 strong, al- 
most before any one was aware of 
his existence; and the remark to a 
certain extent applies to Mr. Sadler, 
for the eloquent composition alluded 
to took the public, as it were, by 
surprise, and raised him at once to 
a parliamentary reputation, since 
then very inadequately sustained. 
But our observation being intended 
rather as a stimulant than a rebuke, 
it is but fair to qualify it by the ad- 
mission that the honourable gentle- 
man’s labours of authorship may 
contribute to account for his taci- 
turnity in parliament. 

Sir James Graham, yet young in 
public life, has already attained to 
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considerable eminence ; but it would 
be easy to prove that extraordinary 
intellectual powers,—to which, in- 
deed, he does not pretend,—have had 
no share whatever in conducing to 


his distinction. An _ independent 
country gentleman determined to 
prostrate the untenable barriers of 
prescriptive corruption, and bare its 
unhallowed penetralia to the search- 
ing gaze of an outraged and indig- 
nant people, had a task before him, 
to the accomplishment of which no 
such exalted qualifications were ne- 
cessary. His withering exposure of 
the 620,000/. per annum, enjoyed by 
113 privy counsellors, together with 
the rest of the startling abuses in 
that appalling catalogue of ruinous 
enormities—that aggregate of in- 
famy, the intolerable civil list, which, 
like an internal cancer, has been 
corroding the vitals, and draining 
the arterial blood of the country 
for ages, created a greater public 
sensation than it would have been 
possible for any mere speech, how- 
ever admirable, ever to have effected. 
With higher grasp of mind than 
Hume, and a more agreeable man- 
ner than Maberley, the right hon- 
ourable baronet took more elevated 
ground than either, and boldly at- 
tacked ministerial extravagance in 
the mass, whilst those cavillers, by 
nibbling pertinaciously at items in 
detail, only wearied the patience of 
the House, without obtaining any 
concession of proportionate import- 
ance for the public. If such a sub- 
ject might be illustrated by an allu- 
sion to strategie, we should say that 
the one system of opposition was in 
principle superior to the other in an 
equal ratio with Napoleon’s im- 
provement on the ancient plan of 
military operations. A well-toned 
voice, matter-of-fact argument, flu- 
ency of expression, methodical ar- 
rangement, and precision of lan- 
guage, are the prominent character- 
istics of Sir James Graham’s style 
of speaking; but of all the loftier 
attributes of eloquence he is utterly 
guiltless. He aims not at orna- 
ment,* and seems altogether to es- 
chew every ad captandum prettiness 





* One of the few metaphors to be found in his speeches, typified placemen and sine- 
curists, under the epithet of “ great birds of prey,”’ which that ultra-quadruped, Goul- 


burn, actually took to himself! We certainly should not much respect the baronet’s skill 
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of composition in request elsewhere ; 
but his statements are terse, vigor- 
ous, and energetic, neither feeble 
through redundancy, insipid from 
languor, or neutralized by ungrace- 
fulness.* 

Were every man of name in the 
House of Commons to be distin- 
guished by a single word expressive 
of some quality in which they re- 
spectively excel, we should, with- 
out hesitation, designate Sir Charles 
Wetherell as pre-eminent in a walk 
now-a-days little trodden; namely, 
originality. Be the topic of discus- 
sion what it may, let the ‘‘ moribund 
member for Boroughbridge”’ take it 
in hand, and he will be sure to utter 
much which his hearers are at once 
intuitively convinced could have oc- 
curred to no one present but him- 
self. He is a sort of senatorial Rig- 
dum Funnidos, and may be considered 
as much a lusus nature, in his way, 
as those ‘‘ brethren of the mystic tie,” 
the Siamese Youths. His appearance 
is perfectly in keeping with his cha- 
racter, for his gait and garments are 
as peculiar to himself as his oratory. 
He moves, or rather shuffles along, as 
if under the influence of an incipient 
St. Vitus; his snuff-coloured surtout 
seems at cross-purposes with every 
proportion of his person, his femoral 
apparel possesses an unaccountable 
adhesive power, apparently unsus- 
tained by any contrivance appertain- 
ing to the usual economy of the toi- 
lette, and the rest of his habiliments 
are fashioned after a former genera- 
tion. Indeed the whole exterior of the 
man indicates those eccentricities 
which go to the composition of what 
“ tittering youth” would denominate 
aregular old quizz. Fontenelle is said 
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to have declared that had he a hand 
full of truths, he would open only a 
finger at a time; but the member for 
Boroughbridge acts upon a totally 
different principle, for he never sits 
down until he has evidently had his 
talk out, and desists, from a literal 
inability to add another syllable to his 
desultory observations. His habit of 
amplification is at times, perhaps, 
rather wearisome, and he disdains 
to relinquish a favourite idea until 
he has fairly hunted it out of breath, 
from an irregular conjugation to a 
noun-substantive indeclinable. His 
language consists of a tessellated 
patchwork of pedantry, employed 
with a felicity which it would be 
worse than folly for any one else to 
attempt : the praise of being a “‘ well 
of English undefiled,” therefore, ap- 
plies not to him, nor would he pro- 
bably consider its application in the 
light of a compliment. Such gro- 
tesque gesticulation, such whimsi- 
calities of manner, such far-fetched 
phraseology, and such comical drol- 
lery of illustration, persuade you 
that the opinions which he expres- 
ses, however judicious or profound, 
are, after all, but the opinions of a 
humourist, and so far detract from 
the impression he might have other- 
wise produced. There is, at the 
same time, invariably, an under-cur- 
rent of original, fresh, racy humour 
in the learned knight’s declamation 
which renders his speeches entertain- 
ing, at least, if not always convincing; 
but for delicate irony or playful badi- 
nage his temperament unfits him, as 
the attack upon Mr. Littleton for a 
supposed inculpation of his official 
character, even if it stood alone, 
would abundantly serve to shew. 





in ornithology, could he think of classing him higher than a common owl, or half-bred 


kestril. 


* The First Lerd of the Admiralty, we frankly confess, made but a sorry display of 
prowess in that affair with a certain individual, whom, by the way, the Hounhymms 
might well have mistaken for a cross between a tiger and a donkey. Most people had ex- 
pected that the right honourable baronet would at least have evinced as much spirit as 
“ the lady fair and free” who so signally resented the perfidy of Mr. Billy Taylor :— 


* Straight she call’d for swords and pistols : 
Brought they was at her command.” &c. 


She, we are told, was “ werry much applauded for what she had done:” in Sir James’s 
case, however, one topic of consolation happily suggests itself, and we accordingly con- 
gratulate him of Netherby on his escape from— 
The fury of a foot 
IDhose indignation commonly is stamp’D 


Gyon the hinder quarters of a man !—Chaucer. 
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Nevertheless, when Sir Charles 
Wetherell has ceased speaking, one 
is more than half persuaded that 
he has been all the while laughing 
with him rather than at either his 
arguments or himself. Of his politi- 
cal integrity, whatever may be his 
prejudices, we apprehend there can 
be but one opinion. 

If, according to the sententious 
aphorism of Malvolio, some are born 
to greatness, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon 
them, the last class of persons, as 
compared with the second, was never 
more numerous than in these our 
days, and the hebetating influence 
of preferment more than ever con- 
duces to its apparent verification. 
This assertion, it is true, may be 
predicated of many, but peculiarly 
applies to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, whose notable pericra- 
nium appears to possess the proper- 
ties of a mental non-conductor, im- 
pervious to wit or wisdom, and proof 
against every scintillation of intellect 
or genius. So ludicrous a travestie of 
official dignity put the risibility of be- 
holders to no common trial, and pro- 
duced an effect no less ridiculous than 
if Grimalkin on the sign-board were 
suddenly to become vocal with heroic 
minstrelsy to the accompaniment of 
her bagpipes. The whole outward 
man furnishes evidence to his pre- 
judice: the ill-knit and ungainly 
person, the crane-like superfluity of 
neck, the ocular obliquity which so 
much conduced to his unpopularity 
in Ireland,* the awkward encum- 
brance of two such arms, apparently 
elongated and distorted by the un- 
finished process of the rack, all told 
against him, before the wretched man 
could give utterance to a syllable. 
Then, the characteristics of his style 
were a poverty of language, only 
equalled by a corresponding paucity 
of ideas, which often failed to supply 
the lacune in the most common- 
place sentence of his water-gruel 
declamation, a drivelling puerility of 
reasoning that resembled argument 
as a soap-bubble resembles a para- 
chute, and an elaborate solemnity of 
carriage, which only rendered his 
imbecility the more obnoxious to de- 


* The lenet Irish in general ites a person who “looks 


capable of perpetrating any given enormity. 
possible for Wilkes to have 
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rision. In fine, the monster in 
Frankenstein might spout Collins’s 
Ode on the Passions with less of bur- 
lesque than this Grildrig of Finance 
has exhibited in his attempt to enact 
the character of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 
From Goulburn the Great we de- 
scend a step lower (!) in the po- 
litical Dunciad, and contemplate an- 
other of ‘‘the giant brood” in the 
person of the illustrious Herries, 
whose exertions have so well verified 
the scriptural declaration, that no 
man, “‘ by taking thought, can add a 
cubit unto his stature.” So long as 
this brilliant constellation waxed re- 
fulgent in pride of place amidst the 
ministerial system, the minds of men 
were too much dazzled by such un- 
accustomed brightness to ascertain 
the dimensions, or analyse the glories 
of so transcendent a lun uinary ; but 
now that it is shorn of its bez ams and 
comparatively opake, it proves, alas! 
only a mooncalf after all! But to 
speak less metaphorically of this 
sapient man of figures, we may 
merely affirm, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that a public officer more 
destitute of every pretension to any 
kind of talent available in parliament 
has not for years been obtruded upon 
the Treasury Bench. His incapacity, 
developed in proportion to his op- 
portunities for its display, became 
so conspicuous after Huskisson’s re- 
moval, that Mr. Peel was continually 
obliged to follow him in debate, for 
the sole purpose of obviating the mis- 
chief of his damnatory advocacy, for 
an answer from Mr. Herries was at 
last actually a bye-word to those who 
sat in the seat of the scornful, and at 
its conclusion many doubted whether 
- colleagues were not involved in 
ater perplexity by the imbecile 
[i than by the ‘original incul- 
pation. Ifthe recondite accomplish- 
ments incidental toa knowledge of 
common arithmetic and the mysteries 
of clerkship are to be considered the 
requisites for office, this dot-and- 
carry-one school of statesmen could 
be abundantly supplied with disciples 
of equal merit from the desks of Bish- 
opsgate and the counters of Birchin 
Lane. 


crooked”’ 
it 


to be naturally 
would have been im- 
Patlanders. 


For this reason 
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Such qualifications, so far as they 
go, are by no means to be dispa- 
raged; but let them not be estimated 
above their intrinsic value. As mere 
contingent attainments, they are cer- 
tainly, pro tanto, advantageous, but 
when they form, as in the case of 
Mr. Herries, the chief, if not the only 
recommendation to an important post 
in the government of the country, 
we disallow the validity of the claim, 
and the experience of his official ca- 
reer is in truth little calculated to sus- 
tain it. The absolute incompetency 
of this right honourable homo was 
evident to all men but himself; yet, 
as if to aggravate his demerits, the 
arrogance of the stilted placeman 
rose apace in an inverse ratio with 
his talents. 

In this respect, the Master of the 
Mint was much less endurable than 
the Vice President of the Board of 
Trade, who was just as vain, but 
withal more humble,—whose un- 
derstanding, as Sir Charles Wetherell 
would have said, “‘ was equipollent 
with his own,”’ although he bore his 
faculties more meekly, and exhi- 
bited all the gentleness united, per- 
adventure, with not a little of the 
simplicity of a pastoral ‘‘ sucking 
dove.”” Mr. Courtenay, amongst 
the varying lights and diverse influ- 
ences of party, endeavoured as much 
as possible to acquire the property 
of the cameleon, and assimilate him- 
self discretionally to all with whom 
it was his fortune to come in contact. 
He was, indeed, poor man, of a sin- 
gularly accommodating temperament, 
and possessed, according to his own 
most felicitous illustration, ‘‘a mind 
like a sheet of blank paper,” devoid 
of prejudice, because impliedly igno- 
rant of every thing which it imported 
him to know. Then, when solicited 
to explain the policy of government 
respecting some important commer- 
cial question, how candidly the right 
honourable gentleman continually ac- 
knowledged that, up to that mo- 
ment, he knew no more than a child 
unborn about the matter, promising 
therewithal to give his best attention 
to its future consideration ! What gra- 
tifying intelligence to those whose 
dearest interests were involved in the 
decision! Sometimes, however, with 
infinite naiveté, he referred the en- 
quirer to Mr. Ridgway, who would 
supply him with a pamphlet, which 
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he, the said T. P. Courtenay, had writ- 
ten for the edification of the world in 
general, wherein his sentiments on 
such and such subjects were to be 
found, at the moderate charge of two- 
and-sixpence, in consideration of the 
same. O, thou man of many gifts! 
what gratitude do we not owe to 
those, who, by releasing thee from the 
cares and responsibilities of office, left 
such an ultra-Machiavel at leisure to 
embody his enormous powers in 
eighteenpenny, and even two-and- 
sixpenny lucubrations for the benefit 
of ourselves, and our children’s chil- 
dren, 


“ Till the cold populace of buried nations 
Stalk to the general doom.” 


Amongst the members of the late 
administration, however, there was 
not one less likely to make a favour- 
able impression on a stranger than 
Sir James Scarlett, and the assertion, 
we can assure the learned gentle- 
man, is ‘ no less sincere than civil.” 
We discuss not here his political 
character, or professional reputation, 
but recognize him only as a speaker 
in parliament, and of his merits, in 
that capacity, we believe there has 
never been a second opinion. His 
person is an apparent incarnation of 
the seven fat kine, his features puffy 
and apoplectic, expressive of little to 
interest and less to please; his deli- 
very frigid and unimpassioned; and 
his voice one continuous irritating un- 
dertone, so pitched as to render it im- 
possible to hear him, except by an 
unremitting and almost painful effort 
of wearisome attention. There is, 
moreover, something in his air and 
demeanour, indescribable in itself, 
but singularly self-opiniated and as- 
suming; every sentence is curt and 
crusty, and the slipshod, discourteous 
manner in which they are thrown 
off, would imply that the learned 
knight was in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and, withal, somewhat atra- 
biliarious from ill-humour or indiges- 
tion. The few speeches, on subjects 
not professional, which the ex-At- 
torney-General has attempted, for 
the reasons above alluded to, show 
to greatest advantage in the news- 
paper reports, and we will give him 
credit for no common ingenuity who 
shall be able to discover in any one 
of them a striking thought, an elo- 
quent passage, or a cogent train of 
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reasoning. He was much applauded, 
at the time, for his bitter gibe at Mr. 
Daniel Whittle Harvey, on the sub- 
ject of the authority exercised by the 
Inns of Court, and yet the object of 
his sarcasm is immeasurably his su- 
perior in debate, and has always 
been more formidable as an oppo- 
nent,and more efficient as an ally. As 
to the moral influence which either 
gentleman could bring to any cause, it 
is entirely a question of degree, and 
a very proper one to be submitted to 
to those who profess to estimate the 
power of ‘‘ public opinion.” 

To be unduly appreciated by both 
friend and foe, has been, at times, 
the fate of many, but the fallibility 
of the popular judgment in this re- 
spect, we apprehend, is seldom so 
whimsically exemplified as in the 
case of the noble viscount recently 
promoted to the office of Foreign Se- 
cretary. Lord Palmerston, for a long 
series of years, has been what is 
termed a public character, holding a 
prominent post in successive admi- 
nistrations, and necessarily conspi- 
cuous in debates on subjects con- 
nected with his department. The 
noble lord’s opportunities for the de- 
velopment of his mental resources 
were, therefore, neither infrequent 
nor unfavourable, and the result es- 
tablished his reputation unequivo- 
cally as a man of sufficient clever- 
ness to perform all that the ordinary 
routine of his duties usually exacted, 
with a tolerable aptitude for busi- 
ness, and attainments apparently 
commensurate with his capacity. But 
as for brilliant talents, or powers at 
all adequate to anything like display, 
it is only very lately indeed that they 
were ever laid to his account, nor was 
it until his ejection from office, that his 
lordship was magnified into a down- 
right Boanerges, destined to shed new 
lustre on the distinguished name of 
Temple. In former days, his ambi- 
tion went no farther than a project 
to perpetuate his memory as the 
founder of a modern Palmyra in the 
desert of Mulloghmore, fast by the 
classic mountain of Benbulben, -we 
believe, under the imposing title of 
Palmerstonopolis, and doubtless in- 
tended (O, proclaim it not in the 
streets of Askaion!) to swallow up 
that celebrated seat of arts and lite- 
rature, and all the polite elegancies 
of civilization,—the adjacent flou- 
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rishing and illustrious city of Sligo! 
In the language of Napoleon, the 
corporation of the far-famed “ hare 
and oyster” must have “ ceased to 
exist,” and geography, alas! would 
havebeen so much out of pocket! Last 
session, however, entering on a more 
arduous course, he began to gird up 
his loins for achievements that seem- 
ed thitherto scarcely to have been 
dreamed of in his philosophy, and 
then it was that his party, for the first 
time, whispered,— 

**T decus, I nostrum; melioribus utere 

fatis |’ 

The Edinburgh Review had trumpeted 
his praises a few brief months before, 
but not until the session of 1830, did 
the noble lord’s faculties expand to 
such dimensions as to render the usual 
parliamentary working days so insuf- 
ticient for their exercise, that W ednes- 
day was set apart in order that he 
might be afforded additional opportu- 
nity to “‘ gild his noble name.” Whe- 
ther it will be his lordship’s fortune 
to retain his seat in the foreign office, 
“like Teneriffe or Atlas unremoved,” 
is hereafter to be decided; but we 
need no further proof of the indigence 
of contemporary talent, than the sim- 
ple fact that any one who has heard 
him twice should put forward a per- 
son of such mediocre pretensions as 
deserving of a fractional part of his 
factitious reputation. He seems to 
have sedulously, and, to do him 


justice, pretty successfully, cultivated 


that pleasing mode of enunciation, in 
schoolmaster’s phrase known by the 
name of “ humming-and-hawing ;” 
his manner is cold, conceited, and 
artificial, and, when disposed to be 
particularly emphatic, he grasps te- 
naciously in either hand the lapels 
of his coat, and gracefully sways 
himself to and fro after the fashion 
of our unamiable summer visitant, a 
cuckoo in the brooding season. For 
the rest, his lordship’s merits, we 
strongly suspect, will be for the most 
part, ‘‘ interred with his bones,” 
and escape the perception of pos- 
terity as completely as they are 
hitherto unknown to a large propor- 
tion of the existing generation. 

To that double labourer in the vine- 
yards of politics and piety, who takes 
equal pains to make his calling and 
election sure in the world of spirits 
and the shire of Inverness—the ghost- 
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ly Charles Grant—superior meed 
may be deservedly awarded. Without 
pretending here to enter on such de- 
bateable ground as the merits or de- 
merits of his opinions on this theory 
or the other, we shall content our- 
selves with observing, that he is 
a powerful, elegant, and energetic 
speaker; capable of lofty and well- 
sustained flights of eloquence, with 
an engaging manner, an impressive 
delivery, and considerable fluency of 
happily-selected language. His ca- 
daverous physiognomy, however, 
might almost justify his official pre- 
decessors in expressing astonishment, 
similar to that of Macbeth at the 
banquet, that so sepulchral-looking 
a personage should be capable of 
“ pushing them from their stools.’’* 

The dreamy repose of his con- 
templative and rather saturnine coun- 
tenance seems alike inaccessible to 
the turbulence of party warfare from 
without, and the excitements of pas- 
sion from within. He looks at the 
same time as if he was in the predi- 
cament of Pliable in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, whom Bunyan has not 
permitted to get farther than ‘‘ the 
Slough of Despond ;” and his face, 
when we last saw it, was as far as 
ever from being anointed with the 
oil of gladness, albcit he basks once 
more beneath the genial influence of 
the sunshine from the Treasury. 

His brother has the good taste to 
eschew the example of such persons 
as Spring Rice, and speak rarely, al- 
though when he does so, unlike them, 
he has also the talent to speak well. 

Of the military members, Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson, if not the ablest, is at 
present undeniably the most promi- 
nent and conspicuous ; although Co- 
lonel Sibthorp, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is rapidly acquiring that sta- 
tion in the public regards to which 
his singular powers, his extraordi- 
nary attainments, and his unobtru- 
sive modesty, so justly entitle him.t 
We cannot, nevertheless, compliment 
the gallant general on his frequent 
exhibitions in parliament: his man- 
her is too petulant and brusque; his 
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utterance, just what might be ex- 
pected from a crossbreed between a 
daw and a parrot, chattering, volu- 
ble, and indistinct; while his argu- 
ments are often either irrelevant or 
inconsequential, and his statements 
loose, disjointed, and unsatisfactory. 
Neither do we altogether admire his 
taste in buttoning that wearisome blue 
coat up to his very windpipe even in 
the heat of summer: it savours 
somewhat of coxcombry, and, were 
he less well-favoured in features, we 
should say that he rather resembled 
a hog in armour, than a Christian 
gentleman; but we must adopt the 
spirit of the forensic apophthegm— 
** de minimis non curat lex.’’ On the 
whole, looking to the oratorical pre- 
tensions of the member for South- 
wark, we own that his merits have 
been heretofore invisible to us; and 
probably for the same reason that 
prevented Tilburina, the heroine in 
the Critic, from discovering the Ar- 
mada when, according to the saga- 
cious governor, it was ‘“‘ not yet in 
sight.”” He served in the Russian 
campaign, it is true, and has written, 
moreover, strategic reminiscences, 
but he must not have the fatuity to 
believe himself a Segur. 

Another garrulous personage, more 
remarkable for fecundity of speech 
than for opulence of talent, is Michael 
Angelo Taylor, of knife-and-fork ce- 
lebrity, who would certainly require 
an elongation by Procrustéan process 
to the stature of Fysche Palmer, 
were he to be corporeally assimilated 
in length to his harangues. An eter- 
nal recurrence of the one subject, 
Reform in Chancery, has become in 
his hands latterly a regular sessional 
bore—toujours perdrix ; and the like 
assertion no less applied to Mr. Wil- 
mot Horton and Emigration, al- 
though the latter gentleman was a 
more agreeable speaker, and the to- 
pic on which he disserted was more 
generally interesting, if not equally 
important. Mr. Taylor, like most 
men at his time of life, occasionally 
talks ‘‘ an infinite deal of nothing ;”’+ 
and yet the uninitiated have remark- 


A 


* When Secretary in Ireland, they say, he was familiarly known by the appellation of 
‘the Castle Spectre.” Would he were fatter! 

t This intellectual Samson, we doubt not, will succeed ere long in establishing that 
enviable species of reputation which the Romans denoted by the epithet—* famosus.” 

J Beexexexst, Koat, Koaf! quoth the frog, for a live-long summer night; and her 


loquacity is sometimes equally edifying to the hearers, 
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ed that his speeches are more plen- 
tifully bespangled with cheers than 
those of individuals who hold a high- 
er reputation. So much then for 
the delicacies of calipash and calipee, 
—the dainties of Gunter,—the de- 
lightful associations of tankard and 
turnspit; so much for the power of 
symposiac and gastronomic sympa- 
thies, and the influential recollec- 
tions of gulosity and wassail! Com- 
mensality, in the opinion of the 
great lexicographer, promotes good 
will ; and if so, how generous must 
be the vegetation of the affections 
when nutritiously manured by that 
cardinal household virtue—hospita- 
lity! We are rather disposed to 
quarrel with the very name of Mi- 
chael Angelo Taylor, as apparently 
embodying a new species of practical 
bathos, but wish him no worse fate 
than that his inoffensive spirit, at 
some future day, may be exhaled 
after the manner of Anacreon, or 
Shakspeare’s Clarence, and that su- 
gar-plums in handfuls may be show- 
ered upon his grave! 

The English, nationally consider- 
ed, can in no wise be deemed defi- 


cient in any individual branch of 


belles lettres, whether appertaining 
to taste, genius, or intellectual culti- 
vation, and perhaps, were every ci- 
vilized people constrained to retreat 
upon their respective original re- 
sources, exclusive and independent 
of all that was radically exotic, our 
literature would lose less by the re- 
quisite excisions than that of any 
other country whatsoever. Still we 
cannot help thinking that the style 
of public speaking at present most 
in request amongst us is highly sus- 
ceptible of improvement, from a par- 
tial infusion of that peculiar kind of 
colloquial energy which contradis- 
tinguishes French eloquence from 
ours. In animated apostrophes, vi- 
gorous bursts of feeling, picturesque 
forms of expression, and delicate ma- 
nagement of appeals to the passions, 
they pre-eminently excel, and Eng- 
lish oratory, it is likely, might de- 
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rive advantage from an ingraftment 
by our lively and intelligent neigh- 
bours, in the same proportion that a 
similar imitation would deteriorate 
our drama. Nevertheless, the differ- 
ence of national character, we are 
aware, induces a probability that both 
matter and manner which would be at 
once appropriate and effective with a 
Parisian audience, might prove farci- 
cal and extravagant at home: the 
suggestion, therefore, must only be 
understood with considerable limi- 
tations. Similar means do not ne- 
cessarily produce similar results, and 
ve should not forget the dictum of 
Quintilian—a voice potential on these 
subjects: ‘‘ Nihil habet ista res me- 
dium, sed aut lachrymas meretur, aut 
risum.”” 

A word at parting to those ho- 
nourable gentlemen who set such 
store by long speeches, and estimate 
their reputation by a geometrical 
standard. Has it ever occurred to 
them that some of their nightly pro- 
lixities are incomparably longer than 
many of the most splendid efforts of 
that “‘ old man eloquent,’”’ whose 
fame is fresh and fragrant as ever, 
amid forgotten dynasties and frac- 
tured realms, while their harangues 
are exactly coexistent with the news- 
papers that record them? Do they 
not resemble the grass of the field, 
which, to use the language of Holy 
Writ, ‘“‘ in the morning is green and 
groweth up, and at evening is cut 
down and withered and cast into the 
oven?’ The ex-member for Malton, 
when observing upon the ephemera! 
character of editorial labours, might 
with great propriety have added, 
that the oratory of himself and his 
parliamentary brethren was embark- 
ed in the same bottom, and partook 
of the same fate. It is pretty ob- 
vious, then, that eloquence is a com- 
modity marketable according to qua- 
lity alone, and has no reference to 
the dial-plate of a horologe, or the 
numerical amount of columns from a 
printing house.* Neither is it wholly 
superfluous to press this truism upon 


cent attack on the parliamentary reporters, for an alleged curtailment of certain speeches 


on the Reform question. 


In nine cases out of ten, compression, if judiciously applied, 


may, to a certain extent, be adopted with advantage, as well to the merits of the argu- 


ment as to the interests of the newspaper. 


It is true, a Brougham would often lose, but 


still oftener would a Dawson gain by such a process; and it is needless to suggest which 


of these individu :ls belongs to the more numerous frateruity. 
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their attention, at a period when the 
unrestrained indulgence of such an 
old womanish propensity has ma- 
terially retarded public business, and 
elicited general complaint, as well 
from the intelligent ‘‘ out of doors” 
as from the members of government 
whom it embarrasses “ within.” In- 
deed, we are somewhat surprised that 
the subject of prosing should have 
been hitherto ostensibly overlooked 
in the petitionary parchments which 
have embodied such a spirit of hosti- 
lity to many abuses ofa less incorrigi- 
ble character. The public probably 
have abstained from direct interfer- 
ence rather through apprehension of 
the consequences of “‘ a breach of pri- 
vilege”’ than from any insensibility to 
so formidable a grievance. It is 
time, however, if we may be allowed 
a phrase from a suburban shilling 
gallery, to “‘ speak out,” and we 
humbly opine that some confessedly 
intellectual body—suppose the Court 
of Common Council—should imme- 
diately call for a select committee to 
enquire into the nature and extent 
of its encroachments in debate, with 
power to examine Mr. Speaker, 
Messrs. Lea and Rickman, and cer- 
tain gentlemen of the press, as to the 
probable causes thereof, and impar- 
tially report thereupon to the House. 

But a popular poet has not hesi- 
tated to call ‘ partial evil universal 
good,” and wherefore might not his 
apophthegm be made applicable to 
prosing? Would it not be possible 
by the introduction of a moderate 
duty, (but by no means an ad va- 
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lorem,) to turn it to account as an 
affair of revenue, and so render the 
article available to the excise, the 
proportion payable to be estimated 
in a ratio with the somnolency of 
the audience? The suggestion, it is 
true, would encounter considerable 
opposition, for the agricultural in- 
terest contend that they are already 
too heavily visited by taxation, and 
many ‘“ learned Pundits” might 
doubtless denounce it as an uncon- 
stitutional encroachment on the li- 
berty of the subject. Such a hint is, 
nevertheless, well worthy of atten- 
tion, seeing that it would facilitate 
the indulgence of the cacoethes loquen- 
di consistently with the interests of 
the state, and the Exchequer would 
thenceforward profit by the amour 
propre of the orator, whose voice to 
the ear of the true patriot would 
sound ‘‘ musical as is Apollo’s lute,”’ 
and rise beneath the nostrils of the 
Treasury ‘‘ steaming like distilled 
perfumes.” 

This, in our perhaps too self- 
complacent opinion, would be one 
of those golden results of political 
Alchemy which could only origi- 
nate with a very Midas of states- 
manship, but should our proposition 
be rejected in ‘‘ high places,”’ then do 
we give in our cordial adhesion to 
the policy of Harrington, the most 
judicious provision of whose Oceana 
was assuredly his intended corrective 
of incontinence of speech. We there- 
fore hereby conjure the offenders in 
the premises to obviate the necessity 
of some such prohibitive enactment. 
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ON THE LIBRARIES OF CELEBRATED LITERARY MEN. 


Wao does not know the Robertson 
of our times? The elegant, the elo- 
quent, the profound M h. Who, 
that has ever heard him in the se- 
nate, can cease to remember the 
chastened vigour of his style, and 
the arrangement of his argumenta- 
tive forces, with ardent admiration? 
But every general feeling is concen- 
trated into affectionate approbation 
when this polished orator is viewed 
at his own hospitable board, or in 
the recesses of his withdrawing room, 
whither the best and the most se- 
lect society in London, and only 
such, has admittance. There, whilst 
conscious of the inspiring presence 
of him who has been termed a mov- 
ing library, rival wits, each full of 
himself, forget, in the arts of dis- 
play, those of conversation; whilst 
———’s brilliant and piercing eyes 
illuminate.a countenance, over which 
the storms of sixty-two northern 
winters have played; whilst H m, 
cased in a breastplate of conceit, 
the fit representative of his own dull 
volumes, bothers p'ain-minded peo- 
ple with learned dissertations, and 
obstructs a lady’s boudoir table 
with antiquarian vellum; whilst the 
travelled C t, the fair she of 
that name, and the gloomy, but ex- 
pressive physiognomy of L t, 
divide the attention of those who 
have time to think of ought but 
themselves—the calm, but not in- 
animate presiding genius of the as- 
sembly, benignant without flattery, 
fluent without volubility, and con- 
versant without loquaciousness, sheds 
over the scene that dignity, which 
superior cultivation alone can im- 
part to the congregated mass of 
human individuals. 

Conscious of this beloved presence, 
inferior wits are moderated, if not 
tranquillized, whilst characters of a 
stronger stamp are incited to tem- 
porary exertions. It was after an 
assemblage of this nature, that I 
was conducted by a loitering friend, 
to view the classic apartment in 
which the historical, philosophical, 
legal, and political resources of the 
host were gleaned from the deepest 
sources. I passed through a suite 
of small, but neatly furnished draw- 
ing-rooms, inclosed in a drapery of 


crimson cloth, which partly con- 
cealed a door, and entered a spa- 
cious apartment, the walls of which 
were completely occupied with book- 
shelves. I will not say that the 
leafy tenants of these compartments 
had been undisturbed in the arrange- 
ment to which they had originally 
been subjected :—they were much 
in the same order as a set of nine- 
pins after an attack by a skilful ur- 
chin. They were, however, of the 
learned livery; dingy calf-skin, and 
plain Russia, formed the chief exte- 
rior of the ponderous folios; but 
even the little books looked learned, 
and the whole prospect was con- 
demnatory to any hope of an easy 
lounge over volumes too profound 
for skimming, each separate one re- 
presenting to the beholder as much 
condensed learning and hard matter 
as would make a modern reader 
run mad. One plain, easy chair, 
sedulously placed apart from the seat 
of study, a large substantial table, 
laden with selections from the va- 
rious shelves, an useful, massive, 
well-furnished inkstand, and a large 
fire-screen, were the principal ob- 
jects in the secluded apartment. 

It was evident that the room was 
appropriated to one individual, and 
to one purpose. Retirement was 
here the obvious accompaniment of 
literature. No needless ornaments 
were thrown around to remind the 
stranger of the haunts of genius; no 
lures to entrap the recollections of 
the visitant into the thought of him 
who governed these precincts. The 
room was evidently for himself, and 
not for the display of his pursuits to 
the curious, but vulgar eye. 

I passed, a few days afterwards, 
into the library of a certain fashion- 
able novelist, and would-be poet ;— 
a writer, who might rest his fame 
upon one well-known production, 
but who disperses it to the winds by 
successive failures. He is, or wishes 
to be, of the supreme bon-ton; in 
his habits, bating the licentiousness 
of Charles’s favourite, he is the 
Buckingham of his day: witty, re- 
fined, and susceptible of good im- 
pressions, his understanding hath 
yet somewhat of the Slender in it ;— 
and is, comparing it to that of the 
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first mentioned person, as Moselle 
to Hock. His fame, like that of the 
Rochester, Roscommon, and Villiers 
school, is ephemeral, and, indeed, more 
certainly so than theirs, because the 
rank of those men, the time in which 
they lived, and their connexion with 
royalty, have redeemed them from 
oblivion, from which their talents 
merely would not have rescued 
them. I will rather compare him 
with the Charles Johnstone of mo- 
dern times, the unblushing author of 
Chrysal;—a shameless production, 
but yet, perhaps, less likely to sap 
the root of every noble sentiment 
than works of less grossness, but 
displaying a more total indifference 
to elevated notions of virtue. Indif- 
ference, did I say? Nay, sarcasm is, 
in our days, the meed of honest en- 
thusiasm, and raillery its constant 
assailant. But to return from my 
digression. I soon found that I was 
realizing my youthful, fairy dreams 
of elegance, combined with literature. 
The living spirit of Pelham seemed 
to pervade the apartment. A taste, 
critical almost to frivolity, seemed to 
pervade the whole; it would have 
been exquisite, had it been the costly 
sanctum of a bas bleu. I have rarely 
seen anything more ingeniously beau- 
tiful than the carved oak table, mas- 
sive, yet, with exquisite and minute 
decorations, framed after the taste 
of our ancestors, but with an ex- 
pense, probably, that would have 
made a commoner of former days 
expire. The book-shelves are also 
of carved oak, each division wreath- 
ed with a pattern of or molu, and 
containing works, no doubt, of value, 
within, and of prodigious finery with- 
out, being each and severally, in 
their accoutrements, dandies of the 
first order. The room was ranged 
with bronze busts of the first qua- 
lity, whilst, in illustration of the 
sentiment which reigned over this 
literary Elysium, Voltaire played a 
conspicuous part among the mighty 
dead. I almost fancied in the speak- 
ing resemblance of him, a more than 
usual sneer, as if he wondered to 
find himself in company with Litera- 
ture in her full dress, and surrounded 
with an exuberance of tasteful dis- 
play, which had made Ferney ap- 
pear as a desert in comparison. 
Much would this gifted personifica- 
tion of Milton’s Sin have wondered, 
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could he have been alive to analyse 
the contents of even one richly laden 
table in that apartment ;—the little 
wafer-bowl—l am not conversant 
with technical terms—of Sevre china 
—parsémé, as the French would say, 
with flowers, of tints scarcely infe- 
rior to the matehless hues of nature ; 
—the curiously wrought inkstand— 
even the carved paper-cutter, and 
the various devices to shorten labour 
and display ingenuity, would have im- 
pressed the witty Frenchman with a 
notion that those dames, the Belles 
Lettres, here repose on beds of roses, 
and confer their favours only when 
they are met with all ‘‘ appliances 
and means to boot.” 

I may be wrong in my calcula- 
tions—but it seems to me that what 
is affectedly called inspiration, that 
is to say, ardour in literary pur- 
suits, guided by good taste, is not to 
be found in hotbeds of luxury, where 
the mind must necessarily be dis- 
tracted by diverting objects, from its 
great purpose. True, will the ad- 
vocate of refinement say, but it is a 
fact that Haydn never composed but 
in full dress, and with a certain dia- 
mond ring on his finger, and may not 
the same peculiarity attach to other 
mortals? But I contend, that an un- 
due estimation of externals, although 
excused by the example of many 
eminent men, either proves a weak 
mind, or renders it so. Go to the 
humble bench at Shottery, where 
Shakspeare wooed his Anne Hatha- 
way, and, in the chastening simpli- 
city of that scene, wonder not that 
brighter muses than that village 
maid, shed light and glory over his 
path. Reflect on the simplicity 
which characterizes all truly great 
minds, and which in them, even in 
the highest stations, and in the most 
voluptuous courts, triumphs over 
the seductions of luxury. Decora- 
tion and display are the propensities 
of vulgar minds, and whether they 
be found in the brass-garnished villa 
of a Birmingham manufacturer, in 
the cottage ornée of a London citizen, 
*‘ redolent of joy” and heat from 
Cheapside, or, in the Macadamized 
region of May-Fair, among the 
admired of all beholders, are at once 
equally obnoxious to real refinement, 
and allied to that grossest of all 
worldly spirits, ostentation. 
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No. XII. 
MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


In our village we have an authoress too, and her name is Mary Mitford, 
Now, let nobody suppose that Mary, on account of the pretty alliteration of 
her name, is one of the fine and romantic young ladies who grace pastorals in 
prose or verse. On the contrary, our Mary is a good-humoured spinster of 
a certain age, considerably inclined, we do not know whether with her own 
consent or not, to embonpoint, and the very reverse of the picturesque. 
There are, however, few girls in our village, or twenty villages beyond it, 
that can dress up so pretty a basket of good-looking and sweet-smelling 
natural flowers, all of the true English soil, not foreign and flaunting like 
the flaring dahlias that one class of bouquet gatherers thrust under our 
noses with so much pretence, nor smelling of turf and whiskey like the 
strong scented bog-lilies which are offered to us by the basket-women of the 
provinces ; nor yet at all resembling the faded imitation roses picked up in 
second-hand saloons, and vended as genuine? posies of quality by draggletail 
damsels, who endeavour to pass themselves off as ladies’ maids, generally 
without character. And Mary’s basket is arranged in so neat, so nice, so 
trim, so comely, or to say all in one word, so very English a manner, that 
it is a perfect pleasure to see her hopping with it to market. We say no. 
thing as to the way in which she applies the profits of her business, though, 
if we did, it would redound to her praise and honour, because in these our 
sketches we have always looked at the subject before us only as it comes 
before the public. 

Weare afraid, however, that if we attempt to write any longer in this style, 
our prattle will be voted tedious: our imitation must partake of the vice of 
the original; and the only defect in Miss Mitford’s own style of writing is 
its mannerism. We do not know any sketch manufacturer whose man- 
ner is so decided. Read only a single chapter, a character, a descrip- 
tion, and you feel that you are introduced to one of a large family, 
the members of which have a likeness to one another, gualem decet esse 
sororum. It is hard to say how you get such a feeling from a single 
specimen, but so it is. Dropping all metaphor, then, we have only to 
remark, that it is impossible that any thing can be cleverer and racier 
than Miss Mitford’s sketches, and if she has not made so much noise 
in the literary world as other ladies far more slenderly qualified, why, the 
battle is not always to the strong, nor the race to the swift; and, moreover, 
a lady who does not write politics or double entendre, or make herself 
a lioness, or enlist into the honourable corps of the puffmongers, throws 
away a great many chances of renown, which are eagerly caught at by less 
scrupulous adv enturesses. 

From the good humoured and sonsy physiognomy opposite, it may easily 
be conjectured that she is not exactly the muse of tragedy, and yet her 
plays have always been popular for the season; which is as much as can 
well be expected. In her pieces we find good situations, fine verses, 
honourable sentiments, and sounding passages, which obtain, as they de- 
serve, considerable applause. Male critics, however, are so ungallant as to 
say, that superior as ladies are to gentlemen in all other particulars, there 
are a few things out of their power :—they can never be distinguished gene- 
rals, scientific cooks, first-rate tragedians, high class-epics, or piquant epi- 
grammatists; and in spite of Joan of Aic, Mrs. Rundell, Joanna Baillie, 
Miss Mitford, and Louisa Sheridan, we are pretty much of that opinion. 

Miss Mitford, in the plate, is attended, not by Eros, but rather Anteros ;— 
not by love’s god, but a printer’s devil, to whom she is deliv ering copy, as 
they perversely. call our original MS. for some of the thousand Annuals, per-. 
haps, which she ornaments. As one of the same diabolic breed is at our own 
elbow, we must finish our page by a wish, that, 


Still may her picture, when she’s pleased to sit for’t, 
Shew her the same good-humoured Mary Mitford. 
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Tue following narrative contains so 
much of my own history and private 
feelings, that I almost shrink from 
giving it publicity. Up till the pre- 
sent time, when the idea occurred to 
me of writing it, I had not mentioned 
even the most trivial of its circum- 
stances to a single individual, con- 
sidering that they were of too strictly 
private a nature to be communicated 
to others: and experiencing, besides, 
a delicacy in making any one a con- 
fidant in matters so purely connected 
with my own personal emotions. 
Even now, when a number of years 
have elapsed, and when I can look 
back on the events more coolly than 
I could have done at one time, I am 
not quite certain whether I am fol- 
lowing the dictates of strict propriety 
in publishing them. If I am in the 
wrong, I beg the reader’s indulgence ; 
assuring him that I have not done so 
unadvisedly, or without much cogi- 
tation. I have, indeed, a hope—a 
faint one I admit—that the publica- 
tion of this, in so extensively circu- 
lated a work as Fraser’s Magazine, 
may possibly be of advantage, in so 
far as it may meet the eyes of some 
one who had a knowledge of the two 
principal characters who figure in the 
narrative, and may thus be the means 
of clearing up a mystery, which to 
me has hitherto been inscrutable. 
Should it lead to such a result, I shall 
deeply regret not having sooner put 
the public in possession of the facts. 
Should it not, I must content myself 
with having done my best to elucidate 
this dark point, and possibly to ena- 
ble the reader to while away an idle 
hour with some degree of satisfac- 
tion. 

I begin then with confessing, that 
while pursuing my medical studies at 
the University of Edinburgh, I fre- 
quently had occasion to meet a young 
lady who interested me in a very ex- 
traordinary degree. She was tall, 
rather slightly made, and of a pale 
complexion; but withal, singularly 
beautiful. I shall never forget the 
expression of her dark, melancholy 
eyes. They were, I think, the finest 


J ever beheld—large, lustrous, and 
melting, like two pellucid fountains; 
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SINGULAR PASSAGE IN MY OWN LIFE. 


BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 





or rather like two solitary stars gem- 
ming with sad and paly lustre the 
brow of midnight. I know not how 
it was, but from the very moment I 
first beheld this lovely girl, I felt sin- 
gularly interested in her; and this 
feeling was increased by the fact of 
my total inability to ascertain either 
her name, residence, or quality. The 
circumstance which struck me so for- 
cibly was, in the first instance, I have 
no doubt, the extraordinary share of 
personal attraction which belonged 
to her; but it was, unquestionably, 
the melancholy that blended itself 
amidst her beauty, which rendered 
these first impressions permanent, 
and made her an object of enduring 
interest. So much did these feelings 
occupy my mind, that I followed her 
from place to place whenever she ap- 
peared in the streets, frequented those 
quarters which she was most in the 
habit of visiting, and seized every op- 
portunity of gazing upon her charms. 
The oftener I saw her, the greater 
did my fascination become; and, from 
more to less, I found my heart en- 
thrailed in the chains of the most ar- 
dent love for this beautiful, yet un- 
known creature. I dare say the reader 
will be surprised at such an effect 
having been produced upon me, I 
am surprised at it myself; and at 
this moment can give no rational 
cause for the violence of my sensa- 
tions. There is certainly nothing 
wonderful in a man falling in love 
with a beautiful girl, even at the first 
glance ; but for such affection as I 
experienced to be formed towards one 
to whom I never spoke, and whom I 
only casually saw walking the public 
streets, is certainly very extraordi- 
nary. My feelings were so strong, 
that every thing else was forgotten in 
their intensity, and had a thousand of 
the most beautiful women stood be- 
fore me, and honoured me with their 
smiles, they would all have been 
passed by—all forgotten, as things 
of little worth, compared with the 
dark-eyed girl who from time to time 
appeared before me, like a spirit 
of love, in the streets of Edinburgh. 
I could think of nothing but her. I 
thought of her by day, and dreamed 
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of her by night. She seemed, in my 
imagination, to walk in tender light, 
made by her own beauty, and in her 
presence all other forms, however 
lovely, were hidden in the shade, and 
‘utterly forgotten. 

I have said that I was ignorant 
of her name or history. This, in a 
great measure, added to the romance 
with which, somehow, I invested 
her character. There was another 
circumstance which operated roman- 
tically upon my mind, and rendered 
her an object of still greater interest. 
She was dressed in deep mourning, 
as if for the death of some dear 
friend, perhaps her sister, her bro- 
ther, or her parents; and was thus, 
perchance, thrown helpless upon the 
world, without a protector or a friend 
of any kind. This I conceived to 
be the main source of her sorrow, 
although I did not doubt she was by 
nature one of those sad yet gentle 
spirits on whom the mantle of pen- 
sive sadness sits more gracefully than 
that of mirth. But there was still 
something else which operated yet 
more strongly on my mind, and that 
was an appearance of incipient ill 
health, which I fancied I could see 
pourtrayed on her countenance. Per- 
haps in all this there might be a 
good deal of imagination, but it oc- 
curred strongly to me at the time; 
and, coupled with the other circum- 
stances, rendered her, in my eyes, 
an object of the deepest curiosity and 
interest. One thing connected with 
her puzzled me exceedingly. By no 
means could I find out her name or 
residence. No body could tell me 
any thing about her. I pointed her 
out one day to my landlady, who 
knevy almost every body, and was a 
gossip of the first class, but she was 
unable to enlighten me on the sub- 
ject; I shewed her to many of my 
fellow students, and various other 
friends, but they were all in the 
dark; none had ever heard about 
her or knew where she lived; and, 
strange to say, not one to whom I 
pointed her out had ever remarked 
her till that very moment. Stranger 
still! none of those persons” ever 
shewed any curiosity about her, or 
spoke to me concerning her, after- 
wards; she seemed to them a mat- 
ter of perfect indifference. The thing 
puzzled me, but ought not to have 
done so; they were not in love, at 
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least with her, and I was. They 
saw things coolly and without pas- 
sion, I through the coloured atmos- 
phere of feeling and imagination. 
My efforts to find out her home 
and designation were unceasing but 
perfectly bootless. When she ap- 
peared in the streets I followed her 
from place to place, but never could 
1 do this so completely as to trace 
her out to any particular residence, 
Somehow or other, let me do as | 
liked, I always lost her. At one 
time she would disappear from my 
eyes in a crowd, and I did not see 
her again for that day. At another 
she would get into the curvatures of 
some narrow, crooked street, and 
thus elude my observation. The 
distance I was obliged to keep from 
her, to prevent her from supposing 
that she was followed, may perhaps 
account for this in some measure; 
but, certain it is, I never could keep 
my eyes upon her for half an hour 
together. She invariably evaded me, 
and yet seemed to go no where, for 
I never, on any occasion, could track 
her to any particular house. I could 
neither ascertain where she came 
from, where she went to, nor what 
she did. To add to the mystery, she 
was always alone; nobody knew 
her, and she seemed to know no- 
body. One day I came rather un- 
expectedly upon her, and looked at 
her with intentness. Hitherto she 
had taken no notice of my attentions, 
but on this occasion she turned her 
large, dark, expressive eyes upon me 
in a way which went to my very 
soul. There was such a deep me- 
lancholy, and, as I fondly, though 
probably foolishly, imagined, affec- 
tion in her gaze, that I stood trans- 
fixed to the spot ina sort of delirium, 
while the beautiful enchantress pass- 
ed slowly on, leaving me overpow- 
ered with the vehemence of my sen- 
sations. For a minute or two I was 
uncertain how to proceed ; and, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, stood poised be- 
tween the influence of two equally 
opposing powers, the one urging me 
to follow her and beg her name and 
address, no very courteous under- 
taking ; and the other to trace her 
at once to whatever place she went, 
and thus ascertain her residence, or 
at any rate the house to which, on 
the present occasion, she betook her- 
self. I at last resolved to adopt the 
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latter resolution, but before I could 
make up my mind upon the subject, 
she had proceeded about fifty yards 
from me, and was in the act of en- 
tering a large court, which went off 
from the same side of the street, and 
opened into a public thoroughfare or 
lane at its other extremity. On see- 
ing her take this route, I instantly 
walked smartly after her, for I con- 
ceived that she might, unseen, enter 
one of the houses which opened into 
the court, or be lost from my search 
by getting into the opposite tho- 
roughfare, in which it was possible 
her place of residence might be. In 
this, as in all other cases of the 
kind, my usual bad fortune attended 
me. I entered the court, but she 
was no where to be seen within it. 
I then proceeded to the lane, and met 
with no better success. The very 
thing I dreaded must have taken 
place: it was plain that she must 
have entered some house or other, 
either in the court or thoroughfare, 
but which house it was impossible 
tosay. Conceiving that she resided 
hereabouts, I made a habit of fre- 
quenting the spot, yet I never fell in 
with her; nor, indeed, did I ever 
again see her in the streets of Edin- 
burgh. 

The state of feeling produced by 
these events, had a pernicious effect 
upon my spirits. I became absent, 
heedless, and dejected; forgot my 
studies, lost relish for every amuse- 
ment, and went listlessly about like a 
person who is the victim of some 
severe mental affliction. From morn- 
ing till night I did nothing but per- 
ambulate the streets in search of the 
object of my atfections. I sought 
her every where; and made her the 
subject, for six weeks, of the most 
patient and persevering investiga- 
tion. My industry was unavailing. 
By no chance did I ever set my eyes 
upon her; and I could only conclude 
that she was confined by sickness, 
or had left the city altogether. 

I now abandoned all hope of ever 
seeing her; and to get rid, if possi- 
ble, of the melancholy which over- 
clouded me so darkly, I formed the 
resolution of going the length of 
Paris, and prosecuting the remainder 
of my studies there. I concluded, 
that absence from home, and the 
gaieties of that splendid metropolis, 
combined with the hard study to 
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which I proposed subjecting myself, 
would go far to dissipate my low- 
ness of spirits, and make me a new 
man. Such a step, indeed, I found 
to be absolutely necessary; for, so 
long as I remained in Edinburgh, I 
not only wasted my time in apathy, 
and thus neglected my professional 
curriculum, but I felt persuaded that 
such a mental depression continuing, 
would not only produce a lasting 
effect upon my spirits, but actually 
throw me into bad health—-more es- 
pecially as I was by no means na- 
turally of a strong constitution, and 
possessed a susceptibility of mind 
which, when vehemently excited, 
never failed to act painfully upon my 
corporeal system. Such being the 
case, I packed up my portmanteau, 
took along with me 100 sovereigns, 
secured a passage from Leith to 
London in the James Watt steam- 
packet, and on the forenoon of the 
20th day of July, 1824, found myself 
in the heart of London. I did not 
know a single human being in the 
British capital. Letters of intro- 
duction to several influential gentle- 
men, were offered to me when [I left 
Scotland, but I positively declined 
them, resolved to push my way as [ 
best could, without bringing myself 
under obligations to others. No 
person, except under very peculiar 
circumstances, should ever give or 
accept such letters. The bearer of 
them is looked upon as a bore by 
those to whom they are addressed, 
and the writer, instead of being 
thanked, is heartily cursed for his 
pains. The introducer and intro- 
ducee are thus placed on nearly the 
same footing, and both are very 
heartily wished at the devil. 

I remained about a fortnight in 
London, to see a few of the principal 
lions of the modern Babylon. I 
was amazed at the enormous bulk of 
the city, but disappointed, upon the 
whole, with its appearance. The 
brick houses struck me as singu- 
larly unprepossessing after the stone 
palaces of Edinburgh; nor did the 
streets, narrow and gloomy, appear 
to much advantage after those of the 
new parts of Edina—straight as an 
arrow—broad as a firth—regular as 
geometry itself. But, altogether, I 
liked London. There was a con- 
tinual bustle about it which stirred 
up the languid current of my ideas ; 
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and I became so drowned in its vast- 
ness, that I, in a great measure, lost 
the sense of personal identity, and 
felt as if I were a mere atom in the 
general mass—an unit whose pas- 
sions and interests were so perfectly 
insignificant as to be unworthy of 
consideration even to myself. 

In this mood I perambulated 
the crowded streets, better pleased 
with myself than I had been for a 
good while, and began to think less 
and less of that which had affected 
me so painfully. My mind was 
drawn off from this one theme, and 
directed to a thousand others widely 
different ; the consequence of which 
was, that I became a new man, with 
better health and higher spirits than 
I had lately enjoyed. In visiting the 
different places of amusement, I pro- 
ceeded upon no regular principle, 
and probably exhibited little taste : 
they all came alike to me. It was in 
the summer season, and the large 
theatres were closed; but for this I 
made amends by paying my devo- 
tions to the minor ones. I went 
alternately through the Surrey, the 
Cobourg, the Haymarket, and Sad- 
ler’s Wells. One day I wondered at 
the vastness of St. Paul’s, and the 
beauty of its marble monuments ; 
the next, I was lost in astonishment 
at the architectural richness of 
Westminster Abbey and Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel. In the forenoon, 
I would pass my time among the 
swells, boxers, atid blacklegs of the 
Fives Court; in the evening, at 
Vauxhall—that temple of mirth, mu- 
sic, and folly. One day I was in 
Oxford Street, the next at Wapping. 
Now, I might be seen strutting along- 
side the bucks and Corinthians of 
Bond Street; now, elbowing my way 
among the dustmen of St. Giles’s. 
Nothing came amiss. I saw every 
thing that money and a pair of good 
eyes made visible: mounted to the 
dome of St. Paul’s; ascended the 
monument; stared at tigers, mon- 
keys, and parrots in the Tower; 
visited Exeter Change, and paid my 
addresses to the elephant Chuny 
(since defunct) and his fellows in 
captivity. At last, after walking 
about as busy as a letter carrier, 
seeing every thing and doing nothing, 
I bethought me of the object of my 
travels, and stepping into a hackney- 
coach, drove to the house of the 
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French ambassador, (the unhappy 
Polignac’s,) in Portland Place, and 
left my name for a passport. This I 
obtained next day, being the 7th of 
August. 

Having procured this sine quid non 
for a continental visit, I went on board 
the Lord Melville steam packet, at 
the Tower-stairs, and in eleven hours 
was safely landed on the quay of Ca- 
lais, having encountered nothing buta 
severe sea-sickness while in the middle 
of the channel. I only stopped a 
single night at Calais, and set off for 
Paris next morning. There is no oc- 
casion for me to enter into any detail 
of my journey between the two 
places, as it did not contain a single 
incident worth remarking. For the 
purpose of getting a view of the 
country, I took a berth on the top of 
the diligence, alongside the conduc- 
teur, whom I found to be a civil, 
talkative, good-humoured fellow, as 
these men generally are. He had 
been an old soldier under Buonaparte, 
and amused me a good deal with his 
adventures on flood and field. He 
spoke highly of the British troops ge- 
nerally, and alluding, incidentally, to 
the Scotch, I informed him that Iwasa 
Scotchman, upon which he shook 
me heartily by the hand, expressing, 
at the same time, his surprise that I 
was not habited en jupes, according 
to the fashion of my country. The 
journey occupied thirty-two hours, 
although the distance was only one 
hundred and seventy-three miles; for 
the French, however much they may 
claim a superiority over us in some 
things, are certainly behind in the 
matter of travelling, their public 
voitures moving, heavily along, at the 
rate of less than six miles an hour. 
At last, we reached Paris, about five 
o’clock in the afternoon, and de- 
scended from the diligence, in the 
large court of the Messageries Royales. 
Hitherto, all had gone on well. My 
spirits were tolerably good, and the 
leading idea which had influenced 
them so much, ceased to operate 
with anything like its original force, 
although it still asserted its empire 
more or less, and was, at times, re- 
membered with a certain degree of 
uneasiness. But, upon the whole, 
it was certainly much deadened, and 
I believe, would have ceased to act 
upon me with pain, had things pro- 
ceeded as they were doing, and no 
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fresh fuel been thrown upon the fast 
decaying fire of my singular emo- 
tion. But it was not my good luck 
to continue long under the influence of 
this fortunate change, for, strange to 
say, I had scarcely descended from 
my station on the top of the dili- 
gence, when the door of that vehicle 
having been opened, who should step 
out but the young lady whose beauty 
had in so remarkable a manner ex- 
ercised a spell upon my faculties! 
Language cannot describe the sin- 
gular variety of emotions which per- 
vaded me at this moment. Joy, 
astonishment, grief—all rushed by 
turns over my spirit. It was, in- 
deed, she—the very same; there was 
no mistaking her; the same tall, 
pale, melancholy creature—the same 
sable tresses, clustering richly over 
her forehead of snow—the same deep, 
serene, expressive eyes, full of pa- 
thos and tenderness. It was she— 
she whom I had followed as an angel 
of love in the streets of Edinburgh— 
she, whose influence obliged me to 
quit my native land in search of that 
peace of mind, of which passion for 
her alone had robbed my bosom. An 
apparition of the dead could not have 
amazed me more; and I gazed upon 
her in a sort of phrenzied stupor, 
which fixed me, for some minutes, 
to the ground, and deprived me of 
the power of utterance. 

I might have remained long enough 
in this state had I not been aroused 
from it by the motions of the young 
lady herself. She did not seem to 
notice me, but kept standing by the 
diligence for a short time, till the 
conducteur sought out her luggage, 
consisting of a valise and small port- 
manteau, which she desired a street 
porter to carry after her. I instantly 
felt that now or never was the time 
for unravelling the mystery, and, if 
possible, getting introduced to her. 
With these feelings, I hastily laid 
hold of my travelling bag, and fol- 
lowed after the fair traveller. This 
quarter of the city seemed to be per- 
fectly familiar to her, for she took, 
of her own accord, and without ask- 
ing any one, or seeming in the least 
perplexed, a very complicated route 
through upwards of half a dozen of 
streets and lanes, and entered, at 
last, the Hétel de Montesquieu, an 
immense lodging-house, near the 
Palais Royal. Were the porter laid 
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down her luggage, and went away, 
after receiving something for his 
trouble, while she herself, under the 
guidance of a fille de chambre, as- 
cended the stairs, and disappeared. 

I now thought that I had her fast, 
and that she who had so often uncon- 
sciously eluded my observation, must 
now be discovered. I did not doubt 
that the mystery was at an end, and 
that in a day or two, at most, I 
should get to the bottom of it. With 
this belief, I took up my residence 
at the hotel in question, and lost no 
opportunity of ascertaining what I 
so much wished to know. I ranged, 
so far as propriety would permit, the 
whole dwelling—perambulated its 
extensive corridors—ascended its im- 
mense staircase, from time to time— 
and dined regularly at the fable 
@héte ; all in the expectation of meet- 
ing with her. To make assurance 
doubly sure, on going out, I never 
walked above fifty yards from the 
threshold of the hotel, and when I 
did so, I kept an eye constantly up- 
on the door, that I might see every 
one that went in or came out. In this 
scrutiny I was perfectly unsuccessful : 
I never once beheld the young lady ; 
and when, at last, | inquired what 
had become of her, I learned, to my 
astonishment, that she had left the 
Hétel de Montesquieu a week before, 
and had gone, no one knew whither ; 
in fact, she only slept there a single 
night. 

I was dreadfully disappointed ; 
nay, more, I was irritated, not at 
her, for that was impossible, but at 
myself, on account of the stupid part 
I had played in the business; and 
vowed, secretly, that if on any other 
occasion my eyes were blessed with 
a sight of the object of my pursuit, 
I would act in a very different 
manner. 

The purpose of my coming to Paris 
had now every appearance of being 
defeated, for 1 was quickly relapsing 
into my old state, and felt convinced 
that so Jong as I had reason to sup- 
pose her near me, all the gaicties of 
this extraordinary city would fail of 
bestowing the least beneficial effect 
upon my mind. Every circumstance 
had a tendency to make me unhappy 
with myself; and the more I reflect- 
ed upon the events connected with 
this girl, | became miserable in a pro- 
portionate degree. Nothing vexed 
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me so much as the thought that she 
should have travelled one hundred 
and seventy-three miles with me in 
the same vehicle, without my being 
aware of it; and to add still more to 
my mortification, I began to suspect 
that she was also my fellow-passen- 
ger in the Lord Melville, from Lon- 
don to Calais; and, for any thing I 
knew, in the James Watt, from Leith 
to London. I had no evidence of 
either the one or the other, but, in 
my perturbed state of mind, nothing 
connected with her was too extrava- 
gant not to be imagined; and I looked 
upon her as one doomed to exercise 
some strange influence upon my fate 
—to haunt me like an attendant 
spirit wherever I went—yet destined 
ever to glide from my grasp—to defy 
pursuit—and baffle every investiga- 
tion, however skilfully conducted. 

Under the excitement produced by 
such ideas, I wandered over the whole 
of Paris, in the hope of meeting with 
her. I visited every theatre in the 
city, although I believe there are 
above twenty; and sauntered for 
hours at a time in the gardens of the 
Tuileries and Luxembourg, or in the 
Jardin des Plantes, with the same ex- 
pectation. Almost every day I fre- 
quented the gallery of the Louvre, 
with the idea that she might be 
there; then I would betake myself 
upon the same errand to the Luxem- 
bourg gallery; then to the gallery 
of Orleans. At one time I was on 
the Italian boulevards, at another on 
the Champs Elysées, at a third in 
Pére la Chaise. No place of the least 
note escaped my search. The gar- 
dens of Tivoli, Beaujou, and La 
Chaumieére, were all visited, together 
with the tapestry manufactory ‘of the 
Gobelins, the Museum of Natural 
History, and all the churches. Even 
places, where she was not at all likely 
ever to be, underwent the same scru- 
tiny, such as the Bibliothéque du 
Roi, Salpétriére, Bicétre, the Bourse, 
and the public hospitals. 

A number of festivals and impor- 
tant political events took place at this 
time in Paris, but none of them could 
drive from my mind the idea of the 
fair unknown, or mitigate the ardours 
of my pursuit. I was present at the 
féte of Saint Louis on the twenty- 
fifth of August, when the whole me- 
tropolis discharged its giddy and re- 
joicing population into the public gar- 
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dens and squares for the purpose of re- 
velry. With thousands of others, I be- 
held the body of Louis the Eighteenth 
lying in state the day of his decease ; 
and also his funeral—that splendid 
mockery of death—which extended 
in one unbroken line almost from 
Paris to Saint Denis, a distance of six 
miles, and at which fifteen thousand 
of the élite of the French army walk- 
ed in procession. I was likewise a 
witness of the grand entry of Charles 
the Tenth into his (now no longer 
his) capital; and was present a few 
days after at the magnificent review, 
which took place before him in the 
Champ-de-Mars. Thesevaried scenes, 
it may be thought, would have dis- 
pelled every melancholy feeling, but 
they were in this respect unavailing. 
It is true that I saw and visited 
them: it is true that I threw myself 
wherever multitudes were congregat- 
ed together—wherever festivals were 
held; but it was with no hope—no 
wish to enjoy the gay scenes that 
were passing around; but to see if, 
in these diversified assemblages, my 
eyes might chance to alight upon her 
who was now every thing to me, and 
whom I felt to be essential to my 
happiness, and even to my very ex- 
istence. 

Only on one occasion, however, 
had I the good fortune to see her, 
and this was in the vast Louvre gal- 
lery ; but the place was crowded to 
excess, and before I could make my 
way to the spot where she stood, she 
was gone—where I knew not, but 
certain it is that from this moment I 
never again saw her during my s0- 
journ in the French capital. 

About a fortnight after this event, 
viz. in the middle of September, and 
while my feelings were still labour- 
ing acutely under disappointment, I 
chanced to meet in the Palais Royal, 
one Peter Vanderclump, a Dutch 
shipmaster, whom I had known well 
in Scotland, and who generally trad- 
ed between Leith and Amsterdam. 
He was a short, stout, square-built, 
ruddy-faced man, of about fifty ; was 
rigged in a sailor’s suit of blue—had 
on an amazingly broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned, glazed hat, and sported 
an enormously long queue. Like the 

rest of his countrymen, he smoked to 
excess; and, indeed, at the time of 
my meeting him, he had a short pipe 
in his mouth, from which he emitted 
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copious volumes of fragrance, to the 
no small amusement of the passers- 
by, who were a good deal diverted by 
his grotesque appearance. With all 
his oddity of aspect, I was much 
pleased at meeting him, for he was a 
good-hearted, obliging, and humour- 
ous fellow—very communicative, al- 
beit a Dutchman—and, for his situ- 
ation in life, remarkably well-in- 
formed. I learned from him, that he 
had come to Paris upon some busi- 
ness, having left his vessel at Havre- 
de-Grace; and that as soon as he 
transacted what he had on hand, he 
would proceed with her direct to Na- 
ples. I invited him several times to 
my lodgings, and, from less to more, 
we got into such friendly terms, that 
he offered me a free passage to and 
from Naples; an offer which I at 
once accepted of, both because I had 
a great desire to see Italy, and be- 
cause I considered that my health 
would be benefitted thereby, in con- 
sequence not only of the sea air, but 
of the change of scenery, which could 
not fail to produce a beneficial effect 
upon my spirits. We accordingly, 
in a few days, left Paris together on 
the top of the diligence, and after a 
pleasant journey, reached Havre, 
where we went on board, and almost 
immediately put to sea. The name 
of his vessel was the Hermanstadt, a 
fine, strongly-built brig, of two hun- 
dred and fifty tons, laden with glass, 
hardware, and cotton goods, for the 
Italian market. This vessel has now 
left the Leith station, but the sea- 
faring people connected with that 
port must remember her well, from 
the peculiarity of her rigging, and the 
figure of an immense Bacchus riding 
upon a barrel, which adorned her 
bow. Iam a bad hand at describ- 
ing nautical affairs. I neither know 
the anatomy of a ship, if I may so 
express myself, nor that technical 
phraseology, without which it is im- 
possible to give a lively and charac- 
teristic account of events strictly na- 
val. On this account I shall say no- 
thing concerning the particulars of 
the voyage, so far as the navigation 
of the vessel is concerned, but confine 
myself to such circumstances as I am 
capable of describing; and these 
were of such a nature that I am sure 
the reader will feel an interest in 
hearing them detailed, however im- 
perfectly. Ilearned from the captain 
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that there were two passengers be- 
sides myself, viz. a young gentle- 
man, and a lady, still younger, ap- 
parently his sister, who came on 
board at Leith, and were on their 
way to Italy. Farther than this he 
knew nothing. Their passage had 
been duly paid for at the time their 
berths were taken; he had never 
seen the lady since he left Scotland; 
as she constantly kept her room, he 
supposed in consequence of sickness ; 
and as for the gentleman, he did not 
see him either very frequently, as he 
was almost always under deck, either 
in his own apartment, or that of the 
lady. Thus far did the knowledge 
extend of Captain Peter Vander- 
clump. He mentioned, that the 
male passenger seemed to be a libe- 
ral, gentlemanly sort of a man, for 
on coming on board at Leith, as well 
as on their arrival at Havre, he had 
handed him a sum of money to dis- 
tribute among the crew, and pro- 
mised to give them more when the 
vessel reached her destination. This 
information interested me a good 
deal, and led me to form a favourable 
opinion of my fellow-passengers, 
which was still further increased by 
the fact of one of them being in bad 
health, an event which, especially 
when occurring to a female, never 
fails to attract the sympathies in her 
behalf. 

When I first saw our fellow-pas- 
senger, of whom Vanderclump had 
spoken so favourably, I was much 
struck with his appearance. He was 
very tall, I think above six feet, some- 
what dark-complexioned, thin and 
delicate, with a fine Spanish cast of 
countenance, indicating at.once both 
feeling and extensive capacity. He 
was exceedingly quiet and retired; 
spoke little, and appeared to be la- 
bouring under bad health and low 
spirits, or rather the two combined. 
When he appeared upon deck, and at 
mess, I tried to draw him into con- 
versation, but he evidently shunned 
it as much as possible, and seemed 
averse to communicate any thing of 
his situation, a circumstance which, 
while it whetted my curiosity, pre- 
vented me from pushing my inquiries 
as far as I could have wished. Ai- . 
together, I was very sorry on his 
account, for I saw that something 
pressed upon his mind, and yet dared 
not ask him what it was, or do any 
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thing in the way of offering relief. To 
this hour I cannot tell to what coun- 
try he belonged. He was certainly 
not a native of Great Britain; for 
though he spoke English fluently, it 
was with a foreign accent. Neither 
did he strike me as being French or 
Italian. His appearance argued a 
Spanish origin, but his tone of think- 
ing was evidently German; and it 
was plain he had resided in Germany, 
both from his familiarity with the 
tongue of that country, and his know- 
ledge of its literature and customs. 
He spoke Dutch well, according to 
Vanderclump, and was familiar both 
with French and Italian, as I had oc- 
casion to notice when he addressed 
a Norman and Neapolitan seaman, 
each in his respective language. 

No person on board had the privi- 
lege of entering the lady’s cabin ex- 
cept himself. He waited almost in- 
cessantly upon her, took in her meals, 
and was seldom absent from her side, 
except when he retired at night to his 
own room. His whole thoughts 
seemed to be occupied on her ac- 
count; and from the progressive low- 
ness of spirits and mental anxiety 
which increased upon him from day 
to day, we conjectured that she was 
getting gradually worse. Nor were 
our surmises without foundation; for 
one day, after being closeted in her 
cabin for an unusual length of time, 
he made his appearance, and inform- 
ed Vanderclump and me, who were 
seated together in the mess-room, 
that she was no more! This intelli- 
gence, though far from unexpected, 
distressed me much; and the cap- 
tain, in spite of the roughness of his 
nature, was also deeply affected, and 
sympathized from the bottom of his 
heart with the unfortunate stranger. 

But if this event shocked me, how 
much must my feelings have been 
lacerated when on entering the cabin 
of the deceased, and viewing the 
body, I found it to be that of her 
whom I had so long sought after in 
vain—her from whose dark and me- 
lancholy eyes I drank in the inspira- 
tion of love! Yes, it was, indeed she 
—the very same—the creature whom 
my fancy had pictured as the perfec- 
tion of female loveliness—she whose 
living beauty glided away from my 
embrace—like an evanescent dream 
—now lay before me, mute, motion- 
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death. Vain would it be for me to 
describe my feelings at this deplor- 
able scene. I was struck at once 
with astonishment, sorrow, and de- 
spair. Every circumstance connect- 
ed with the deceased was a mystery 
which baffled my imagination to fa- 
thom. It seemed a horrible romance 
—a frightful dream ;—and while I 
reflected upon it, 1 sometimes doubt- 
ed whether I had my waking senses 
about me, or whether I was not a so- 
journer in the land of sleep. 

There was no mistaking the aspect 
of her who lay before me in the em- 
brace of death. I knew her at once, 
and thought her hardly less beautiful 
than when she appeared to me in her 
living hours. She lay, not in bed, 
but upon a couch placed in the centre 
of the room, in front of the principal 
window. She was habited in an un- 
dress of black, had on a rich cap of 
Brussels lace, and was simply co- 
vered with a large Turkish shawl, 
thrown loosely over her person, only 
leaving the face, neck, and arms ex- 
posed. The head was supported bya 
common sofa-pillow; and her hands, 
clasped loosely together, lay folded 
upon her bosom. Her eyes were 
closed, and her face somewhat thin- 
ner and paler than when I formerly 
saw her, but it had lost none of its 
beauty. The ringlets, dark, rich, and 
copious, still clustered over her mar- 
ble brow and snowy temples with 
their wonted luxuriance, and her 
mouth wore a smile of placidness 
and content. At first sight she ap- 
peared as if merely enjoying a quiet 
sleep. Indeed, her departure seemed 
to have been undistarbed by pain of 
any kind; and she may be said to 
have slept into eternity with a tran- 
quillity which could hardly be called 
death. 

Distressed as I was by this most 
unhappy discovery, I found that the 
present was no time to give way to the 
violence of my feelings ; and, difficult 
as the task was, I endeavoured to 
smother them, and perform with 
manliness the sad duty which it now 
became me to execute. 

Hitherto our voyage had been ex- 
ceedingly tedious, and though ten 
days had elapsed, we were scarcely 
four hundred miles on the passage. 
The wind for the most part continued 
steadily against us, and Vanderclump 
declared he had no hopes of reaching 
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Naples in less than three weeks, 
Such being the case, he communi- 
cated to me the necessity which ex- 
isted of having the remains of the 
young lady committed within a rea- 
sonable time to the deep, and begged 
that I would mention it to her bro- 
ther with as much delicacy as I could. 
This I tock an early opportunity of 
doing, and he expressed his ready 
consent to the painful proceeding, 
being satisfied that, under present 
circumstances, it was impossible to 
act in any other way. The only fa- 
vour he requested was, that I would 
superintend the funeral proceedings, 
and see that every kind of respect 
and decency were paid to the re- 
mains of his beloved sister. 

It was a sad duty this, but I un- 
dertook it willingly, both for the sake 
of him who requested it, and still 
more of her who, whether in life or 
death, had appeared to me in such a 
singular manner. Circumstances— 
one of which was the illness of the 
carpenter, who had broken his fore- 
arm about a week before, from falling 
accidentally down the hatchway, pre- 
vented us from having a coffin made 
for the reception of the body, an 
event which we all greatly regretted, 
but for which, situated as we were, 
there was no remedy. To obviate 
this want, as far as possible, a plan 
was devised by Vanderclump, and 
carried into effect by me, with the 
assistance of the mate, who was a 
neat-handed fellow, and very well 
calculated to assist in such an emer- 
gency. I procured a couple of those 
small mattresses used in ships. On 
one of them—having previously cut 
off a ringlet of her beautiful tresses, 
as a token of remembrance—I caused 
the corpse of the deceased to be laid. 
The other was placed above her, and 
the two firmly sewed together on 
every side. The whole was then 
wrapped in several duplicatures of 
the thickest canvas which could be 
procured, and strongly tied round 
with ropes; and to insure its sink- 
ing at once, several heavy weights 
were affixed to it. 

It is not necessary to enter into 
any minute detail of the interment, 
which took place next day, being the 
third after the young lady breathed 
her last. Her brother acted as chief 
mourner, and I read the funeral ser- 
vice of the Church of England, not 
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by any desire of his, but simply at my 
own suggestion, for I conceived, what- 
ever his religion might be, whether 
Lutheran or Catholic—and I some- 
how, without knowing any thing 
about the matter, set him down as 
one or the other—that this ceremony 
could not but prove agreeable to his 
feelings. It was therefore duly per- 
formed, and the body slowly lower- 
ed over the side of the vessel by the 
captain, the mate, and two of the 
crew, and committed to the bosom of 
the deep. It sank instantly, and, I 
supposed, for ever, but, in about half 
a minute after, it suddenly bounded 
up to the surface, and there floated 
for a short time. It seemed that the 
portion of air contained within the 
two mattresses gave it sufficient 
buoyancy to keep it afloat, notwith- 
standing the ponderous weights at- 
tached to promote its immediate 
descent. As soon, however, as the 
water penetrated them, the buoy- 
ancy was destroyed, and it sank to 
the bottom. This incident, trivial as 
it was, vexed me a good deal, but 
fortunately it was not perceived by 
the brother of the deceased, whose 
eyes were all the while intently fixed 
upon the deck, and who retired to 
his cabin the instant the ceremonv 
was over, without once lifting them 
up. 
it is impossible for me even to 
surmise what effect this most dis- 
tressing event might have produced 
upon me, if I had not been prevented 
from brooding too deeply upon my 
own sufferings by the state of the 
lady’s brother. That sympathy 
which I would have expended upon 
myself, was turned towards him; 
and in looking at his bitter loss, and 
consoling him under it, I forgot in a 
great measure my own. After the 
death of his sister, his spirits faded 
utterly, and along with them his 
health. He lost his appetite, be- 
came wan, sickly, and hectic, and 
degenerated into a mere shadow of 
what he had been, even when I first 
saw him. He was formerly thin, 
now he was emaciated; his brow 
becoming glazed and streaked with 
transparent veins, his eyes sunk, his 
cheeks hollow and wrinkled. This 
remarkable change took place during 
the short interval which elapsed be- 
tween his sister’s death and our ar- 
rival at Naples, a period of only se- 
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venteen days; and, by the end of 
that time, he was incurably sunk in 
the depths of consumption. 

During the voyage I did every 
thing in my power to console him; 
and in these attempts the captain 
joined most assiduously, leaving no- 
thing unsaid or undone which he 
supposed might contribute to his 
comfort. Sometimes, indeed, in a 
calm day, while I had him upon 
deck, beneath the pure sky of that 
beautiful south into which we were 
entering, and while his cheeks were 
fanned by the genial breeze from the 
sea, he would assume even an air of 
cheerfulness—sympathize with the 
glories of the magnificent element 
which surrounded him, and give 
vent to his feelings in impassioned 
language. It was easy to perceive 
that he was a person of a very su- 
perior mind; he possessed, at once, 
much both of poetry and philosophy 
in his temperament, and seemed well 
acquainted with almost every sub- 
ject. But, notwithstanding all my 
efforts, there was a mystery about 
him which I could not unravel. He 
studiously shunned all conversation 
which alluded to his own country, to 
his profession, to his object in going 
to the south of Italy, or, in short, to 
any thing in the least degree con- 
nected with himself. His very name 
was unknown to us. It is true that 
neither the captain nor I asked it, 
but it is equally true that he never 
allowed any expression to escape by 
which it could be ascertained. 

The approach to Naples from the 
sea, is perhaps the fairest upon the 
face of the earth. Language and 
painting may feebly attempt to give 
an outline of its beauty, but it must 
be seen to be appreciated. As we 
entered the bay, a vision of fairy- 
land seemed to have burst upon us. 
To our lee lay the Island of Capri; 
to the right towered Vesuvius, 
blackening the atmosphere around it 
with volumes of smoke, emitted from 
its hideous crater—while in front of 
us arose the city like a spacious 
amphitheatre from the extremity of 
the bay. It is overlooked by rising 
grounds, which rise up behind it; on 
the highest of which stands the 
fortress of St. Elmo, like a giant 
seamed with scars, frowning grimly 
over the city basking at its feet. 
The panorama was imposing in the 


highest degree, and struck not me 
only, but the dying stranger with 
sensations of astonishment and de- 
light. Though it was the 19th of 
October, the weather was delight- 
fully warm and serene, and most un- 
like our own cloudy clime at this 
season of the year. 

I had him brought on shore, and 
endeavoured to procure suitable 
lodgings for him in the city; but 
this I found a much more difficult 
task than I anticipated; for the in- 
habitants have a mortal terror of 
consumption, which they regard as 
highly infectious, and shun with as 
much dread as the plague itself. 
From every lodging-house keeper to 
whom application was made, the 
answer was the same :—“‘ Any thing, 
signior, but the plague or consump- 
tion!” So universally diffused was 
this stupid prejudice, that I sincerely 
believe it would have been utterly 
impracticable to procure lodgings for 
my unfortunate friend, had it not 
been for the generous hospitality of 
Mr. Samuel Snelson, an English 
merchant, and a partner of one of 
the most eminent mercantile houses 
in London. This gentleman, with 
whom our captain was fortunately 
acquainted, agreed in the kindest 
manner to receive the invalid into 
his house, and saw him watched 
over with as much care as if he had 
been his own son. I can never suf- 
ficiently admire Mr. Snelson for his 
generous conduct on this trying oc- 
casion; and should this paper ever 
meet his eyes, I hope he will not feel 
offended by my introducing his name 
into it, seeing it is done in a way 
which redounds w his honour for 
humanity—although, had he himself 
been consulted, I doubt not that 
his modesty would have shrunk at 
the idea of having his name thus 
publicly blazoned before the world. 
Acts of this nature, however, are so 
scarce that it becomes a duty to re- 
late them, when they do occur; not 
only for the honour of the individual 
who performs them, but for the 
credit of human nature itself. Alas! 
how few ‘good Samaritans” has 
the earth to boast of. 

Had it not been for the unfortu- 
nate state of my dying friend, I 
should have derived great pleasure 
from this trip to Naples. As it was, 
I visited every thing worth seeing in 
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the vicinity. I went through the 
king’s palace, inspected the citadel 
of St. Elmo, and ranged the pleasure 
grounds of the Carthusian convent. 
I was also more than once at the 
principal theatre, said to be the 
finest in Europe; and which may be 
so for any thing that I can allege to 
the contrary, for in point of extent, 
splendour, and design, it surpasses 
any thing of the kind either in Lon- 
don or Paris. I also visited the 
palace of the archbishop, the uni- 
versity, the cathedral—in which the 
priests pretend to shew the head and 
some of the blood of St. Januarius— 
and, latterly, Vesuvius. I ascended 
to the summit of this remarkable 
mountain, looked into its crater, and 
afterwards explored the ruins of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, over- 
wheimed by one of its eruptions, and 
now in some measure exposed to the 
light of day, after being for many 
centuries hid under a cloud of ashes 
and lava. Every thing connected 
with Naples, is apt to strike a 
stranger with surprise. The multi- 
tudes of lazzaroni and priests who 
frequent the streets, the odd mixture 
of meanness and splendour in the 
equipages and housekeeping of the 
noblesse, and the lugubrious trap- 
pings of the soldiery, are at once 
novel and imposing. The situation 
of the city is unrivalled for pic- 
turesqueness—the atmosphere as 
clear as crystal, and the heat of the 
summer and autumn months finely 
softened by breezes from the sea. 
Indeed were it not for the severe 
spring blasts, which come off the 
Appennines, and the sirocco, or north- 
east wind, occurring about May, Na- 
ples would be equal to Rome or 
Pisa for salubrity, as it is superior to 
them both in beauty of situation. 
All these things, however, were in a 
great measure lost upon me. While 
the unhappy stranger continued in 
his helpless state, it was impossible 
to possess any real enjoyment; and 
the splendid scenery around, with all 
its novelty and richness, failed to ex- 
hilarate my spirits. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since 
our arrival, and the invalid who, up 
to this time, had been able to move 
about a little, became so exhausted 
by his complaint, as to be confined 

constantly to bed. The signet of 
death was stamped upon him, and 
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it was certain that, at the utmost, 
he had only a few days to live. No- 
thing was left undone by his humane 
landlord to alleviate his sufferings— 
the best medical assistance, which 
the city afforded, being called in, 
and every plan adopted, which pro- 
mised in the slightest degree, to 
lessen his bodily sufferings, and sup- 
port his spirits. Still all was mys- 
tery, deep and inscrutable. I knew 
no more of him—of his country, pro- 
fession, religion, or circumstances, 
than I did at first; even his name 
was still a riddle, and as he con- 
tinued to shun inquiry of every sort, 
none was made either by Mr. Snel- 
son or myself. At last he died, and 
with himself died the history of this 
most singular young man. 

Shortly after his death, his lug- 
gage, and that of his sister, were 
carefully searched, with the expecta- 
tion that some clue would be af- 
forded to the enigma, but in this 
hope we were disappointed. The 
names and designations of neither 
were upon their trunks, nor did these 
repositories contain bills, letters, or 
documents of any kind, to enlighten 
us. His own linens had simply the 
letters H. W. upon them, which we 
supposed to be his initials; those of 
the lady had no mark whatever. 
Some portions of her dress seemed 
of French, some of English, and 
others of Italian manufacture, and 
the same remark applied to her bro- 
ther’s. The wearing apparel of both 
was mostly new, very fine in its 
texture, and made in the first style 
of fashion; from this, we inferred 
that they were persons who moved 
in a high circle; indeed, their ap- 
pearance indicated as much—to say 
nothing of other evidence in favour 
of the same supposition. What be- 
came of their dresses I do not, at 
this time, recollect, nor is it of much 
consequence ; but with regard to the 
distribution of the remainder of the 
gentleman’s property, I can speak 
more explicitly. The day before he 
expired, he made me a present of a 
valuable diamond ring, which he 
begged me to keep for his sake; and 
to Mr. Snelson he bequeathed an 
exquisitely wrought opal brooch, set 
round with rubies and amethysts, as 
a mark of the deep sense entertained 
by him of his kindness. The money 
which he had with him, amounting 
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to ten British sovereigns, twenty 
gold ducats, and fifty-five louis-d’or, 
he ordered to be distributed among 
the crew of the Hermanstadt and 
Mr. Snelson’s servants. I forget, at 
this moment, in what proportions they 
were bestowed on all the respective 
individuals, but I remember that the 
sovereigns and ducats fell to the 
share of Vanderclump, and that ten 
of the louis-d’or were given to his 
mate. No money was found among 
the effects of the young lady. 

On the eighteenth of November, 
just a week after the stranger’s de- 
cease, the Hermanstadt weighed an- 
chor, and left the harbour of Naples ; 
she was freighted by Mr. Snelson, 
on account of his house in London, 
with a valuable cargo, consisting 
chiefly of olives, manna, saffron, 
wines, dried fruits, and Florentine 
oil, with which she was ordered to 
proceed direct to the Thames. There 
were several passengers on board, 
mostly English; with one of them, 
Mr. John Haddow, head clerk to 
Mr. Snelson, and, on this occasion, 
officiating as supercargo, I formed 
an intimate friendship, which, I am 
happy to say, still subsists. I may 
mention that Mr. Haddow resided in 
London till lately, in the service of 
the company, and having been taken 
into partnership, he left this country 
about six months ago, to take the 
management of a branch of their bu- 
siness, which has long been esta- 
blished at Buenos Ayres. Favoured 
by prevailing east winds, we had a 
brisk run through the Mediterrancan, 
stopping only once in our way, viz. 
at Minorca; and in a few days we 
cleared the straits of Gibraltar, and 
got once more into the Atlantic. 
Nothing particular occurred during 
the rest of our passage, which, upon 
the whole, was rapid and satisfac- 
tory, with the exception of two smart 
hurricanes, one of which overtook 
us off Lisbon, and threatened to 
oblige us to put into that port, but 
we stood it out gaily, and the wind 
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shifting about to the southward, and 
moderating considerably, we held on 
at the rate of eight knots an hour, 
till we got off Cape Ortegal, when 
we encountered the other, which 
held us aback for twelve hours ; this, 
also, gave way, without doing any 
damage, beyond retarding us for a 
little on the route. We crossed the 
Bay of Biscay in fine style, and got 
our due share of the heaving and 
tossing which every body must ex- 
pect to encounter in that unruly 
puddle. With these slight draw- 
backs, however, the passage was a 
good one, at least so far as Havre, 
where I was landed on the twenty- 
eighth of the month, ten days ex- 
actly after quitting Naples. How 
the brig fared on her way from 
Havre to London I never heard, but 
I suppose she reached the Thames 
cleverly, and in good trim, for I saw 
her advertised about a month after- 
wards, in an English paper, as 
ready to sail immediately for Am- 
sterdam. 

To conclude this singular, and, | 
fear, somewhat tiresome narrative, I 
set off immediately for Paris, which 
I reached safely, having been absent 
from it nearly ten weeks. It would 
wear out the reader’s patience, were 
I to dwell upon the state of my 
spirits, which continued in a de- 
pressed condition for a very consi- 
derable period: even yet, when | 
think upon the strange events, it is 
with feelings of sorrow; but time, 
which is the grand reliever of all 
painful emotions, has come to my 
assistance, and taken away from my 
feelings much of their former acute- 
ness. More than six years have now 
elapsed, and no circumstance has yet 
occurred to throw light upon the fair 
unfortunate stranger and her brother ; 
still all is mystery; at this hour | 
am as much in the dark as ever, and 
have not even “ a peg whereon to 
hang a conjecture.” 
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The Rev. Edward Irving and his Adversaries. 


THE REV. EDWARD IRVING AND HIS ADVERSARIES.* 


Ir is now nine or ten years since the 
Reverend Edward Irving, first attract- 
ed that extraordinary attention in 
this country, as a pulpit orator, 
which has since fixed the eyes equally 
of admirers and opponents, upon 
him and his doings as a public cha- 
racter, and as public acts. Some 
opinions of his have, for the last 
four years, excited as keen a contro- 
versy as ever agitated the Christian 
church. Even so great a writer as 
Mr. Coleridge has, at sundry times, 
and in divers manners, taken up the 
pen in the cause. One of the pas- 
sages (occurring in a note to a late 
publication of his) relative to this 
subject, may serve our purpose. 


“ And now, as the conclusion of this 
long note, let me be permitted to add a 
word or two of Edward Irving himself. 
That he possesses my unqualified esteem 
as a man, is only saying, that I know him, 
andam neither blinded by envy nor bigotry. 
But my name has been brought into con- 
nexion with his, on points that regard his 
public ministry ; and he himself has pub- 
licly distinguished me as his friend, on 
public grounds: and in proof of my con- 
fidence in his regard, I have not the least 
apprehension of forfeiting it by a frank 
declaration of what I think. Well then! 
I have no faith in his prophesyings ; small 
sympathy with his fulminations; and in 
certain peculiarities of his theological sys- 
tem, as distinct from his religious princi- 
ples, I cannot see my way. ButI hold 
withal, and not the less firmly for these 
discrepancies in our moods and judgments, 
that EpwArp IRVING possesses more of 


the spirit and purposes of the first Re- 
formers, that he has more of the head and 
heart, the life, the unction, and the genial 
power of Martin Lutuer, than any 
man now alive; yea, than any man of this 
and the last century. I seein Epwarp 
IRVING, a minister of Christ, after the or- 
der of Paul; and if the points, in which 
I think him either erroneous, or excessive 
dan out of bounds, have been at any time a 
subject of serious regret with me, this re- 
gret has arisen principally or altogether 
from the apprehension of their narrowing 
the sphere of his influence, from the too 
great probability that they may furnish 
occasion or pretext for withholding or with- 
drawing many from those momentous 
truths, which the age especially needs, 
and for the enforcement of which he hath 
been so highly and especially gifted. Fi- 
nally, my friend’s intellect is too instinct 
with life, too potential to remain stationary ; 
and assuming, as every satisfied believer 
must be supposed to do, the truth of my 
own views, I look forward with confident 
hope to a time, when his soul shall have 
perfected her victory over the dead letter 
of the senses, and its apparitions in the 
sensuous understanding; when the hal- 
cyon IDEAS shall have alit on the surging 
sea of his conceptions ;— 


* Which then shall quite forget to rave, 


While Birds of Calm sit brooding on the 
charmed wave.” 


Such being the high terms in which 
so good a judge of intellectual great- 
ness sees fit to speak of Mr. Irving, 
surely the reader will not grudge 
that we bestow a page or two upon 
a subject in which that clergyman is 
concerned. Mr. Heraud, in his lit- 
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tle tract, on the controversy to which 
we allude, also says of Mr. Irving, 
that he “is a man of genius, (a rare 
thing in the pulpit, which is fertile 
enough of talent as contradistin- 
guished therefrom), and therefore 
proceeds in his inquiries with a crea- 
tive spirit, and often discovers as 
new, What is afterwards found only 
to be obsolete—(for genius ever 
works like nature, and the newest 
of its discoveries are as old as the 
creation ;)—obsolete, not through its 
own defect, but from the general 
decadence of theological knowledge, 
and is well capable of being defended 
by the standard of all churches.”— 
The Divine Humanity, p. 8—9. 

This author, who has been for 
some time a close observer of the 
religious world, as it is profanely 
called, writes in the following terms 
of the present state of theological 
knowledge :— 


“ The reality of the moral law, thus ex- 
emplified,” (by the death of Christ,) “ is 
now no longer doubted, and the world is 
called by the name of him whom it once 
despised. The world, as the world, how- 
ever, is yet composed of the sensual and 
ignorant, who are as inclined to persecution 
as ever, but that the principle against it is 
now an established thing, and restrains the 
wrath of men. The ministers of religion 
and law, as ofold, are also many of them the 
unconscious agents of superstition, having 
rushed into the service of the sanctuary, 
uncalled by those qualities of mind and 
heart which it requires, for the love of re- 
compence or of reputation, rather than 
from the love of truth. Misunderstanding 
the symbols of that religion which they 
pretend to teach, and not at all inquiring 
into their meaning, they continually resist 
the exercise of reason in matters of faith, 
and, extinguishing their own, present to 
their trembling worshippers the sign in- 
stead of the thing signified, which is of the 
essence of idolatry, and prepare them for a 
superstition worse even than that from which 
we were emancipated by Wickliffe and by 
Luther. Hence they give such views of the 
atonement as are to be found nowhere in 
the Bible, except in the misunderstood 
* letter that killeth.’ But, meantime, in 
other quarters, the philosophy of religion is 
gradually preparing a great change, anda 
mighty reformation. At present, it is but 
as ‘a grain of mustard seed, which, when it 
is sown in the earth, is less than all the 
seeds that be in the earth; but when it is 
sown it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great 
branches; so that the fowls of the air may 
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lodge under the shadow of it.’""—The Di- 
vine Humanity, pp. 39, 40. 

These remarks were of course made 
with reference to the conduct of the 
religious world in reference to all 
controversy now raging among the 
classes with respect to the opinions 
of Mr. Irving, who holds with Bishop 
Horsley, and many of the most emi- 
nent divines of all churches, that 
‘** the general scheme and project of 
redemption required that the Divine 
Word should take our nature upon 
him, and fulfil the entire condition of 
humanity in every period and stage 
of existence, from the commencement 
of life in the mother’s womb, to 
the extinction and renovation of it.” 
In pursuance of this notion he holds 
that the substance of the Virgin, 
whence the body of the Saviour 
was derived, was as sinful as all 
other flesh is—(as how could it be 
otherwise ?) but that by the miracu- 
lous conception it was made holy, 
and ever afterwards remained so. 
This is the head and front of his of- 
fending, about which the minds of 
extensive classes of men have been 
agitated ; and to allay this agitation, 
so unnecessarily and unreasonably 
excited, Mr. Heraud, in his closely 
reasoned and logical pamphlet on 
The Divine Humanity, has underta- 
ken, as he states, “‘ to drive the 
ploughshare of philosophy through 
the whole argument.” 

Needful it was that a moderator 
like this should appear in the cause. 
No one can conceive the “‘ envy, ha- 
tred, and uncharitableness” which the 
question has produced, who is unac- 
quainted with the religious periodi- 
cals of the day; and, among the rest, 
the World and Record newspapers. 
But that animosity should have risen 
to such a height, as that the Scotch 
presbytery in London should make it 
the ground of public animadversion 
and censure, was scarcely to be ex- 
pected in these enlightened days. It 
is, perhaps, not generally known, 
that the Presbytery is the second ec- 
clesiastical judicatory of the Scotch 
Church, and consists of all the pas- 
tors withina certain district, and one 
ruling elder from each parish, com- 
missioned by his brethren to repre- 
sent, in conjunction with the minis- 
ter, the session of that parish. The 
presbytery treats of such matters as 
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concern the particular churches with- 
in its limits; as the examination, ad- 
ministration, ordination, and censur- 
ing of ministers; the licensing of pro- 
bationers, rebuking of gross or con- 
tumacious sinners; the directing the 
sentence of excommunication, the de- 
ciding upon references and appeals 
from Kirk-sessions, resolving cases of 
conscience, explaining difficulties in 
doctrine or discipline, and censuring, 
according to the word of God, any 
heresy or erroneous doctrine which 
hath either been publicly or privately 
maintained within the bounds of its 
jurisdiction. Some of them have 
frankly acknowledged, that they can- 
not altogether approve of that part of 
her constitution which gives an equal 
vote, in questions of heresy, to an at 
best irregularly educated mechanic 
and his enlightened pastor. We are 
persuaded (say they) that it has 
been the source of much trouble 
to many a pious clergyman, who, 
from the laudable desire of explain- 
ing the Scriptures, and declaring to 
his flock all the counsel of God, has 
employed a variety of expressions, 
of the same import, to illustrate those 
articles of faith which may be ob- 
scurely expressed in the established 
standards. A source of much men- 
tal trouble, in the person of Mr. Ir- 
ving, it is now to a man of transcen- 
dant genius and eloquence. Well 
acted he, and only proper spirit ma- 
nifested, when, with a court thus 
constituted, he refused to argue the 
matter; knowing, as he well knew, 
that his judges were Prejudice and 
Ignorance, if not Envy and Jealousy, 
Malice, Avarice, and Pride. His 
course of procedure had been previ- 
ously and nobly determined. 


*T appeal from you,” (he writes) “ to the 
Church of Scotland; and if the General 
Assembly should also give it against me, I 
appeal to the next one, and the next one; 
and if it should continue, I appeal to a 
general council of the Protestant Churches ; 
and if they give it against me, I appeal to 
the Great Head of the Church, and, mean- 
while, will preach his despised and re- 
jected truth, and abide the issue in the 
Day of Judgment, when the wrong shall 
be righted.”—7'he Opinions, §c. p. 32. 


Before these men, however, pro- 
ceeded to these extremities, to pluck 
the mote out of their brother’s eye, 
it would have been as well had they 
considered, a little, the beam that 
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was in their own. Mr. Coleridge 
has, and as we think justly, given it 
as his opinion, that Mr. Irving’s 
mind has yet to attain a higher state 
of elevation than that which it now 
occupies—but how immeasurably be- 
low the height which he holds is the 
sphere in which these men are con- 
tent to remain for ever and for ever 
and for ever—so humble is their am- 
bition. The same great writer has 
pointed out the defect, which is, in 
fact, the root of the evil that they 
have committed on this occasion. 
As the understanding symbc!s in a 
literal, i. e. phenomenal, sense, not- 
withstanding the most earnest warn- 
ings against it, the most express de- 
clarations of the folly and danger of 
interpreting sensually what was de- 
livered of objects supersensual, was 
the rank wilding, on which “ the 
prince of this world,” the lust of 
power and worldly aggrandisement, 
was enabled to graft, one by one, 
the whole branchery of papal super- 
stition and imposture ;—so the mis- 
taking of symbols and analogies for 
metaphors, has been a main occa- 
sion and support of the worst errors 
in Protestantism. These errors are 
now regnant and rampant in the 
church. Let Mr. Irving’s adversaries 
consider carefully what we have just 
written, and contrive to understand it 
—then?—whry, then, they will under- 
stand their Bibles better—that is all. 

We are inclined, after all, to deal 
gently with the London presbytery, as 
it is evident that they “‘ know not 
what they do,” and may therefore be 
fit objects for compassion and par- 
don. The committee state, that Mr. 
Irving acquiesced with them in the 
following brief statement, in which 
they summed up their opinion :— 
«* That the Son of God took Human 
Natureof the substance of his Mother, 
which [Human Nature] was wholly 
and perfectly sanctified by the power 
of the Holy Ghost in the act of con- 
ception, and was upheld in the same 
state by the same power of the Holy 
Ghost, and underwent no process or 
progress of sanctification, as it nced- 
ed none.” From this opinion they 
afterwards charge him with depart- 
ing. Now this opinion is the pre- 
cise and only opinion that Mr. Ir- 
ving ever held—the only opinion that 
he has ever expressed in any of his 
works—and all his publications on 
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the subject have been devoted to the 
full explanation and enforcement of 
this sole opinion. But this fact these 
men, from some lamentable confusion 
of mind, are incapable of perceiving. 
It is, however, sufficient for us to 
state the fact. 

There is another class of adversa- 
ries for whom we feel less respect— 
the sectarians. The Evangelical Ma- 
gazine remarks, that if, by the asser- 
tion that Christ was regenerated in the 
conception, Mr. Irving intends, that, 
*‘ out of the sinful substance of the 
Virgin, the Holy Ghost formed the 
immaculate body of our Lord,” then 
they ‘‘ are at one with him. But if 
he means to say, that the Holy Ghost 
first formed a sinful substance in the 
womb of the Virgin, and then rege- 
nerated it by means of that perfect 
faith which Christ was enabled to 
give as a divine person, then,” &c. 
&e. 

The opinion which they declare 
themselves at one with is that of Mr. 
Irving. This fact evidently, in the 
course of controversy, had begun to 
dawn upon them. Why, then, con- 
tinue the discussion? For this rea- 
son—Because Mr. Irving is, and just- 
ly feels himself to be, a clergyman of 
a national church, to which he is an 
ornament, and in which he will be 
remembered for many generations as, 
whatever some may think who may 
know little of his writings, an ortho- 
dox divine, though not enslaved even 
by the peculiar dogmas of his own 
church, at the same time that he pays 
all due and full deference to its au- 
thority, and daring sometimes to 
think himself wiser than Calvin. As 
a clergyman of a national church, 
and one who is proud of being so 
considered, he is a fair mark for the 
envenomed shafts of dissenting ha- 
tred. He is an advocate for the union 
of church and state ; they are for the 
division—that by thus getting pos- 
session of the former, they may ulti- 
mately acquire that of the latter. 
Well do they know—better than some 
of our legislators—that the one fol- 
lows upon the other. They have al- 
ready begun their work—the un- 
CHRISTIAN work of robbery they have 
already begun. Already have they com- 
mitted the rebellious and revolutionary 
crime in their hearts. The proof lies 
before us. Let the statesmen of Eng- 
land look to it, and take timely warn- 
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ing! Take the following extract from 
the Evangelical Magazine for March, 
1831 :— 


* Congregational Library and Public 
Rooms. 

“ We rejoice to find, by a brief outline 
of the plan of this institution just put into 
our hands, that it is in a state of great for- 
wardness. . . . We congratulate the pub- 
lic on this noble plan, and we entreat, on its 
behalf, the co-operation of the whole body 
of independent dissenters. We find that 
Thomas Wilson, Esq. has subscribed 5002, 
to the object, and that his son Joshua Wil- 
son, Esq. has made a present of an im- 
mense collection of books, to lay the foun- 
dation of a public library. Many, we per- 
ceive, have subscribed 100 guineas, and 
many 50; but the sum wanted to make the 
institution worthy of the denomination will 
be large, and we beseech our readers not 
to hold back on an occasion when the ho- 
nour and usefulness of the body are so di- 
rectly concerned.” 


Now, what is this “ noble plan,” 
to and for which they thus largely 
subscribe, and solicit aid? Nothing 
more or less, gentle reader, than a 
grave proposal to supersede all civil 
government and law in favour of a 
system of their own. 

“ The exigencies of the age in which we 
live,” says the outline referred to, and 
which is stitched up with the magazine, 
* do call for such a sweeping reform in the 
administration of the affairs of nations, that 
nothing short of a complete DISSOLUTION and 
reorganization of the old systems of govern- 
ment can satisfy these exigencies. The time 
is now fast arriving, when men will neither 
require, nor will they wear, those trammels 
and restraints which the presumption of 
power has so long imposed upon them, to 
little or no purpose but the degradation of 
their moral and intellectual dignity. The 
time is fast approaching, when neither civil 
nor ecclesiastical usurpation shall any longer 
trample upon the privileges and preroga- 
tives of Christians.” 

Again, 

“ Men are not kept together by law and 
government, so much as by their mutual 
interests, or a sense of expediency. A sense 
of decency, of propriety, of honour, con- 
trols their interests. The higher tone of 
religion regulates that sense of decency, of 
propriety, and of honour. Law and go- 
vernment require more often to be checked 
by the subjects, for whom their provisions 
are intended, than the subjects require to 
be checked by them. The customs, to9, 
and habits of society, are always more 
powerful than the laws, and will hold men 
together when the laws will not; for the 
laws are generally made against the cus- 
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toms and habits of society, to supply their 
deficiencies. A dissolution of the govern- 
ment, therefore, need never be a dissolu- 
tion of society. Were all the governments 
of Christendom abolished at a stroke to- 
morrow, such an excision might be no- 
thing more than an abolition of so much 
taxes and so much useless expenditure. 
There would be no occasion for the crea- 
tion of any fresh forms of government, 
when, as men are now organized in Chris- 
tendom, there are already sufficient mate- 
rials in the local authorities of its parishes, 
or in the separate congregations of its pa- 
rishes, for all the purposes of government. 
Tue KINGDOM OF THE PARISHES, or the 
KINGDOM OF THE CONGREGATIONS, with- 
out either army or navy, and with its local 
tribunals of the parish churches for their 
parliaments, would be a much more econo- 
mical and efficient kingdom than any king- 
dom in existence. And what have law 
and government done? Perplexed society, 
both in its internal and foreign relations— 
plunged the world in war and bloodshed— 
sat like an incubus upon its resources— 
meddled in matters which would have 
‘worked’ best when left alone to them- 
selves—very often justified iniquity and op- 
pression—perverted justice—and divided 
states by the intestine jealousies which they 
have created. It isthe natural dependence 
of man on man, increasing with the des- 
cent of the scale in the successive grades 
of society, which binds them together more 
efficaciously than laws or governments. 
Those who compose the lowest grade of 
society are most interested in preserving its 
peace, as any little derangement of its me- 
chanism may throw them out of a partici- 
pation of its resources, through the precari- 
ous tenure by which they hang on to the 
system. It is the impression which they 
receive from their more independent supe- 
riors, which more often drives them to 
rebellion than any agitating cause of their 
own creation. It is the rulers of the earth, 
who have been more prone to ‘destroy the 
earth,’ than that collection of men, whom 
their oppression or restless ambition have 
roused into existence, which are generally 
designated by the Mob.”* 


Our readers will perceive that be- 
fore this precious plan can be carried 
into execution, its promoters, as in 
the time of Oliver Cromwell, must 
again get possession of the parish 
church, This is what these Inde- 
pendents, now called the congrega- 
tional churches, are aiming at, and 
driving at, and subscribing for. Mr. 
Canning, advocate as he was for Ca- 
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tholic emancipation, did well in this, 
that he opposed the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts. A mem- 
ber lately said in the House of Com- 
mons, that he knew not on what 
principle emancipation could be 
granted to the Catholics, and the 
claims of the Dissenters resisted. 
Why, upon this!—the principle on 
which the Catholic measure itself 
was passed—the principle of expe- 
diency! The principle of expediency 
despises consistency—despises every 
thing but itself, such a principle as it 
is. These men, however, are wiser in 
their generation than those same ex- 
pediency-mongers were. They pro- 
pose to build up a state by means of 
a churchestablishment—a new church 
establishment erected on the ruins of 
the old, and composed of “ that col- 
lection of men, which are generally 
designated by the Mob /”’ The church 
of the mob, the prime motto of which 
is to be— 


“ All power proceeds from the people.” 


We thank them for this information, 
though we knew before, that what is 
called evangelical religion had espe- 
cial reference to the mob, and boast- 
ed of its popularity. Popular preach- 
ing—vulgar declamation—these have 
been its chief means to procure suc- 
cess. To render this the more easy, 
they have invented too a popular 
Theology, for which we shall look in 
vain in the Bible, and which no rea- 
sonable man can accept. Oh! what 
infidels have their fanatical ravings 
made in the world! Like the super- 
stition of the Church of Rome, what 
numbers of honest and enquiring 
minds, has their nonsense driven into 
infidelity! This must ever be the 
effect of superstition. 

The system which they have in- 
vented as the easiest to extemporize 
about, and to be received by a low 
mind, we cannot enter into at full— 
suffice it to say, itis a sort of pan- 
theistical theology, only a little short 
of idolatry. It was not for this, that 
our forefathers reformed the church, 
—but it was to emancipate it from 
this very corruption, that they ven- 
tured on so dangerous a project as a 
reformation. ‘The Roman church, 





* Pp. 6-7 of “ Outlines of a Plan for the Formation of a New State of Society, on the 
Doctrines and Principles of Christ’s Kingdom, as laid down by our Divine Master in the 
Word of God. London, printed by J. Robins and Sons, 57, Tooley-street. 1831.” 
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however, was less corrupt in its ways, 
than these Evangelical sects. It had 
always, in each successive generation, 
men who were free, and used their 
freedom, to testify against those im- 
postures and innovations, which it 
has been well observed, were in a 
state of uncertainty, of permission, 
or of custom only, until “‘ the coun- 
cil of Trent ossified all those ulcers 
and blotches which had deformed 
the church, and stamped the hither- 
to much doubted and controverted 
prerogative of the Pope, with the 
highest authority recognized in the 
church.” But now there is no man 
among these schismatics, who dares 
or will declare the truth, as it is 
written in the Book, or as it ought to 
be “ graven on the fleshly tablets of 
their hearts.” No—but as after the 
Reformation had taken firm root, and 
God had provided a purer church, the 
council of Trent corroborated and de- 
creed the corruptions of ages into 
unalterable laws and constitutions 
of the church—so do these Schisma- 
tics, now that a greater Reformation 
has commenced, seek to embody 
their false—or, at best, imperfect 
and one-sided systems, and per- 
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petuate the same, by means, for- 
sooth, of a national establishment. 
Jut we fear them not, holding as we 
do, that their cause is even weaker 
than that of the papacy was. For 
with Mr. Irving, we are “free to 
confess and avow, that we believe the 
soil of the Catholic church, when 
Luther arose, was of a_ stronger 
mould, fitted to bear forest trees and 
cedars of God, than the soil of the 
Protestant church in the times of 
Whitfield and Wesley, which hath 
brought forth only stunted under- 
growths, and creeping brushwood,” 
Deeply however have we to lament 
with the same writer, “ that the faith 
of the Protestant church, in Great 
Britain, had come to a lower ebb, and 
that it is even now at a lower ebb, 
than was the faith of the Papal 
church, when the spirit of the Lord 
was able to quicken in it, and draw 
forth of it such men as Luther and 
Melancthon, and Bullenger, Calvin, 
Sucer, and Latimer, and Ridley, and 
a score others whom I might name.” 

Over this viper horde of pantheists 
and schismatics, we wish Mr. Irving 
a speedy and triumphant victory. 


DAMES OF BARCELONA, 
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An, beauteous dames! be wise! nor still believe 
Youth’s morn will last, and fickle Fortune smile ; 
Full soon Time will the enchantment undeceive— 
Time, whose fleet course doth every hour beguile : 
Then will you mourn decaying charms, and grieve, 
And vainly seek your phantasy to wile : 

Nought serves the magic arts of Paphian climes, 
Nor flattering mirrors viewed a thousand times.— 


Guard, ere the season of delight shall fade : 

Let not the vernal spring unheeded fly : 

Go forth, enjoy each flowery field and glade, 

Ere the whole year in wintry paleness die : 

Come, and repose beneath this verdant shade, 

While balmy Zephyrs through the foliage sigh ; 
Thus, may Senyoras reign, with royal powers, 

Over Time’s circling course, and the revolving Hours. 
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We have often thought that, had we 
been (as by great good fortune we 
were not) living and active function- 
aries, When Robert Burns blazed 
forth in that bleak region, whereto 
the adventurous northern travellers 
who have penetrated so far, give the 
several names of Caledonia, Scotia, 
Scotland, with others which we can- 
not, or will not stop to enumerate ; 
the consequences would have been 
highly beneficial to the said Robert 
Burns, to the world at large, and to 
the Dumfries and Galloway Club in 
particular. However, there’s no re- 
medy now; Burns is departed, and 
it behoves us, instead of lamenting 
the neglect of the Scottish Muse in 
the last generation, to guard against 
any such neglect in the present. We, 
therefore, beg the attention of our 
readers generally, and in an especial 
degree of the members of the just- 
mentioned Dumfries and Galloway 
Club, (who are all hearty cocks and 
truly Christian-like adorers of the 
mountain dew—Long life to them !) 
while we point out the beauties of a 
small volume published in Scotland 
last year; and only one copy of 
which is visible in England—namely, 
the copy on our editorial table. By 
a reference to the eighth number of 
Regina, it will be seen that we an- 
nounced the departure of certain 
dearly beloved friends of ours, for 
the land of mountain and of flood, 
—and a worse announcement— 


“ Could not, we're bold to bet a guinea, 
Have reached the ‘ feathered’ orthe ‘finny’.” 


One of our said dearly beloved was 
progressing through Perth, when he 
saw an elderly man standing on his 
head and soliloquizing. On inquiry, 
he learnt that this was no other than 


Shain, the Perth poet, in the act of 


perpetration, which act was always 
performed by him in the posture most 
favourable (as he thought) for the pur- 
pose of scanning his feet. So singu- 
lara piece of information naturally led 
to further inquiry, the result of which 
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was, that our friend purchased a 
copy of Shain’s poems, and forwarded 
them to us, with an earnest request 
that, if they should be thought worthy 
of notice, we would introduce them 
to the English public. Now, whether 
they are worthy or not, we shall en- 
able our readers to decide, by placing 
extracts before their eyes. 

We perceive by the title-page, that 
these poems are printed for the Au- 
thor, which is generally understood 
to convey that there is nothing to be 
hoped for by the public. One pecu- 
liarity, however, the volume before 
us must be admitted to possess—it 
shows the march of English in Scot- 
land since the time of Burns; though 
whether the march be progressive or 
retrograde, we are verily unable to de- 
termine. Burns was an honest fellow 
—he wrote Scotch, and he told us so, 
adding, that it was far more expressive 
than English, and referring us to his 
glossary if we did not comprehend 
his verse. By frequently consulting 
the said glossary, we have become 
tolerably au fait in the Scotch of 
Burns—but what the better are we 
for this as regards Mr. Shain, the 
Teacher? Not the draining ofadram. 
Mr. Shain’s language is not Scotch, 
if that of Burns be so: just as little 
is it English—yet we have a glim- 
mering of his significance—something 
like that which enlighteneth a British 
student through the labyrinth of a 
German sentence. We are however 
furnished with a pleasing illustration 
of the truth, that for the acquirement 
of a just pronunciation in a foreign 
language, the poets should be your 
favourite reading, inasmuch as the 
measure and rhyme force you to 
prosodaical propriety. Now, for some 
instances of this: the first is from a 
piece called Woman's Smile, and 
we'll be sworn our fair country-wo- 
men, (with whom, thank Cupid, we 
of Regina are the greatest favourites 
in the universal literary world) will 
all smile—nay, laugh heartily at this 
stupendous lyric. 


** As the sun, when show’rs are over, 
As repose is after toil ; 
To the warm, exulting lover 
So is lovely Woman's smile! [smoil] 
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By J. Shain, Teacher, Perth. Printed for the 
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Burning fevers, love-sick heartaches, 
Throbbing pulse and heaving sigh, 

Feeling which of madness partakes, 
Jealousy’s distorted eye; 

Dreams of sorrow, thoughts of anguish, 
Disappointments, lovers’ bile, 

Manly strength reduced to languish, 
All are cured by Woman’s smile! 


When the smile proceeds from Beauty, 
Accomplishments, and virtue’s wile 
Around the heart it forms a true tie (!) 

Oh for such a Woman’s smile! 


* * 


* * 


Woman! I confess I love thee, 
Thou art all my solace here ; 
All my wish is to improve thee, 
Man to virtue thou may’st rear. 
Thou a help to man wast given; 
Heaven’s purpose never foil ; 
Woman’s virtue makes a heaven 
When adorn’d with Woman’s smile !”’ [smoil] 


We really believe the author’s as- 
sertion in the line printed in italics. 
Nearly every piece in his book relates 
to the ‘dear creatures, we can’t do 
without ’em.’ ‘ Woman’s Eye,’ ‘Wo- 
man’s tresses,’ ‘Woman’s frown,’ 
*Woman’s love,’ ‘ Woman’s scorn,’ 
&c. &c., are all written with a mani- 


ing the pretty dears, whom we, on 
this side the Tweed, have, from our 
cradles, believed to be perfection itself. 
But we must give another specimen 
of modern Scotch pronunciation: 
it occurs in a piece called Poor Tom, 
who lost the intellectual peculiarity 
distinguishing man from the beasts, 


fest and laudable intention of improv- in consequence of Susan’s perfidy. 


* Poor Tom was once in martial pride 
His country’s guardian, clean and tide, (?) 
A soldier bold and brave ; 
Till love for Susan drove poor Tom 
From care, from reason, and from home, 
A lunatic to rave. 


Tho’ absent in his country’s cause, 

He still attending to love’s laws, 
Sent many a billet doux. 

And, well belov’d, permission gain’d 

To see his friends, and thus attain’d, 
To prove his love was true. 


When, lo! the bliss of man how short! 
A villain, not from love but sport, 
Had married Sue by fraud ; 
He frantic heard the mournful tale, 
His reason fled! nought could avail ! 
And now poor Tom is mad!” [maud] 


To a friend who had just submitted to the nuptial ceremony, the poet 
puts the following question :— 


* Say, did you think that Woman’s smile 
Could e’er endear the dawn of day ? 
To wish that night would draw its veil, [vile] 
To see her blooming features play ? 


Whene’er the priest said, ‘I declare 

You two are one’—your hearts beat Yis / 
Say, could you ever be aware 

Of love like this? ’Tis earthly bliss !’’ 


To that sweet girl, Miss Mary—with whom we have not the pleasure of 
being acquainted, Mr, Shain rhymeth as follows :— 
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“* Farewell then, dear Mary! May heaven protect you 
From every attempt that would sully your fame; 


For never such beauty remains in its duty, 
If it be not assisted by some power supreme. [suprame] 
May some happy lover your goodness discover ! 
And then may the virtues of both have their due 
By those happy pledges which heaven engages [ingegges] 
To give to such daughters, dear Mary, as you!” 


To all which we say—Amen! 


We will now proceed to follow the bard in his loftier flights, having first 
very properly made our readers acquainted with his arbitrary power in rhymes 


‘which’ we all know— 


« ¢ The rudders are of verses’ 
By which like ships they steer their courses.” 


Of Woman’s eye, Mr. Shain avers that, 


‘ It softly beams on lovely themes, 
And languishes with cast so mild; 
It glistens at affection’s schemes 
With all the naiveté of a child! 
And when bedimm’d with sorrow’s tear, 
Its plaintive powers as lightning fly, 
The vivid spark the heart will sear, 
Th’ electric spark of Woman’s eye!” 


Thecompliment to visual obliquity, 
in the first part of this stanza, is de- 
licately turned. We recommend Mr. 
Shain to the notice of the late Chan- 


cellor of the Exchequer. The ‘ plain- 
tive power’ flying like lightning is 
perfectly original in idea, The bard 
then goes on to say— 


* The powers of Philosophy 
Can light on Metaphysics bring ; 
Can touch on Selenography, 
And causes trace unto their spring. 


But there’s a little sparkling orb 
Which makes Philosophy to sigh— 
It would the power of man absorb 
T’ explain the glance of Woman’s eye.” 


In consequence whereof, Mr. S. exclaims, 


“ O Woman! thou art still design’d 
To mitigate man’s earthly doom ; 

To soothe the troubles of his mind, 
And ease his passage to the tomb.” 


We hope—nay, we believe—that 
Shain is not wag enough to allude, in 
this last line, to the great proportion 
of widows above widowers. His ad- 
miration for the sex forbids such a 


construction to be put on his harm- 
less verse. How delicate is not the 
amatory tenderness breathed through 
his poetical creation called the Bee / 


“ The sun was declining, éo set in the west, 
The windows seem’d burnish’d with gold, 
The songsters of nature retired to their rest, 
And we heard the lambs bleat from the fold.” 


* * ” 


Frequent and just complaints are 
made against writers for supposing 
a knowledge in the reader which he 
may not possess. Against this our 
author wisely sets his face. He tells 
us, “‘ the sun was declining to set in 
the west,’’ and not in the east, as some 
uneducated people might suppose. 
Yet even here, with all the poet’s 


* * 


care, a slight ambiguity occurs; it 
being possible that the sun, tired, as 
he well might be, of setting in the 
west every day, was declining to do 
so any longer. This, however, is 
mere conjecture. Well, on the even- 
ing in question, Eliza and Richard, 
two lovers, were situated in the fol- 
lowing manner : 
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“ In an arbour they sat, cdtistructéd with taste, 

With roses and ivy entwined ; 

A bee from the cup of a rose flew in haste, 
And straight in her bosem reclined. 

Young Richard with sorrow his rival survey’d, 
His eyes spoke, but mute was his tongne ; 

He view’d it, as over her beauties it stray’d, 
And he fear’d that his love might be stung.” 


Natural enough! 


*¢ It loiter’d on charms that had never been touch’d, [tich’d 7] 

And appear’d with her beauties to toy ; 

For in apian pride it did stalk as bewitch’d, 
And the buzz, when it went, was of joy. 

* Happy bee !’ he exclaim’d, when the danger was past, 
‘ On such beauty to revel and trip ; 

On the altar of beauty to make a repast, 
And extract the sweet juice of that lip !’’ 


, 


So said He—now for She: 


** «As the bee, be industrious in honour’s field, 

To virtuous actions inclin’d ; 

And those charms you approve, which nature does yield, 
Shall in time to yourself be assign’ d.’ 

She blushingly said.—* Blessed maid !’ he exclaim’d, 
‘ Thou my cynosure surely shalt be ; 

And the effort that every act may be famed, 
To reverberate honour to thee !’ ” 


We are told that the MS. has— 
“ Hey diddle, diddie di dee !’ 


Of all men in this world commend us to Mr. Shain for paying a compli- 
ment prettily !—From his Hippocrene we give 


“Tue DravueGur. 


“« ¢?Tis water, pure water !’ my Anna exclaim’d, 

For, when I had tasted, I sigh’d: 

* It really, my Anna, may water he named, 
But whence is this odour ?’ I cried. 

‘ Its rich balmy taste is to nectar allied, 
Its odour does fragrance emit, 

You really must take it, and lay it aside— 
For I it to quaff am unfit.’— 


She told me, that she to the fountain had gone, 
And there she the goblet had fill’d, 

That it had no particular taste she’d depone, 
For she, but I saw her heart thrill’d. 

* You tasted the cup, then?’ She, blushing, said, ‘ Yis.’ 
‘ Then let me of that philter sip, 

For the draught has been hallow’d, inspir’d by your kiss, 
And the cup has been blest by your lip.’ ” 


Our next extract shall be the singular morgeau, addressed to another Miss 
, of whom we have the happiness of knowing nothing more than of 
the former. 


“ * God bless you, and your Melodies !’ 

Was such a kindly orison, 

That ‘ May you be,’ my heart replees, 
‘ Blest quite beyond comporison.’ 

And so you are—for rank and birth, 
For beauty, wit, accomplishment !— 

Did mankind know but half your worth, 
They'd view you with astonishment! 
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‘ May that benignant eye above 
Throughout your tour watch over you!’ 
Was such a wish of Christian love, 
I easily did discover you. 
For you were taught in early youth 
By one, who actuated you, 
To sound the depths of love and truth, 
And know Him who created you. 


Should I forget your well-loved name, 
I’d be the most ungrateful one 

That ever favour sued from Fame— 
Indeed, I’d be a hateful one ! 

For I have oft your kindness shared, 
When, with familiarity, 

I came to see you; and have dared 
To speak in jocularity.” 


Oh fie, Shain !—we begin to suspect you. 


** The course of time, in every clime 

Presents peculiarities : 

Here friendship grows, and does disclose 
Affection’s choicest rarities. 

In sister shires there oft appears 
The greatest inhumanity ; 

And there men mourn dear woman’s scorn, 
Which worldlings call vanity. 


But absence, when good will exists, 
True friendship never finishes ; 
Each pace of time its strength assists, 
Nor death its power diminishes. 
My prayer shall be, my heart assures, 
‘ Be maid, or in maternity, 
Earth’s purest joys through time be yours, 
And Heaven through eternity.’ ” 


To another young lady, the Poet appeals as follows : 


* And can you easily acquiesce 
With any other man to dwell? 
An old man’s withered arms to bless— 
And suffer me to say, ‘ Farewell !’” 


Speaking of woman’s love, he takes occasion to express his approval of the 
fashioning of this terraqueous globe; ‘‘ but,” he adds, 


“ But though the world was form’d with taste, 
And through it man, as lord, did rove ; 
He found it all a dreary waste, 
Unconscious still of woman’s love. 


But what God gives, he gives in sleep ; 
So he to man did woman give : 
Who with surprise did almost weep, 
When he awoke and found an Eve! 
Adorn’d with nature’s richest gifts, 
Whose breast with finest passions hove, 
W hose sympathetic feeling lifts 
Man’s happy thoughts to woman’s love.” 


In a Bacchanalian song, beginning, ‘‘ Come, fill me a bumper,” the Poet 
expresses our sentiments on friendship so truly, that we cannot refrain from 
quoting him : 

* Here’s to the soul who, with honest intent, 
Will halve the last mite with the friend he esteems ; 
Who'll tell him his faults, and who still will be bent 
To share the last mite with the friend he esteems. 




























































Scottish Melodies. 


But away with those formal friends who'll say, * Do, 
When they know that to do’s quite out of your power ; 
Who'll willingly give you advice, and smiles too ; 
But ask for their help—they’ ll immediately lower.” 


He then gets on his favourite topic, the women— 


* But woman, sweet woman! thou still art the same ; 
No changes of fortune can alter thy love ; 
Thy friendship is pure, and thy delicate frame, 
Like those found at Winsberg, can danger remove. 
With thee, and a friend whom my heart would admire, 
Let life’s storms assail me I’d still happy be; 
Resignedly I’d die, and my only desire 
Would be, that I’d meet, too, hereafter with thee.” 


Amen, Mr. Shain !—All this devotedness to the sex conld not go unre- 
warded. No. In compliment to the Scottish muse, Miss — sent the 
poet a purse; and, for the honour of the poetic character, there was no- 
thing in it. These verses accompanied the gift— 





“ On presenting this purse to a true-hearted man, 
From wishing I cannot refrain— 

That abundance he always may have at comman’ 
Of what it was made to contain.” 


How could Mr. Shain help feeling what he did feel on this occasion? He 
felt his bosom 


Rise with unexampled swell !” 
and he wrote as follows :— 


“ In receiving a gift from a lady like you, 
I cannot my pleasure reveal ; 
For it is by the giver the gift I must view, 
And it is by the motive I feel,” 


Who can be insensible to this delicate way of expressing the proverb, 
** never look a gift horse in the mouth?” He continues, 


“ For your very kind wishes my best thanks receive, 
But fortune can never me worse : 
Should she smile—I’ll be happy, and others relieve ; 
Should she frown—IJ’ ll shew her your purse !”’ 


Bravo, Mr. Shain! Faith, there’s no fear of you! Of the author’s bal- 
lads, we can only notice two—both of equal merit. The first is Edward and 
Mary ; the second, Louisa and Henry. Neddy and Polly marry at the express 
request of the lady, who says, 


“« T have wealth and plenty too, 
So if you now incline 
To share with me my revenue, 
My hand and heart are thine.” 


He accepts the offer, and Mr. Shain says, 


«« The sequel I need not relate, 
With joy her hand he seized ; 
They, entering on the marriage state, 
Are by God’s blessing pleased.” 


Lissy and Harry are more unlucky :— 


“ Their nuptial bow’r by Heav’n was blest, 
With gratitude and joy ; 
For they in course of time possest 
A GIRL AND A BOY. 


Two lovely cherubs, void of fear, 

Their parents’ names they bore ; 
And when they view’d their children dear, 
They \ov'd each other more! 
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One day the sun shone clear, 
And Heaven seem’d to smile, 
While nature’s chorus rang to cheer 
Those hearts that knew no guile. 


But still tho’ nature did not frown, 
Tho’ ev’ry scene look’d gay, 

An upland flood came rushing down, 
And swept the babes away !” 


Reviewing this sort of poetry is a solemn employment—we will conclude 
our labours by extracting one of the author’s most solemn pieces—an epitaph 


on Miss Morison, of Parkhead. 


“ Stranger, forbear! tread not this dust ; 
The soul that it inhabited, 
Sees from the mansions of the just, 
The spot where "tis deposited. 


In virtue ripe, tho’ cropt in bloom, 
With Heav’n-directed piety, 

She bow’d to Heaven’s unerring doom, 
Nor had for earth anxiety. 


Her father’s joy, her mother’s aid, 

All who her knew approv’d her merit; 
On earth she was a lovely maid, 

In Heaven she’s now a sainted spirit. 


Stranger, pass on; whilst thou hast breath, 
Be this thy constant orison, 
The spotless life, the happy death, 


Thou may’st have as Miss Morison ! 


ue 


Now nothing remains for us to do beyond the simple and pleasing duty of 


taking a long farewell of the author, which we perform with right good will. 


Good bye, Mister Dominie Shain, 
And ne’er let us meet you again ! 


As we were taking our toddy last 
night, and laughing immoderately to 
ourselves, which we do from time 
to time, for our own amusement, we 
received from a friend a volume, en- 
titled Cheltenham Lyrics, by Hal Har- 
dynge. This small volume comme- 
morates the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of several young ladies, the 
initials of whose names are given; 
and is thus a publication of no small 
interest to the water-drinkers of 1830. 
The author seems to prefer this in- 
cense-offering to sweet ladies, whom 
he informs, very lamentingly, that 
they must grow old—an opinion 
in which we concur, always pro- 
viding that they do not die young. 
From the stanzas called Autumnal 
Leaves, and also from one or two son- 
nets, we should be inclined to say, 
that there is more in this writer than 


belongs to albuming, and all that 
sort of thing. Let him give himself 
more to gravities, and we shall be 
happy of an opportunity of saying 
to him, as regards poetry, 


“ *Tis thy vocation, Hal!” 


By the way, we must mention that 
his Cheltenham Lyrics are dedicated 
to the Princess Esterhazy. Her Se- 
rene Highness would have just cause 
to complain of us, were we to neg- 
lect this opportunity of saying that 
We agree in every word of the dedi- 
cation. Cheltenham owes her as 
much as she owes to nature; and 
with this elegant compliment, we 
assure her Serene Highness of our 
continued devoted and fervent ad- 
miration. Would that—but wishing 
is idle! 
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A YEAR IN SPAIN.* 


Tuese two volumes of travels, 
though put forth anonymously, are 
the production of a young American, 
by name Alexander Slidell, and a 
lieutenant in the naval service of the 
United States. Their contents are, as 
Mr. E. Lytton Bulwer, or any other 
fashionable novel writer, would wit- 
tily say, ‘‘ quite refreshing.” The 
country of which they treat is so ab- 
solutely a ‘‘ terra incognita” to the 
reading population of this island, 
that the young American’s pages 
open an entirely new scene for the 
inspection of the curious. The work 
moreover is got up, as to manner and 
composition, in a way of which 
Messrs. Colburn and Bentley would 
doubtless not approve, but expressly 
for which reason every intelligent man 
would highly commend the author. 
Books of travels manufactured in 
Burlington Street, are for the purpose 
of gratifying the vanity of the high 
and aristocratic circles who seldom 
or never buy works, but subscribe 
largely to circulating libraries, for the 
purpose of intellectual recreation. If 
therefore the ingenuous reader will 
condescend to peruse any one of the 
numerous tomes manipulated by those 
high priests to the demirep goddess 
of Fashion, who holdeth her altar be- 
hind the mahogany counter in New 
Burlington Street, like the ancient A- 
phrodite in her own lovely Paphos,t 
he will find, amid a vast variety of slip- 
shod matter, as many names of high 
and mighty families of the aborigines 
of foreign parts, or as many of the 
English travellers of fortune, folly, or 
figure, as can possibly be embedded 
in their typographical furrows, where 
they may blossom for the peculiar 
satisfaction of themselves and their 
kith and kindred, and very little to 
the satisfaction of the intellectual por- 
tion of the community. Although the 


pages of those wonderful books of tra- 
vel may loudly proclaim to the world 
that Dr. Man-midwife has honestly 
made a two-months’ journey to St. 
Petersburg ; that Lord this, or the 
Honourable Mr. the other, have 
lately trod the banks of the Bos- 
phorus—have actually scaled the al- 
titudes of the Balkan—have veritably 
visited the south of Russia—and re- 
ceived a medal from his exalted God- 
ship Nicholas, the scourge of Poland ; 
and that in the course of their wan- 
derings they have cracked a bottle 
of Cyprus with Lord Thomas Num- 
skull, attaché to the embassy at 
Constantinople, and eaten a dinner 
with Sir Gregory Addlepate at his 
Neapolitan Palazzo, or shaken hands 
with the cunning Capo d’Istrias, or 
whispered soft nothings to the youth- 
ful, beautiful, and immaculate Rus- 
sian Princess Wowskirustibowski- 
fustoi—what benefit, let us ask, do 
these Colburnian travellers shew 
they have imported for the benefit 
of their countrymen? Mr. Lloyd, 
the bear-hunter of Norway, may be 
the exception to the rule, and not the 
rule itself ; but scarcely does the me- 
mory hold as valuable the name of 
one other of the herd of fashionable 
travellers.{ And here lies the dif- 
ference between the books of travels 
presented in the place of thural of- 
ferings by Messrs. Colburn and 
Bentley at the altar they worship, 
and those other works which the 
judicious publisher of 4 Year in 
Spain addresses to the healthy and 
manly sense of scholars and English 
gentlemen. The Tourists of the Silver 
Fork School are so many chattering 
magpies, anxious, in theirself-conceit- 
edness, to show off the glossy texture 
of their manners and dress; while the 
latter, as Mathews and Forsyth, and 
their co-labourers, are men of educa- 


* A Yearin Spain. By a Young American. 2 vols. Murray. London, 1831. 
+ “ Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit,” &c.—VirG. lib. i. v. 419. 
Where Colburn, Fashion’s serving-man, with looks 
Vacant of sense as his own balaam books, 
Struts like a conscious bantam ’fore his crew 
Of coinless dandy and of rippish blue. 

{ Three books must be saved from our worthy friend’s censure—though their mention 
is perhaps hardly necessary, as their authors have nothing in common with the poor 
herd of skimmers over sea and land whom our friend so justly denounces in the text. The 
three names are Burckhardt, (one of whose volumes Messrs. Colburn and Bentley have 


published,) Lander, and James Webster. 


oO. Y- 
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tion, activity, intelligence, enter- 
prising in quest of intellectual im- 
provement, which, when obtained, is 
readily and in modest shape given 
forth to work as it may for the men- 
tal amelioration of their countrymen. 

Two of the best volumes which Mr. 
Murray has ever published, are the 
work of our worthy American Lieu- 
tenant. We have scarcely seen so 
many pages written with such well 
sustained candour, with such felicity 
of style, with such an apt and play- 
ful imagination, with such graphic 
effect, and such captivating colouring. 
There is the gaicty of the young 
man, the plain dealing of the modest 
man, the good sense of the intelligent 
man. He conceals his name from a 
retiring sense of his own inefficiency ; 
this shows the amiable quality of the 
author ; but he need have entertained 
no apprehension as to the ultimate 
success of the volumes. The novelty 
of the matter would have surely 
saved them from condemnation. He 
candidly confesses his want of funds, 
and the necessity he lay under to 
economize—he avoids titled people 
and men of rank, estimating his time 
at a more precious standard, than 
to be frittered away among, generally 
speaking, such unintellectual com- 
pany. The fact that little or no no- 
velty is afforded by a scrutiny of the 
higher orders of society is notorious. 
Refinement in manners leads to an 
uniform goal. If we wish for national 
characteristics we must turn our at- 
tention to the middle and lower 
classes. Of this our fashionable 
tourists seem to be in total igno- 
rance—but the young American au- 
thor was aware of the circumstance, 
and profited by the knowledge. The 
result is a most interesting work. 
National prejudices are treated with 
deference—national faults with com- 
miseration—the virtues of the people 
he acknowledges in manful terms 
of commendation—he takes nothing 
for granted, but examines into every 
matter himself, and, what is not ge- 
neral with tourists, has a reason for 
every conclusion. 

It will be impossible for us to do 
full justice to these volumes: our 
object being to deal with the serious 
portions only. This, we confess, is 
taking the author at disadvantage. 
The serious parts are the least merito- 
rious. His descriptions of thecountry, 
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his sketches of the manners, habits, 
and economy of the people, are excel- 
lent. Every line of composition glows 
with freshness of feeling, with delicacy 
of taste and goodness of heart. His 
pen is unhackneyed, his mind is un- 
impaired by the extravagant indul- 
gence of an headstrong youth—and 
every thought seems to flow from the 
most precious of all fountains—com- 
mon sense. 

We will, however, give an extract 
or two to show that our panegyric is 
by no means extravagant. Witness 
the following gay description of the 
Puerta del Sol in Madrid, of which, 
the hyperbolical Spaniards say, 
** Donde esta Madrid calle el Mun- 
do,” in our vernacular Saxon, 
“‘ Where Madrid is, let the world be 
silent.” 

“ Leaving this row of vehicles behind, 
we came to the Puerta del Sol. This is 
an open place in the heart of Madrid, 
where eight of the principal streets come 
together, and where the city may be said 
to have its focus. In the centre is a foun- 
tain, from which the neighbourhood re- 
ceives its supply of water. One of the 
forks is formed by the parish church of 
Buen Suceso, and the others by the post- 
office and a variety of shops and dwell- 
ings. In former times it was the eastern 
gate of the city; hence its name of Gate 
of the Sun ; but when the court came to 
Madrid, the nobility who followed in its 
train constructed their palaces in the open 
place to the east, so that the Puerta del 
Sol, from being the extremity, became the 
centre of Madrid. From hence are streets 
leading directly to almost any place of 
which you may be in search; and, put 
yourself into any street in the extremities 
of the city, it is sure to discharge you here. 
In this way all Madrid passes daily through 
this centre of circulation; so that a stran- 
ger may station himself here, and see the 
population of the whole capital passing, as 
it were, in review before him. 

“ Here the exchange is each day held, 
and the trader comes to talk of his affairs ; 
the politician, rolled in his cloak, signifies, 
by a shrug, a significant look, or a whis- 
per, the news which with us would be 
told with the hands in the breeches’ 
pockets, the legs striding apart, and the 
voice lifted up in loud declamation. Hi- 
ther the élégante is mechanically drawn to 
show off the last Parisian mode; or the 
idle thief, enveloped in his dingy cloak, 
to talk to a comrade of old achievements, 
or to plan future crimes and depredations. 
Here are constantly passing flocks of sheep 
and droves of swine, going to the sham- 
bles; mules and asses laden with straw 
or charcoal, or dead kids hooked by the 
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legs ; and always on the very end of the 
last beast of each row, a rough clad fel- 
low, singing out, with a grave accent on 
the last syllable, ‘ Paja! paja! carbon! 
cabrito!’ ‘Straw! straw! coals! kids!’ 
There are, moreover, old women with 
oranges or pomegranates, pushing their 
way through the crowd, and scolding 
those who run against their baskets; also 
aguadores with jars of water, who deafen 
you with cries of * Quien quiere agua?’ 
‘Who wants water?” Nor do beggars 
fail to frequent this resort ; especially the 
blind, who vociferate some ballad which 
they have for sale, or demand alms in a 
peremptory tone, and in the name of Maria 
Santissima, 

‘Here, too, may be seen all the costumes 
of Spain : the long red cap of the Catalan ; 
the Valencian with his blanket and airy 
bragas, though in the midst of winter ; the 
montera cap of the Manchego ; the leathern 
cuirass of the Old Castilian; the trunk 
hose of the Leones; the coarse garb and 
hob-nailed shoes of the Gallego; and the 
rounded hat and embroidered finery of 
Andalusia. Nor does the Puerta del Sol 
fail to witness prouder sights than these. 
At one moment it is a regiment of the 
royal guard going to review; in the next,a 
trumpet sounds, and the drums of the 
neighbouring piquets are heard beating the 
call. The coaches and six approach, 
guarded by a splendid accompaniment. 
The cry of ‘ Los Reyes!’ passes from mouth 
to mouth; and the Spaniards, unrolling 
their cloaks and doffing their hats, give 
place for the absolute king. Presently 
a bell rings, and every voiceis hushed. A 
Jong procession of men, with each a burn- 
ing taper, is seen preceding a priest, who 
is carrying the reconciling sacrament to 
smooth the way for some dying sinner. 
Does it meet a carriage, though contain- 
ing the first grande of Spain, the owner 
descends, throws himself upon his knees 
in the middle of the street, and offers his 
carriage for the conveyance of the host. 
‘ Su Majestad!’ *‘ His Majesty!’ to in- 
dicate the presence of the Saviour sacra- 
mentized, passes in a tremulous whisper 
from lip to lip. The faithful are all un- 
covered and kneeling; they smite their 
breasts with contrition, and hold down 
their heads, as if unworthy to look upon 
the lamb. 

“We were yet standing in the midst of 
this buoyant scene of bustle and confu- 
sion, when a sturdy wretch brushed past 
us, frowning fiercely on Don Diego. He 
was rolled in the tatters of a blanket, and 
had on a pair of boots so run down at 
heel that he trod rather upon the legs 
than the feet of them. An old cocked 
hat, drawn closely over the eyes, scarcely 
allowed a glimpse of features further hidden 
under a squalid covering of beard and filth. 
Though I had already seen many strange 
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people in Spain, this fellow attracted my 
attention in an unusual degree. Not so 
with Don Diego. The fellow’s frown 
seemed to forbid recognition, and he said 
not a word until he had been long out of 
sight. He at length told me that the man 
had once been his acquaintance, and was, 
like himself, a native of Cordova. He had 
been a captain of horse under the Consti- 
tution, and, having been a violent man, 
had lain long in the common prison after 
the return of despotism. When he at 
length escaped from it, Don Diego took 
compassion upon him, as one of his own 
province, and a companion in misfortune. 
He allowed him to sleep in the outer 
room of his apartment, and even shared 
with him the contents of his own scanty 
purse. Very soon after, his lodgings 
were robbed of every thing they contain- 
ed, and his friend came no more to share 
his hospitality. In a short time some 
darker crime forced the miscreant from 
Madrid, and Don Diego had not seen 
him for more than two years. I inquired 
why he did not send the police after him, 
He answered that the police would give 
him more trouble than the robber, and 
ended by saying, ‘ Is it not enough that 
he has plundered me? would you have 
him take my life ?’” 


The next specimen of the author’s 
power in description is a robber 
scene. The thing is so common, that 
in Spain it is thought nothing of. 
Though this lawless condition of the 
people is the result, and not the 
cause, of bad government, yet it is 
sufficient to keep travellers on this 
side of the Pyrenees—to stop almost 
all internal traffic—and to make every 
right-minded man disgusted with his 
kind. Thieves, be it observed, are 
everlastingly at work, and attempt 
to plunder passengers and houses 
in the most frequented quarters of 
every city, and in open face of 
day. Scarcely a man is to be found, 
or a house that has not suffered from 
robbers. Whole villages live by it; 
and the officers of justice are asso- 
ciates of their gangs. The conse- 
quence is, that travellers are forbid- 
den to carry valuables, or more mo- 
ney than is absolutely necessary for 
their bare wants. ‘Trade, therefore, 
is at a stand, and the most fruitful 
country in the world lies fallow, and 
is of no more use than the moving 
sands of Arabia. And thus it will 
lie, till a patriotic king shall have 
mounted the throne—shall have un- 
chained the gyves that bind public 
opinion to the ground—until talents 
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and industry, and energy and enter- 
prise, are fostered into action—until 
a court of the most virtuous gran- 
dees are established round the person 
of the monarch—until the armies are 
regenerated, the church despoiled of 
its ample possessions in mortmain, 
monkish establishments destroyed, 
and shameful dependance on a foreign 
ecclesiastical potentate abrogated.— 
Then, and then only, will there be 
some chance of a happy existence for 
miserable Spain. 


“ Leaving Madrilejos, we travelled on, 
through a solitary country, until we came 
to the venta of Puerto Lapiche, the very 
house in which Don Quixote watched over 
his armour and was dubbed knight errant 
in the beginning of his adventurous career. 
The conductor had taken his seat beside 
me in the rotunda, and we were yet talk- 
ing over the exploits of that renowned he- 
ro, when our conversation was suddenly 
and unceremoniously interrupted by the 
discharge of muskets, the loud shouting of 
eager, angry voices, and the clattering of 
many hoofs. Here, indeed, is an adventure, 
thought I.—O for Don Quixote to protect 
us!—In the next moment the diligence 
stopped, and on looking out at the window, 
the cause of this interruption became ma- 
nifest. 

“Our four wild partisans were seen 
flying at a fearful rate, closely pursued by 
eight still more desperate-looking fellows, 
dressed in sheepskin jackets and breeches, 
with leathern leggings, and montera caps 
or cotton handkerchiefs on their heads. 
Each had four pistols at his saddle-bow, a 
steel sabre at his side, a long knife thrust 
through the belt of his cartouch-box, and 
a carabine, in this moment of preparation, 
held across. his horse’s neck in front of 
him. It was an animated scene this, such 
as I had frequently before seen on can- 
vas, in Wouvermans’ spirited little pic- 
tures of robber broils and battle scenes, but 
which I had never before been so highly 
favoured as to witness in reality. 

* Whilst this was going on in the road 
behind us, we were made to get down by 
one of the party, who had been left to 
take care of us, and who now shouted 
in rapid succession the words—‘ Ajo! a 
tierra! boca abajo, ladrones! As this is 
the robber formula throughout Spain, its 
translation may not be unacceptable to the 
reader. Let him learn, then, that ajo 
means garlic, and the remainder of the sa- 

lutation—‘ To the ground! mouths in the 
dust, robbers!’ Though this formula was 
uttered with great volubility, the present 
was doubtless the first attempt of the per- 
son from whom it proceeded; a youth 
scarce turned of twenty, and evidently a 
novice—a mere Gil Blas—at the business. 
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We did not, however, obey him the less 
quickly, and took our seats as ordered, 

upon the ground, in front of the mules and 

horses, so that they could only advance 

by passing over us; for he was so much 

agitated, that his musket shook like the 

spout of a fire-engine, and we knew full 

well that in such situations a frightened is 

not less to be dreaded than a furious man. 

Our conductor, to whom this scene offered 

no novelty, and who was anxious to oblige 

our visitors, placed himself upon his hands 

and knees, like a frog when he is about to 

jump, and asked if that was the right way. 

He took care, however, to turn his un- 

pleasant situation to account, putting a 

huge watch into the rut of the road, and 

covering it carefully with sand. Some of 
the party imitated this grasshopper atti- 

tude, and Fray Antonio availed himself of 
the occasion and the devotional posture to 

bring up the arrears of his Paters and 

Aves. 

“ We had not been long thus before the 
captain of the band returned, leaving five 
of his party to take care of the guards, 
three of whom stood their ground and be- 
haved well. Indeed, their chief was no 
other than the celebrated Polinario, long 
the terror of La Mancha, until he had 
been brought over to guard the diligence, 
and had turned royalist volunteer. We 
could distinctly hear them cursing and a- 
busing the robbers, and daring them to 
come tantos por tantos—man for man, As 
honour, however, was not the object of 
these sturdy cavaliers, they contented 
themselves with keeping the guard in 
check, whilst their comrades were playing 
their part at the diligence. The first thing 
the captain did, when he rode among us, 
was to call to the conductor for his hat; 
after which he bade him mount upon the 
diligence, and throw down whatever was 
there. He cautioned him at the same 
time to look around, and see if anything 
was coming—adding, with a terrible voice, 
as he half-lifted his carabine—‘ And take 
care’—‘ Y cuidado!’ The conductor 
quietly obeyed, and the captain having 
told us to get up and not be alarmed, as 
no harm was intended, called to us to put 
our watches and money into the conduc- 
tor’s hat, which he held out for the pur- 
pose, much in the ordinary way of making 
a collection, except that instead of coming 
to us, he sat very much at his ease upon 
his horse, and let us come to him. I 
threw my purse in, and as it had nine or 
ten silver dollars, it made a very good ap- 
pearance, and fell with a heavy chink. 
Then, grasping the bunch of brass keys 
and buttons which hung from my fob, I 
drew out the huge watch which I had 
bought at Madrid, in contemplation of 
some such event, and whose case might 
upon emergency have served the purpose 
of a warming-pan. Having looked with a 
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consequential air at the time, which it 
marked within six hours, I placed it care- 
fully in the hat of the conductor. The 
collection over, the captain emptied purses, 
watches, and loose money all together into 
a large leathern pocket which hung from 
his girdle, and then let the hat drop under 
his horse’s hoofs. 

“ © Cunado!’— Brother-in-law!’ said 
the captain to one of the worthies, his 
companions, ‘ take a look into those trunks 
and boxes, and see if there be any thing 
in them that will suit us.’—‘ Las laves, 
senores !’—* The keys, gentlemen!’ ‘ And 
do you, zagal, cast me loose those two 
horses on the lead; a fine fellow is that 
near horse with the saddle.’ The two 
persons thus summoned set about obeying 
with a very different grace. Our cunado 
dismounted at once, and hitched his horse 
to the friar’s trunk. He then took from 
the crupper of his saddle a little bundle, 
which being unrolled expanded into a pro- 
digious long sack, with a yawning mouth 
in the middle. This he threw over his 
arm, with the mouth uppermost, and with 
a certain professional air. He wasa queer, 
systematic little fellow this, with a meek 
and Joseph cast of countenance, that in a 
market-place would have inspired the most 
profound confidence. Having called for 
the owner of the nearest trunk, the good 
friar made his appearance, and he accosted 
him with great composure. ‘ Open it 
yourself, padre; you know the lock better 
than I do.’ The padre complied with be- 
coming resignation, and the worthy trunk- 
inspector proceeded to take out an odd col- 
lection of loose breeches that were secured 
with a single button, robes of white flannel, 
and handkerchiefs filled with snuff. He 
had got to the bottom without finding 
aught that could be useful to any but a 
friar of Mercy, and there were none such in 
the fraternity; when, as a last hope, he 
pulled from one corner something square 
that might have been a box of diamonds, 
but which proved to be only a breviary fas- 
tened with aclasp. The trunk of the Bis- 
cayan came next, and as it belonged toa 
sturdy trader from Bilboa, furnished much 
better picking. Last of all he came to 
mine; for I had delayed opening it, until 
he had called repeatedly for the key, in the 
hope that the arrival of succour might hurry 
the robbers away, or at least that this 
double sack would fill itself from the 
others, which was certainly very charit- 
able. The countenance of our cunado 
brightened up when he saw the contents 
of my well-filled trunk; and not unlike 
Sancho of old, when he stumbled upon the 
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portmanteau of the disconsolate Cardenio 
in the neighbouring Sierra Morena, he 
went down upon one knee, and fell to his 
task most inquisitively. Though the sack 
was already filled out to a very bloated 
size, yet there remained room for nearly 
all my linen and summer clothing, which 


was doubtless preferred in consideration of 


the approaching heats, My gold watch and 
seal went in search of its silver compa- 
nion; for Senor Cunado slipped it slily 
into his side pocket, and, though there be 
no secrets among relations, I have my 
doubts whether to this day he has ever 
spoke of it to his brother-in-law. 

“ Meantime, our female companion had 
made acquaintance with the captain of the 
band, who for a robber was quite a con- 
scientious and conversable person. He 
was a stout athletic man, about forty years 
old, with a weather beaten face, and long 
whiskers, which grew chiefly under his 
chin, in the modern fashion, and like the 
beard of a goat. It chanced that, among 
the other contents of the trunk, was a 
brass weight, neatly done up and sealed, 
which our minister had procured from the 
Spanish Mint, and was sending with some 
despatches to the United States. This 
shone well, and had a golden look, so that 
our cufniado would have put it in his pocket, 
but I showed him that it was only brass; 
and when he had smelled and tasted it, 
and convinced himself that there was nei- 
ther meat nor drink in it, he told me I 
I might ask the captain, who graciously 
relinquished it tome. He also gave or- 
ders not to open the trunk of the lady, and 
then went on to apologize for the trouble 
he was giving us, and had well nigh con- 
vinced us that he was doing a very praise- 
worthy act. He said that if the proprie- 
tors of the diligence would procure his 
pardon, and employ him as escort, he 
would serve them three months for nothing 
—* Tres meses de valde. Soy Felipe 
Cano, y, por mal nombre, el Cacaruco’— 
said he—‘ I am Philip Cano, nicknamed 
the Cacaruco. No ratcatcher am 1; but a 
regular robber. I have no other profession 
or means of bringing up a large family 
with any decency.’*” 


This is not the only deed of the 
kind narrated in the American’s 
pages. In his progress to Madrid, 
and between Amposta and Vifaroz, 
a scene of atrocious, cold-blooded 
murder is superadded to that of pil- 
lage. 


“‘ By the light of a lantern that blazed 





* « 


A ratcatcher means one who does not follow the profession habitually, but only 


makes it a subsidiary pursuit. Thus, a contrabandista who has been plundered and dis- 
mounted by an aduanero, and who requites himself on come unhappy traveller, and a 
carbonero, who leaves his charcoal heap to put himself in ambush at the road-side, are 


both rateros.” 
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from the top of the diligence. I could dis- 
cover that this part of the road was skirted 
by olive trees, and that the mules, having 
come in contact with some obstacle to their 
progress, had been thrown into confusion, 
and stood huddled together, as if afraid to 
move, gazing upon each other, with pricked 
ears and frightened aspect. A single glance 
to the right hand gave a clue to the mys- 
tery. Just beside the fore wheel of the di- 
ligence stood a man dressed in that wild 
garb of Valencia, which I had seen for the 
first time in Amposta. His red cap, which 
flaunted far down his back, was, in front, 
drawn closely over his forehead, and his 
striped manta, instead of being rolled round 
him, hung unembarrassed from one shoul- 
der. Whilst his left leg was thrown for- 
ward in preparation, a musket was levelled 
in his hands, along the barrel of which his 
eye glared fiercely upon the visage of the 
conductor. On the other side, the scene 
was somewhat different. Pepe being awake 
when the interruption took place, was at 
once sensible of its nature. He had aban- 
doned the reins, and jumped from his seat 
to the road side, intending to escape among 
the trees. Unhappy youth! that he should 
not have accomplished his purpose! He 
was met by the muzzle of a musket when 
he had scarce touched the ground, and a 
third ruffian appearing at the same moment 
from the treacherous concealment of the 
very trees towards which he was flying, he 
was effectually taken and brought round 
into the road, where he was made to stretch 
himself upon his face as had already been 
done with the conductor. 

“T could now distinctly hear one of 
these robbers—for such they were—in- 
quire in Spanish of the mayoral as to the 
number of passengers; if any were arm- 
ed; whether there was any money in the 
diligence; and then, as a conclusion to the 
interrogatory, demanding La Bolsa! ina 
more angry tone. The poor fellow meek- 
ly obeyed. He raised himself high enough 
to draw a large leathern purse from an in- 
ner pocket, and, stretching his hand up- 
ward to deliver it, said,‘ 7’oma usted cabal- 
lero, pero no me quita usted la vidal’ ‘Take 
it, cavalier, but do not take away my life!’ 
The robber, however, was pitiless. Bring- 
ing a stone from a large heap collected for 
the repair of the road, he fell to beating 
the mayoral upon the head with it. The 
unhappy man sent forth the most piteous 
cries for misericordia and piedad. He 
might as well have asked pity of the stone 
that smote him, as of the wretch who 
wielded it, In his agony he invoked Jesu 
Christo, Santiago Apostol y Martir, La 
Virgin del Pilar, and all those sacred 
names held in awful reverence by the 
people, and most likely to arrest the rage 
of his assassin. Allin vain: the murderer 
redoubled his blows, until growing furious 
in the task, he laid his musket beside him, 
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and worked with both hands upon his 
victim. The cries for pity which blows 
had first excited, blows at length quelled. 
They had gradually increased with the 
suffering to the most terrible shrieks, then 
declined into low and inarticulate moans, 
until a deep-drawn and agonized gasp for 
breath and an occasional convulsion alone 
remained to shew that the vital principle 
had not yet departed. 

“It fared even worse with Pepe, though, 
instead of the cries for pity, which had 
availed the mayoral so little, he uttered 
nothing but low moans that died away in 
the dust beneath him. One might have 
thought that the extreme youth of the lad 
would have insured him compassion: but 
no such thing. The robbers were doubt- 
less of Amposta, and, being known to him, 
dreaded discovery. When both the vic- 
tims had been rendered insensible, there 
was a short pause, and a consultation in a 
low tone between the ruffians; who then 
proceeded to execute their plans. The 
first went round to the left side of the di- 
ligence, and, having unhooked the iron 
shoe and placed it under the wheel, as an 
additional security against escape, opened 
the door of the interior, and mounted on 
the steps, I could hear him distinctly utter 
a terrible threat in Spanish, and demand 
an ounce of gold from each of the pas- 
sengers. This was answered by an ex- 
postulation from the Valencian shopkeeper, 
who said that they had not so much mo- 
ney, but what they had would be given 
willingly. There was then a jingling of 
purses, some pieces dropping on the floor 
in the hurry and agitation of the moment. 
Having remained a short time at the door 
of the interior, he did not come to the ca- 
briolet, but passed at once to the rotunda. 
Here he used greater caution, doubtless 
from having seen the evening before, at 
Amposta, that it contained no women, but 
six young students, who were all stout 
fellows. They were made to come down, 
one by one, from their strong hold, deliver 
their money and watches, and then lie flat 
upon their faces in the road. 

*“ Meanwhile, the second robber, after 
consulting with his companion, returned to 
the spot where the zagal Pepe lay rolling 
from side to side. As he went towards 
him, he drew a knife from the folds of his 
sash, and having opened it, placed one of 
his naked legs on either side of his victim. 
Pushing aside the jacket of the youth, he 
bent forward and dealt him repeated blows 
in every part of the body. The young 
priest, my companion, shrunk back shud- 
dering into his corner, and hid his face 
within his trembling fingers; but my own 
eyes seemed spell-bound, for I could not 
withdraw them from the cruel spectacle, 
and my ears were more sensible than ever. 
Though the windows at the front and sides 
were still closed, I could distinctly hear 
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each stroke of the murderous knife, as it 
entered its victim. It was not a blunt 
sound as of a weapon that meets with po- 
sitive resistance; but a hissing noise, as 
if the household implement, made to part 
the bread of peace, performed unwillingly 
its task of treachery. This moment was 
the unhappiest of my life; and it struck 
me at the time, that if any situation could 
be more worthy of pity than to die the 
dog’s death of poor Pepe, it was to be com- 
pelled to witness his fate, without the 
power to aid him. 

** Having completed the deed to his sa- 
tisfaction, this cold-blooded murderer came 
to the door of the cabriolet, and endea- 
voured to open it. He shook it violently, 
calling to us to assist him; but it had 
chanced hitherto that we had always got 
out on the other side, and the young priest, 
who had never before been in a diligence, 
thought, from the circumstance, that there 
was but one door, and therefore answered 
the fellow that he must go to the other side. 
On the first arrival of these unwelcome 
visitors, I had taken a valuable watch which 
I wore from my waistcoat pocket, and slip- 
ped it into my boot; but when they fell to 
beating in the heads of our guides, I be- 
thought me that the few dollars I carried 
in my purse might not satisfy them, and 
replaced it again in readiness to be deli- 
vered at the shortest notice. These pre- 
cautions were, however, unnecessary. The 
third ruffian, who had continued to make 
the circuit of the diligence with his musket 
in his hand, paused a moment in the road 
ahead of us, and having placed his head to 
the ground as if to listen, presently came 
and spoke in an undertone to his compa- 
nions. They stood for a moment over the 
mayoral, and struck his head with the buts 
of their muskets, whilst the fellow who had 
before used the knife returned to make a 
few farewell thrusts, and in another mo- 


ment they had all disappeared from around 
us.” 


And the following few remarks 
will inform the reader of the worse 
than childish ignorance of Spanish 
legislators : 


“ There was some difficulty to get the 
people who stood by to lift the bodies into 
the cart, and we were ourselves obliged to 
perform the task. I afterwards learned, 
that in Spain a person found near the body 
of a murdered man is subject to detention 
and imprisonment, either as a witness, or 
as one suspected of the crime; and it is 
owing to this singular fact that Spaniards, 
instead of hurrying to lend succour, avoid 
a murdered man as they would avoid a 
murderer. Indeed it may be doubted 
whether in Spain the law be not more 
dreaded by the peaceful inhabitant than 
the very robbers and murderers from whom 
it should protect him. Hence it is, that 
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now, as in the time of Gil Blas, the word 
Justicia, which should inspire the honest 
with confidence, is never pronounced with- 
out a shudder.” 


We wish our space allowed us an 
opportunity of gratifying our reading 
public with the admirable description 
of a bull-fight witnessed at Madrid. 
But this is out of our power; for 
were we to play truant to the com- 
mands of that autocrat, worse than 
an Emperor Nicholas, Oliver Yorke, 
and exceed the quantity he has in his 
mighty pleasure set down for our ob- 
servance, farewell to all favours here- 
after. We should never again have 
the slightest chance of writing for the 
pleasure, or the improvement of a 
discerning public. 

Every one must admire the gay, 
happy, easy fluency, and natural tone 
in which the American describes his 
landlord, Don Valentin, and the 
sprightly and enchanting daughter of 
the landlord, Dofia Florencia. 


“ Meantime, we had reached the land- 
ing-place of the third story, and pulled the 
bell-cord which hung in the corner. Before 
the sound was out of the bell, we were 
challenged by a voice from within, crying 
in a sharp tone, ‘ Quien ??—‘ Who is it?” 
* Gente de paz !’ —*‘ Peaceful people!’ 
was the answer of Don Diego. Our pro- 
fessions of amity were not, however, suffi- 
cient, and we were reconnoitred for half a 
minute through a small wicket, which 
opened from within, and was provided with 
a mimic grating like the window of a con- 
vent. The man who reconnoitred us from 
the security of his strong-hold had no oc- 
casion to close one eye whilst he peeped 
with the other; for he was one-eyed, or, 
as the Spaniards, who have a word for 
everything, express it, ¢éuerto. When he 
had sufficiently assured himself of our 
looks and intentions, several bolts and 
latches were removed, the door was open- 
ed, and Don Valentin stood before us, He 
was tall, gaunt, and bony, dressed in a 
square-tailed coat and narrow pantaloons 
of brown, with a striped vest of red and 
yellow. The collar and ruffles of his shirt, 
as well as the edges of a cravat of white 
cambric, were elaborately embroidered, and 
made a singular contrast with the coarse- 
ness of his cloth. Beside him were an im- 
mense pair of stiff-backed boots with tas- 
sels, ready to supersede the slippers which 
Don Valentin’s face was thin, 
wrinkled, and sallow, and was set off by 
black and bristly hair, which seemed to 
grow in all directions from sheer invete- 
racy. 

“* These observations were made whilst 
the punctilious politeness, which distin- 
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guishes the Old Castilian, and to which the 
Andaluz is no stranger, was expending it- 


self in kind inquiries after the health of 


each other and family. ‘ Como esta usted ?’ 
‘How fares your grace?’ ‘ Sin novedad 
para servir a usted y usted ??—* As usual 
at your grace’s service; and yourself?’ 
Then followed a long list of inquiries for 
Dona Concha on one part, and La Floren- 
cia on the other; with the replies of, ‘ Tan 
buena—lan guapa—para servir a usted ;’ 
¢ Equally well—famously—at your grace’s 
service. By this time Don Valentin had 
discovered me in the obscurity of the door- 
way: so directing his eye at me, and in- 
clining his ungainly figure, he said, with 
an attempt at unction, ‘ Servidor de usted 
caballero, and bid us pass onward into a 
small saloon, of which he opened the door. 
When he had drawn on his boots, he fol- 
lowed, and, after a few more compliments, 
Don Diego opened the subject of our visit. 
Don Valentin, after a becoming pause, re- 
plied that the room we were in had served 
them as a saloon, and that the alcove had 
been the sleeping apartment of his daugh- 
ter; but that if it suited me to occupy it, 
they would live in the antesala adjoining 
the kitchen, their daughter would move up 
stairs, and I should have the whole to my- 
self. The room was every thing one could 
have wished in point of situation; for it 
overlooked the Puerta del Sol, and hada 
broad window fronting toward the south- 
east, which, from its elevation above the 
opposite roofs, was each morning bathed 
by the earliest rays of the sun. But I did 
not like the look of Don Valentin, nor did 
I care to live under the same roof with 
him. So, when we rose to depart, I said 
I would think of the matter, secretly de- 
termining, however, to seek lodgings else- 
where. 

“ Don Valentin accompanied us to the 
door, charged Don Diego with a load of 
expresiones for his family, and, as is the 
custom on a first visit to a Spaniard, told 
me that his house and all it contained 
was at my entire disposal. He had told 
us for the last time, ‘ Que no haya nove- 
dad! Vayan ustedes con Dios !’—‘ May 
you meet with no accident! God be with 
you!’—and was holding the door for us, 
when we were met on the narrow landing, 
full in the face, by the very Donia Floren- 
cia about whom Don Diego had asked, 
and who had just come from mass. She 
might be nineteen or thereabout, a little 
above the middle size, and finely propor- 
tioned; with features regular enough, and 
hair and eyes not so black as is common 
in her country, a circumstance upon 
which, when I came to know her better, 
she used to pride herself; for, in Spain, 
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auburn hair, and even red, is looked upon 
asa great beauty. She had on a mantilla 
of lace, pinned to her hair and falling 
gracefully about her shoulders, and a bas- 
quina of black silk, trimmed with cords 
and tassels, and loaded at the bottom with 
lead, to make it fit closely, and show a 
shape which was really a fine one. Though 
high in the neck, it did not descend so 
low as to hide a well-turned ankle, cover- 
ed with a white stocking and a small 
black shoe, bound over the instep by a 
riband of the same colour. 

* As I said before, I was met full in the 
face by this damsel of La Rioja, to whose 
cheek the ascent of three pairs of stairs 
had given a colour not common in Ma- 
drid, and to herself not habitual. Her 
whole manner showed that satisfaction 
which people who feel well and virtuously 
always experience on reaching the do- 
mestic threshold. She was opening and 
shutting her fan with vivacity, and stupped 
short in the midst of a little song, a great 
favourite in Andalusia, which begins, 


‘Ono! no quiero casarme! 
Ques mejor, ques mejor ser soltera !’ 


‘Ono! I care not to marry ! 
’Tis better, ’tis better live single !’ 


“ We came for a moment to a stand in 
front of each other, and then I drew back 
to let her pass, partly from a sense of 
courtesy, partly, perhaps, from a reluct- 
ance to depart. With the ready tact which 
nowhere belongs to the sex so completely 
as in Spain, she asked me in, and I at 
once accepted the invitation, without ca- 
ring to preserve my consistency. Here the 
matter was again talked over, the daughter 
lent her counsel, and I was finally per- 
suaded that the room and its situation 
were even more convenient than I at first 
thought, and that I could not possibly do 
better; so I closed with Don Diego, and 
agreed to his terms, which were a dollar 
per day for the rent of the room and for 
my meals.* That very afternoon I aban- 
doned the Fonda de Malta, and moved in- 
to my new lodgings, where I determined 
to be pleased with every thing, and, fol- 
lowing the prescription of Franklin’s phi- 
losopher with the good and bad leg, to 
forget that Don Valentin was tuerto, and 
to look only at Florencia.” 


We have, in this country, known 
something of that fine and honoura- 
ble race of men who, for having en- 
deavoured to constitutionalize Spain, 
and retrieve her present state of ab- 
ject misery, have been obliged to fly 
for safety to the shores of England. 





* “In Madrid, lodgings are hired by the day. A tenant may abandon a house ata 
day’s notice, but cannot be forced from it by the landlord so long as he continues to pay 


the stipulated rent.” 
VOL. III, NO. XVI. 
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A more independent, or more deser- 
ving set of individuals, we have rarely 
seen ; of course there are exceptions, 
but these are few in comparison to 
the number of the well-deserving. 
Here the hidalgo has been forced to 
turn teacher of languages, and the 
high-souled and the proud to conde- 
scend to the discharge of menial ser- 
vices: but amidst all their distresses 
one great consolation sweetens the 
bread they earn—that they have done 
all they could to vindicate Castilian 
honour—that in having preferred a 
meritorious exile to base servility at 
home, they have set a noble example 
to every Spaniard. As a contrast to 
the suffering of this spirited band, 
only see a description of how the lofty 
Ferdinand has rewarded those who 
clung to his fortunes in his hour of 
adversity : 

“On my return homeward I remem- 
bered that there was a convent of Carthu- 
sians on the bank of the river above Tri- 
ana, (near Seville,) and turned aside to 
seek admittance. After much knocking 
at the postern, a surly old porter came to 
reconnoitre me through a little wicket, but 
refused to let me enter, or even to go him- 
self to ask permission of the prior. The 
season was one of solemnity, and the de- 
votion of these sons of Saint Bruno could 
not suffer interruption. I turned away in 
disappointment, and walked quickly along 
a narrow path which skirted the bank of 
the river. The rapidity of my pace soon 
brought me up with an officer, who was 
walking at a slower rate in the same direc- 
tion; and as the path chanced to grow 
narrower just there, he politely stood aside 
to let me pass him. He was dressed in an 
oil-cloth cocked-hat, with a red cockade 
covering the whole side of it, which was 
in turn partly concealed under two broad 
stripes of tarnished gold lace. His coatee 
of green, with a strap on either shoulder, 
and his legs, which were bent to the sad- 
dle, together with the height and heaviness 
of his tread, announced a captain of ca- 
valry. Instead, however, of a sabre, he 
sarried nothing but a yellow walking-cane; 
and as for his cheek-bones, and mustaches 
of black and grey, they were quite as hol- 
low and quite as crest-fallen as those of 
Don Quixote. He was evidently a poor 
officer—a very poor officer. Poor as he 
might be, however, the courtesy with 
which he stood aside, putting out his cane 
to keep him from falling into the Guadal- 
quivir, whilst with his left hand he waved 
for me to pass on, was at least entitled to 
an acknowledgement, and this was in turn 
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a fair introduction to the discourse which 
followed. 

“‘ He soon learned that I was a stranger— 
an American, and had been disappointed 
in seeing the convent. He too had failed 
to gain admittance ; but his errand had re- 
lated to something else beside mere curi- 
osity. It appeared that he was an indefi- 
nido; and, when I asked him if he had 
made himself obnoxious during the Con- 
stitutional system, he said no—he had ever 
been true to his king, perchance to the 
prejudice of his country. He had long 
since been regularly purified, and was now 
ready to go whithersoever the king his mas- 
ter might be pleased tosend him. But no 
orders came for him to go upon active ser- 
vice, nor had he and many others in Seville 
received any half-pay for near a year. 
What could he do? It was too late in life 
for him to begin the world anew. He 
could not work—and he glanced at the 
soiled embroidery of his uniform. He had 
to struggle along with his wife and two 
children the best way he could. A rela- 
tion who had a place in the Cathedral had 
done something for them, and the Prior of 
Cartuxa had been very charitable. His 
necessities, however, had outgrown these 
scanty supplies, and he had gone again to- 
day to the convent to seek relief from 
pressing want, but he had not seen the 
prior. Meantime his wife was at the term 
of her pregnancy, and he did not know 
where he was to find bread for her and for 
the children, much less the comforts and 
assistance called for by her peculiar cendi- 
tion. The threadbare dress of the veteran, 
his meager countenance, the contending 
sense of pride and poverty there expressed, 
and the tearful eye that proclaimed the 
triumph of the last, were so many pledges 
of the faithfulness of his tale. Doubtless 
he had not overcome his shame, and made 
me privy to his poverty, for the sake of 
being pitied. I did what I could for him, 
though it was rather in accordance with 
my means than with my own will or his 
necessity. The old man was grateful. He 
begged me to stay a day or two in Seville, 
and promised to procure me the sight of 
the Cartuxa, and of whatever else was still 
worthy of being seen. He now walked 
quicker than before, and seemed as anxious 
to reach his home as he had lately appeared 
unwilling to go there.” 


Spain, which once, and at so early a 
period as the ninth century, numbered 
forty millions of active and thriv- 
ing inhabitants, now scarcely con- 
tains, according to the census of 1786, 
ten millions and a half of abject and 
starving beggars.* The little kingdom 
of Granada alone, had three millions 


* In the Diccionario Geografia of Don Miiiano, the population of Spain is estimated in 
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of industrious and happy souls; and 
this division is less than the twentieth 
portion of all Spain. The country 
south of the Sierra Morena formerly 
contained more inhabitants than are 
now to be found in all the Peninsula. 
Manufactures of silk and linen were 
extensively established there; now 
the whole body of the nation, from the 
grandee to the peasant, is in tatters. 
Paper was first invented there; now 
scarcely a single new work is pub- 
lished in the year, and that from one 
extremity of the country to the other. 
The only newspapers are two miser- 
able productions, under the lynx eye 
of the censorship, by name the Diario 
anil Gaceta. All the arts and conve- 
niences of life were once abundantly 
promoted throughout every part and 
parcel of the land, now the whole 
population is in a sorrowful state 
of bankrupt decrepitude. The social 
and intellectual condition of Spain, 
too, was the most celebrated in the 
world. Chemistry, medicine, sur- 
gery, mathematics, astronomy, music, 
and every other curious and useful 
science was prosecuted in its univer- 
sities and cities with renown and 
profit. The Spaniards were the first 
translators of Euclid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius Pergzeus, Eutochius, Dio- 
cles, Diophantes, Hippocrates, and 
Ptolemy, and many others, particu- 
larly mathematicians. The Spanish 
commentaries on these authors were 
admirable. In fact, it is impossi- 
ble to read over the catalogue made 
by Casiri, of the Arabian MSS. in 
the Escurial library, without being 
lost at the assiduity and vast at- 
tainments of the scholars of Spain. 
Now, the Peninsula is the Cim- 
merian abode of ignorance. It was 
once the first maritime power in 
the world; and even at the close of 
the last century, it could have sent 
no less than eighty well-equipped 
ships of the line to sea. The sole 
remnant of such greatness, and so 
mighty an armament, is one solitary 
vessel; and this, as the American 
informs us, “ lay abandoned, with- 
out anchor or cable, with a single 
mast standing, and careened against 
a sand bank, a mournful emblem of 





1826, to have been 13,732,000: of these, 13,490,031, are given as lay inhabitants; 
127,345, clergy; 100,732, soldiers; 14,064, sailors. Be it observed, however, that 
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national decline.” Even the paltry 
coasting trade is carried on by Ita- 
lians, and under the Italian flag, on 
account of the adventurous boldness 
of the South American pirates. 

The following is an account of the 
Spanish bankers :— 


“ In the evening I went in search of the 
banker, named in my circular of credit. I 
found a respectable looking old gentleman 
seated among his family, and just about to 
qualify his fast with a cup of chocolate, 
which he hastened to offer me. When he 
found that I had just come in the diligence 
from Madrid, he inquired the particulars 
of the robbery, which he had already heard 
of in a general way. I had heard the 
story many times, but had not told it once. 
In consideration, however, of the audience, 
I made the attempt, and being occasion- 
ally assisted by two or three pretty Anda- 
luzas, when at a loss for a word, I was able 
to finish the sad narration. The old man 
every now and then exclaimed—‘ Caram- 
ba!’—and his daughters stamped their 
little feet, and tried to frown, and called 
the robbers demonios and tunantes. They 
seemed indignant that a stranger should 
have met with such treatment in Espafia; 
but were somewhat consoled in learning 
that it had happened among the rough 
Manchegos, and not in Andalusia. The 
old man hastened to place his house and 
purse at my disposition. I thanked him 
for the first, and agreed to take from the 
latter as much money as would carry me 
to Seville. He took me over the way to 
his tienda, where he sold almost every- 
thing, and made his young man tell me 
out the required sum, for which he would 
not receive any per centage. I afterwards 
found that the Spanish bankers are not in 
the habit of charging for small sums, ad- 
vanced as an accommodation to travellers. 
The one in question, like most others I 
had business with, was at the same time an 
importing merchant and a shopkeeper. 
This circumstance sufficiently shows the 
fallen condition of commerce in Spain, 
where we see nothing of that subdivision 
of its pursuits which is found in more flou- 
rishing countries. These humble mem- 
bers of the comercio are, however, the most 
liberal people in Spain, and have the 
clearest perception of the evils which dis- 
tress their unhappy country. They are 
likewise distinguished for an unshaken 
probity, not universal in other parts of the 
world, where business is done upon a 
larger scale. 


The contrasts which the American 


Miiiano is suspicious authority. His work is full of the grossest errors, and himself a 


miserable creature of the court. 
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draws between the former and pre- 
sent condition of Segovia and Toledo 
are applicable to every other place in 
the Peninsula. As regards Segovia 
it is pitiable; but Toledo and the 
other cities in the south of Spain, 
the favourite abodes of her Moorish 
princes, afford a heart-sickening dif- 
ference. We give the two following 
as the last extracts, not having space 
for any thing more from the amusing 
pages of our very clever American 
Traveller :— 


“ Towards three in the afternoon we 


entered that famous old city of Segovia, of 


which the curious may find mention, un- 
der the very same name, in the Natural 
History of Pliny. Nor has Segovia failed 
to make a distinguished figure in modern 
times; for it was a long while the princi- 
pal manufacturing city of the whole Pe- 
ninsula. At the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, we learn from Townshend, 
that there were in Segovia thirty-four 
thousand persons employed exclusively in 
the manufacture of cloth; but now the 
whole population of the city does not ex- 
ceed ten thousand. As a compensation 
for this decline, the number of convents 
has increased to twenty-one, and there are 
now twenty-six churches. Industry has 
fled—the clergy remain and multiply. In 
the open country between Madrid and 
Segovia, for one inhabited house that we 
came to, there were certainly two in ruins ; 
indeed, it seemed as though we were 
assing through a depopulated territory. 
Iany of these houses, we were told, had 
been destroyed in the war of independ- 
ence; but it is likely, that in more in- 
stances, the insecurity of living isolated 
has led to their abandonment. As the vil- 
lages in this part of Spain are separated by 
very long intervals, it generally follows 
that he who abandons his house to seek 
security in the society of his fellow men, 


must likewise give up the cultivation of 


his field. Hence result a diminished pro- 
duction and declining population; and 
hence, too, the painful sight of wasted 
lands and ruined habitations.” 


Now for unfortunate Toledo :— 


** Toledo, indeed, furnishes a striking 
epitome of the national decay. Here you 
may see the monuments of past magni- 
ficence crumbling to pieces, and ready to 
crush the squalid habitations of modern 
times. If you go forth into those streets, 
which were once threnged with busy arti- 
sans and bustling soldiers, you are met by 
burly priests in unwieldy hats and sable 
garments, or filthy friars, with shaven 
crowns and robes of dirty flannel, their 
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well filled and sensual faces giving a flat 
denial to the humility of their attire. 
These, with the realistas and hordes of 
able-bodied beggars, who receive their re- 
gular meals at the convent doors and bring 
up families without labour, compose no 
inconsiderable part of the population of 
Toledo, Instead of the noise of the loom 
and the shuttle, and the voice of cheerful 
labour, which announced the presence of 
an industrious and happy people, you may 
now hear the tinkling be!l of the host, or 
the louder tolling of some convent clock, 
calling the lazy inmates to the daily duties 
of the refectory. The stirring sounds of 
martial music are exchanged for the nasal 
monotony of perpetual masses. But though 
there is much religion in Toledo, there is 
very little morality. There is, on the con- 
trary, a vast deal of libertinism in this 
same sainted city. Indeed, how can it be 
otherwise, when so large a number of ro- 
bust and high fed men are interdicted 
from the open enjoyment of domestic and 
family endearments, and, at the same time, 
provided with money to purchase the gra- 
tification of every desire? Many of the 
clergy, doubtless, observe their vow of ce- 
libacy, many have domestic establishments 
and families, many lead a roving life, and 
prey upon the community. Hence the 
privilege of legitimating three hundred 
misbegotten children, conceded in the thir- 
teenth century by the papal see, to that 
great prelate, Don Roderic, though inade- 
quate to the wants of Toledo, must, if it 
still exist, be very useful.* The offspring 
of this clerical intercourse furnish monks 
and nuns for the convents of Toledo; just 
as the mendicants rear their hopeful off- 
spring, to nourish and keep alive the beg- 
garly fraternity.” 


Spain, however, has the germs of 
more prosperous circumstances in her 
bosom. Her inhabitants, like the 
charmed teeth of the Cadmean dragon, 
are waiting the moving influence of a 
higher power, when they will burst 
forth in all the panoply of war, and 
enact deeds worthy the great renown 
of their chivalrous progenitors. She 
has, also, amid the surrounding dark- 
ness of mind, a few men of philoso- 
phical attainments and intellectual 
energy. Two very and truly cele- 
brated among their countrymen are 
now no more, but they have left be- 
hind them worthy disciples ready to 
follow with energy in the footsteps 
of their masters. These two are 
Campomanes and Jovellanos ; of the 
latter some information has been re- 
cently given to our readers; of the 
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former little if any thing is known 
to Englishmen, and we think we 
shall be doing a service if we present 
some short notice of his beneficial 
career. This shall be done in our 
next Number. A few observations, 
however, upon the Spanish Clergy, 
will not be deemed an inappropriate 
conclusion to this paper. 


The Spanish clergy may be divided 
into two distinct orders—the higher 
and lower. The formerclassis compos- 
ed of members of the episcopal body, 
dignitaries and canons of cathedrals, 
rectors or curés of large towns, pro- 
fessors of the universities, and en- 
dowed monks, such as the Bene- 
dictines, Hyeronomites, Bernardines, 
Carthusians, &c. This class, too, 
comprises the better instructed por- 
tion of the ecclesiastics, most of whom, 
previously to the revolution, began to 
adopt modern philosophical ideas on 
the subject of political government. 

The lower order of the Spanish 
clergy is composed of the choir of ec- 
clesiastics belonging to cathedral chap- 
ters, vicars of inferior rank, monks 
of every denomination, and a name- 
less crowd of priests, attached to the 
different churches in quality of occa- 
sional curates. Some of the latter are 
provided with trifling church prefer- 
ments, known by the name of capel- 
lanias, and mostly in the gift of noble 
families, by whose ancestors they have 
been founded. 

Religion, in Spain, is wholly a 
matter of exterior form. The most 
fervent devotion amounts merely to a 
conviction, that salvation depends on 
the rigorous accomplishment of the 
letter of the divine precept expressly 
revealed to man, in order that a strict 
compliance with religious ceremony 
may efface the sins which human na- 
ture is prone to commit. For this 
reason a Spanish devotee rarely as- 
pires to perfection. Such of our read- 
ers as have visited the land of Saint 
Theresa, or gazed with admiration on 
a Castilian beauty, 


“Soft as her clime, and sunny as her skies,” 


will doubtless be surprised, that reli- 
gion which, even in less favoured re- 
gions, boasts its modern saints and 
martyrs, should be treated with cold 
indifference in a climate whose genial 
influence might be supposed to vivify 
and exalt every sentiment of the heart. 
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Spain undoubtedly abounds with pies 
ty—piety in the literal acceptation of 
the term ; but how seldom do we there 
meet with those ardent spirits, with 
whom the love of Heaven is a feeling, 
not a duty, and by whom “ Holy 
Mother Church” is considered an in- 
dulgent parent rather than an un- 
sparing task-mistress? It iseven rare 
to discover among the Spanish fair 
the slightest tendency to that glow- 
ing and disinterested devotion, of 
which there are frequent examples in 
France. It would be difficult to as- 
sign the exact cause of this coldness 
to the spirit, whilst the letter of reli- 
gious duty is observed with scrupu- 
lous attention. Were we to hazard an 
opinion on the subject, we would most 
reverentially ascribe the circumstance 
to the operation of the Holy Inqui- 
sition; whose racks and scourges, 
though ill adapted to “‘ set the affec- 
tions on heavenly things,” are admi- 
rably calculated to teach the Spanish 
christian, or rather catholic, the pre- 
cise point at which damnation be- 
gins. 

Spain is remarkable for a class of 
female devotees called Beatas, who 
are distinguished from the rest of 
their sex by a more rigid attention to 
the exercises of religion. Their piety, 
however, is of a very material cast, 
and few of them belong to the higher 
classes of society. The truth of this 
observation will be fully confirmed by 
the following anecdote, related by an 
eye-witness of the circumstance to 
which it alludes :— 

“TI passed the year 1806,” says the 
narrator, “ in a little town of Old Castile, 
where I lived on intimate terms with the 
Provisor or Grand Vicar of the Diocesan 
Bishop,—a man of superior understanding 
and agreeable manners. His conversation 
was not only amusing but instructive, as 
he was thoroughly acquainted with the 
usages and institutions of his country. On 
one occasion I dined at his house, when a 
female of not equivocal reputation, abso- 
lutely forced his door at an hour which, in 
Spain, is generally devoted to domestic 
privacy. The lady, whose physiognomy 
bore evident indications of wrath, and of 
sundry ‘ potations pottle deep,’ uncere- 
moniously entered the apartment where 
we were seated at table, and without any 
exordium, or even the customary form of 
salutation, told her angry tale to the Re- 
verend Father. In a voice nearly inarti- 
culate with rage she denounced a certain 
Augustine Monk, who had refused her ab- 
solution, and forbidden her to approach 
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the communion table on the following day, 
which happened to be the festival of Saint 
Anne, her patron Saint. The infuriated 
dame appeared horrified at the idea of 
omitting the pious ceremony by which, 
since her attainment to years of discretion, 
she had annually been wont to wash away 
her little amorous peccadilloes. The worthy 
Provisor attempted to soothe the amazon 
who seemed so resolutely bent on contri- 
tion, or at least confession; but she was 
not to be soothed. He recommended her 
to address herself to some more accom- 
modating priest, but in vain: the female 
Titan was determined to take Heaven by 
storm, A vigorous stamp on the ground, 
accompanied by an imperative shall, soon 
convinced the would-be peacemaker that 
his exhortations were lost. ‘The Jewofa 
friar shall absolve me from my sins, since I 
am ready to confess them,’ cried the de- 
vout complainant. Adopting the impartial 
motto of ‘ Audi alteram partem,’ the Grand 
Vicar summoned to his presence the re- 
fractory priest; when it turned out that the 
latter had decided upon withholding the 
rite of absolution, under the hope that his 
refusal would awaken his ‘ fair im-penitent’ 
to a sense of her transgressions, and induce 
her to forego the pleasure of sinning, if, for 
no other reason, said he, that she might be 
spared the trouble of so frequently repent- 
ing. The Monk’s defence, however, was 
far from satisfactory to the Grand Vicar, at 
which, when the court was cleared both of 
plaintiff and defendant, I could not avoid 
testifying my surprise. ‘* You seem not to 
be aware,’ said my ghostly friend, ‘ of the 
manner in which we settle such points on 
this side of the Pyrenees. But recollect the 
old Spanish saying,—love and robbery, 
when commanded by necessity, are not 
crimes,’”’ 


If the reader had ever been at 
Valencia, or Madrid, during the 
celebration of La Fiesta di Muerti, 
or Festival of the Dead, he would 
have enjoyed an opportunity of ob- 
serving Spanish fanaticism and su- 
perstition in a remarkable point of 
view. On the occasion of this sin- 
gular festival, which takes place 
early in the month of November, 
every good Catholic feels bound to 
display his piety and zeal, by de- 
voting a sum of money for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the souls of his 
friends or relations from purgatory. 
It would be the height of impiety to 
imagine that they could otherwise be 
saved from a short sojourn of some 
hundred years in that agreeable half- 
way house, or that evena long life of 
virtue and abstinence could produce 
the beneficial effects which are in- 
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sured to orthodox believers by the 
venal paternosters of a “ priest all 
shaven and shorn.” 

Of all the tenets professed by the 
Catholic church, there is perhaps 
none on which the Spanish clergy 
insist with more pertinacity than on 
the doctrine of purgatory. The motive 
is easily divined; they consider it a 
most productive article of faith— 
an inexhaustible mine of wealth,— 
and one that can be worked without 
either fatigue or danger. 

On the occasion of the Festival of 
the Dead, all the churches in Spain 
are hung with black, and illuminated 
with an immense number of wax can- 
dies. The priests repeat masses in 
almost all the chapels,—or, to speak 
correctly, they gallop through three 
at a time upon each altar, and even 
this post-haste piety is scarcely sufli- 
cient to satisfy the demands of the 
customers. Each mass is consecrated 
to the deliverance of a soul, and costs 
ten francs to the person who may be 
kind enough to interest himself in the 
welfare of the said poor soul. Whilst 
some of the priests are occupied in 
serving out their triple cannonade, 
others busy themselves in chanting 
requiems in favour of the souls whose 
surviving relatives are too poor to pay 
the stipulated price for each mass. 
The requiems cost only four or five 
sols each. Can any modern im- 
provement in travelling be superior to 
this ‘ cheap, safe, and expeditious 
conveyance” to Heaven! We are 
not, however, prepared to assert that 
the requiems possess exactly the same 
virtue as the masses, because in well- 
regulated society it is always under- 
stood that the article which costs the 
highest price must unquestionably be 
the best. In religion, as well as in 
love, government, and other matters, 
the stuff must be charged according 
to its quality, or its capacity of 
standing wear and tear : it is but just 
that the “sinner of high station” 
and heavy purse, should be suitably 
equipped at all points; while your 
beggarly knave must be content to 
ride through purgatory upon a re- 
quiem which, to our poor thinking, 
is a hack that answers well enough 
for ordinary work. After these pi- 
ous requiems come the processions, 
chaplets, rosaries, and a number of 
other appendages to devotion, all des- 
tined to the same laudable object, and 
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all paid for in ready money: so that 
in the city of Valencia alone, the ave- 
rage amount of Monkish industry, 
during the continuation of the Festi- 
val of the Dead, forms a total each 
vear of three millions of reals. 

" The prayers for the dead are di- 
rected at Valencia by religious frater- 
nities that are often in possession of 
considerable property. Such as wish 
to be fried after death as short a time 
as possible in the flames of purgatory, 
have only to inscribe themselves on 
the books of these fraternities, and 
pay certain stated contributions. 
They thus acquire a right to all the 
prayers and vows to which the reve- 
nues of the society are (supposed to 
be) dedicated. 

The day of the Festival of the Dead 
is usually announced by means of 
large placards posted in all the 
churches; and the machine on which 
the placards are fixed is ingeniously 
constructed so as to inflame the ima- 
gination of the people to enthusiasm, 
and induce them to open their purse- 
strings to the clergy; for that is the 
grand object :—*‘ hic labor improbus.” 
On the occasion of this féte, the 
ocular faculties of the populace are 
usually regaled with the view of 
skulls, bones, and other picturesque 
mementos. Silver plates are left in 
various directions for the purpose of 
receiving the offerings of the pious. 
Every church that can muster a bell, 
ushers in the eventful holiday with a 
din almost sufficient to root up the 
pavement. Priests may be seen issu- 
ing in swarms from the sacristy, like 
bees from a hive. Each holy father 
carries the implements of his trade ; 
that is to say, the utensils necessary 
for the celebration of his productive 
masses, and, with a solemn tone and 
cracked voice, croaks his Ave Marias 
and dismal descriptions of purgatory, 
on the same principle that induces a 
good-natured street-sweeper to cau- 
tion the foot passengers against dirty 
crossings. Women cry, children 
squall, men thump their stomachs, 
pickpockets attend to their vocation, 
and wax-chandlers have a busy time 
of it. 

The influence of the clergy in Spain 
is ina great measure attributable to 
the laxity which is tacitly encouraged 
by the priests with regard to the per- 
formance of religious duties. Other 
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causes, which mainly tend to produce 
the same effect, consist in the system 
of indulgences, and in the familiar 
and daily intercourse of the lower or- 
ders of the clergy with the people ; 
for it is solely upon that class that the 
Spanish clergy can be said to exercise 
considerable influence. The higher 
ranks of society entertain for the 
whole body of the priesthood a de- 
gree of aversion which in many cases 
amounts to a rooted antipathy. The 
father confessor has long ceased to be 
a welcome guest in the houses of the 
wealthy. Even the better educated 
ecclesiastics have little or no inter- 
course with their humbler brethren, 
and had it not been for the revolution 
of 1820, in all probability the monas- 
tic orders would have been totally 
suppressed, or at least reduced to a 
very small number of convents. 

Since the commencement of the 
present century, the power of the 
inquisition has gradually dwindled 
away. The last Grand Inquisitor, 
Don Ramon de Arce, was an enlight- 
ened prelate, and, paradoxical as the 
assertion may appear when stated of 
the chief of the Holy Office, his to- 
leration and liberality were extreme. 
He resides at present in France, whi- 
ther he retired a short time previous 
to the restoration of the Bourbons in 
1814. 

It is a fact we believe not generally 
known, that the higher orders of the 
Spanish clergy were greatly averse to 
the re-establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion, and to the present day their 
sentiments on that point are un- 
changed. In the last war between 
France and Spain, many of the most 
distinguished Spanish prelates se- 
cretly solicited the interference of 
France for the prevention of an evil 
which they seemed justly to consider 
the most disastrous that could befall 
their country. This statement, how- 
ever it may contradict the prevailing 
notions on this subject, yet rests upon 
indisputable authority ; it may, there- 
fore, contribute to moderate the unfa- 
vourable sentiments hitherto formed 
of the Spanish priesthood, many of 
whom deserve to be exempted from 
the sweeping imputations of igno- 
rance, fanaticism, and irregularity, 
which stain the character of the mass 
of that body. 






















































































































































Tue fourteenth day of April being that 
appointed by their Most Gracious 
Majesties for receiving the presenta- 
tion copy of Fraser’s Magazine, Oliver 
Yorke, attended by the whole body 
of the Contributors, dressed in Oxford 
gowns and Cambridge caps, waited 
on their Majesties, and were by the 
Lord in Waiting ushered into the 
Royal Presence. His Majesty was 
enthroned ready to receive them, 
contrary to his usual custom, and no 
sooner had they made their respect- 
ful obeisances to our beloved Mo- 
narch, than he, with his usual good 
humour, addressed Oliver as follows : 
**Go it, Noll! spin us your yarn, 
and have done with it.” Oliver 
bowed gracefully, and began : 


“* May it please your Majesty,— 
We, the Editor and Contributors con- 
nected with the only Magazine worth 
naming in your Majesty’s dominions, 
cannot allow the first year of your 
Majesty’s reign to elapse without 
laying at the foot of your Majesty’s 
throne the first year of our incom- 
parable Magazine. In so doing two 
subjects naturally suggest themselves 
to our minds—these are, your Ma- 
jesty’s great merit, and our own. 
We crave permission to begin with 
the first. Called to assume the reins 
of government in this glorious and 
happy country, at a moment big with 
the destinies of after-ages, your Ma- 
jesty, fully comprehending and going 
along with the spirit of the time, pre- 
sents to the eye of Europe the noble 
spectacle of a king, the constitutional 
head of a free people—deserving and 
enjoying their enthusiastic love, and 
strengthening his throne by an en- 
trenchment stronger and more du- 
rable than stone or brass—an en- 
trenchment of loyal and incorruptible 
British hearts. The principles of 
economy, retrenchment, and reform, 
which guided your Majesty in early 
and matured manhood, are not aban- 
doned by your Majesty now—but 
animate those wise councils, whence 
we confidently look for salutary 
measures, at once the security of the 
rulers and the ruled, of the sovereign 
and his faithful subjects. 

‘** Nor have the blessings and be- 
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neficial effects of your Majesty’s ac- 
cession been visible only in public 
life and political concerns. In the 
discharge of those domestic duties, 

“¢ Which sanctify the cottage fire 

With service meet,’” 

your Majesty has shewn that in Eng- 
land they lend no less a charm to the 
palace and to the princely splendours 
of a kingly life. The pure spectacle of 
conjugal love and faith presented by 
your Majesty and the illustrious part- 
ner of your throne, tends to the ex- 
tension of an empire no less dear to 
your Majesty than these imperial 
isles—we mean the empire of virtue, 
of gentle feelings, chaste affections, 
and all that dignifies our human 
kind. Though sensible as we are that 
the adoration of these household gods 
has in itself its own reward, still we 
cannot refrain from reminding your 
Majesty of the inexpressible joy, of 
the tearful rapture with which your 
Majesty and our gracious Queen are 
welcomed, whenever the British peo- 
ple are honoured by your Majesty’s 
presence among them in their diver- 
sions. That your Majesty may long 
maintain this truly enviable sway 
over the affections of a brave, uncon- 
querable nation, is the fervent prayer 
of the Editor and Contributors, en- 
gaged in the conducting of Fraser’s 
Magazine. 

** On the subject of our own me- 
rits, we will not detain your Majesty 
long. Our greatest boast is, that 
they should in some degree, however 
faint, resemble those of your Majes- 
ty. Our accession to the literary 
throne and government was nearly 
contemporaneous with the accession 
of your Majesty. We, like your Ma- 
jesty, comprehended the wants of the 
period, and perceived that an eco- 
nomy in the payment, a retrench- 
ment in the use, of dulness, together 
with a thorough reform of the lite- 
rary legislature, were imperatively de- 
manded. To reply to this demand 
has been, and is our unceasing care ; 
and we have the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion of assuring your Majesty that 
the reform in literature, by our strong 
efforts and forcible advocacy, keeps 
pace with that in politics; and we 
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have the fullest confidence that the 
novelists and the noodles, the Bur- 
lington—and borough—mongers, will 
fall together. 

“Tn private life, such of us as are 
married imitate your Majesty, and 
those who are wedded to a single state 
conduct themselves in a manner so 
truly exemplary, that the sooner they 
marry the better. We have, in con- 
clusion, the satisfaction of saying, 
that in popularity well earned and 
richly merited, we are second only 
to your Majesty—and promising to 
heighten, if possible, the enjoyment 
now experienced by your Majesty in 
reading our monthly lucubrations, 
we lay at the foot of your Majesty’s 
throne the intellectual harvest of a 


Oliver here advanced gracefully to 
the King’s footstool, and having 
kissed his Majesty’s hand, delivered 
acopy of the first twelve months of 
Fraser’s Magazine, splendidly bound 
by the publisher for the occasion. 
His Majesty then rose, and delivered 
the following reply : 


“Mr. Yorke and Gentlemen,—- 
When | abruptly requested the read- 
ing of your address, it was under the 
impression that it would consist of 
the same sort of palaver with which 
the universities, the Scotch clergy, 
and other persons of that calibre, 
have thought fit to somnolize us. I 
am happy to say I was deceived.— 
Yours is the very best address I ever 
heard. It shall always be my en- 
deavour to deserve, my pride to pos- 
sess the affections of my people. As 
to your own labours, be assured they 
afford me much and cheerful relaxa- 
tion from the arduous duties of state, 
and I trust that you will continue in 
the career you have so honourably 
and successfully begun. On the pre- 
sent occasion I shall not confer the 
honour of knighthood on Mr. Yorke, 
because I intend to confer that of ba- 
ronetcy on him very shortly. Gen- 
tlemen, I shall now intimate to the 
Queen that you are here. I hope 
you’ll address her as well as you 
have addressed me.” 


His Majesty then retired, and al- 
most immediately after the Queen en- 
tered, and took her station on the 
throne. Oliver again stood forward, 
and delivered the following address : 
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** May it please your Majesty,— 
We, the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine, 
and the Contributors thereto, have 
the honour of approaching the throne 
with our heartfelt congratulations on 

your Majesty’s accession. This event 
oe already given to arts, manufac- 
tures, and trade, an impetus un- 
known for long years in this king- 
dom—and many an humble family is 
now happy and contented, which but 
recently pined under the weight of 
want, neglect, and misery. Your 
Majesty’s presence is hailed with 
heartfelt gladness wherever it is be- 
held, and your Majesty may be truly 
said to 


“ * Read your history in a nation’s eyes.’’’ 


—eyes flashing with enthusiasm, or 
suffused with emotion at your Ma- 
jesty’s virtues, and anxious solici- 
tude for your people’s welfare. 

“We have the high honour of pre- 
senting to your Majesty a copy of our 
Magazine, which has already been 
graciously distinguished by your Ma- 
jesty’s approval of one of its depart- 
ments—the literary Portraits. Your 
Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to laugh rather heartily at the repre- 
sentation of Mr. Samuel Rogers, a 
banker, who is not wholly innocent 
of versification. The portrait of Mr. 
Thomas Moore equally excited your 
Majesty’s risible muscles, while that 
of Mrs. Caroline Norton, in the March 
number, has convinced your Ma- 
jesty that there is only one person in 
England worthy of taking your Ma- 
jesty’s portrait—namely, the artist of 
Fraser’s Magazine. 

“Our deep and loyal attachment 
to your Majesty has been testified by 
the name which, in venerating com- 
pliment to your Majesty, we have 
selected for our Magazine. It is 
called Recina—and it shall be our 
care to render it, as far as possible, 
worthy of that title, by an union of 
merits and accomplishments, humbly 
emulative of those by which the 
Queen of England is distinguished. 

“That your Majesty may enjoy a 
long career of prosperity, health, and 
inclination to further the interests of 
Fraser’s Magazine, is our hearty and 
constant prayer.” 


The Queen was graciously pleased 
to return the following answer : 


“ Gentlemen,—If any considera- 
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tion were wanting to convince me of 
the important and humanizing effect 
of letters on a country, it would surely 
have been supplied by the elevated 
sentiments and elegant expressions 
which have been just addressed to me. 
In the high station to which Provi- 
dence has been pleased to raise me, 
the assurance of the affection of the 
people of these kingdoms is my 
greatest delight, and will always be 
most welcome to me. 

«‘ You have not overrated my anx- 
iety for the advancement of the in- 
terests of your Magazine. Its title is 
flattering to me. The talent display- 
ed in it has occasioned me many 
hours of sincere gratification, and I 
am most anxious that the ladies of 
England should understand that in 
nothing could they please me more 


| May, 


than in patronizing, as I assuredly 
shall do, the ornament of the litera- 
ture of this great country. Gentle- 
men, I again thank you.” 


Oliver Yorke had then the honour 
of presenting the Magazine, of kiss- 
ing her Majesty’s hand, and of in- 
troducing to her Majesty the Con- 
tributors severally. Her Majesty was 
much pleased with their decent and 
jovial appearance, so different from 
that of the leaden and lackadaisical 
lubbers who commonly pass for lite- 
rary men, The Queen then with- 
drew, and Oliver, accompanied by 


The whole deputation, 
On this occasion, 
Took a collation 

Of whiskey punch. 


THE UNITED STATES, 


FROM GOTHE. 


America, thou hast it better 
Than our ancient hemisphere ; 
Thou hast no falling castles, 


Nor basalt, as here : 


Thy children, they know not 
Their youthful prime to mar, 


= 


mow 
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Vain retrospection 
Of ineffective war. 
Fortune wait on thy glorious spring ! 
And, when in time thy poets sing, 
May some good genius guard them all, 
From Baron, Robber, Knight, and Ghost traditional. 
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THE DUC DE SULLY. 
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“T pousr not,” said the queen, ‘‘ that 
you have seen the last letter, sent by 
us to the king our brother, for I learn 
from Stafford and others that he con- 
ceals none of his secrets from you.” 
De Rosny replying in the affirmative, 
her majesty expressed her readiness 
to explain to him what she had re- 
ferred to in the concluding part of 
that letter. She then went on to 
discuss the probable designs of the 
House of Austria, and observed, that 
as the king’s affairs were now ina 
very different condition from that by 
which he had been embarrassed in 
1598, he would perhaps be prepared 
to enter in good earnest on the course 
which had been then proposed. To 
this De Rosny replied, that though 
the war with Savoy and various 
internal disturbances had since that 
time drawn largely on the royal cof- 
fers, still the revenues were so well 
managed, that the artillery ammuni- 
tion, and all other necessaries for war 
could be abundantly supplied. Note 
withstanding these favourable cir- 
cumstances, however, the king would 
be ill-advised in commencing an open 
war with the House of Austria, which 
was too powerful to be attacked by 
half-measures. And he further sub- 
mitted, that a combination of France, 
England, and the States, would be 
insufficient for so great an enterprize, 
which would require the confederated 
strength of all the kings, princes, 
potentates, and republics, who stood 
in dread of the tyranny, or had to 
gain by the diminution of that gigantic 
power. In this view her oy 
concurred, with a condition whic 

she deemed indispensable—namely, 
that the desires of each confederate 
should be regulated, so that no 
ground of apprehension might be 
given to the rest; as must infallibly 
be the case, were the more powerful 
to insist on the chief part in the dis- 
tribution of conquests; and above 
all, that neither the king of France, 
nor the king of Scotland, who must 
doubtless be her successor, nor those 
of Denmark or Sweden, who might 


be very powerful by land and sea, 
nor, of course, herself, should advance 
any claim to the seventeen provinces 
of the Low Countries, nor to any 
province adjoining them. ‘ For,’ 
continued the queen, ‘not to conceal 
any thing from you, if the king your 
master should wish to render him- 
self proprietor or even feudal lord of 
these provinces, it might excite my 
displeasure and jealousy; as for my 
own part I should not be surprised 
at his entertaining a similar senti- 
ment with regard to myself; and s0 
of the other estates and dignities of 
which the too ambitious House of 
Austria may be deprived.” De Ros- 
ny on the part of the king, declared 
these to be the views by which his 
majesty was actuated. And after 
some further conversation he took 
his leave, deeply impressed with the 
wisdom and penetration of Elizabeth. 
On returning to Calais, he was 
warmly welcomed by the king, who 
declared his readiness to meet the 
wishes of his “‘ sister of England,” and 
fully approved of the manner in which 
the interview had terminated. 

Before leaving the coast, Henry 
received intelligence of the continued 
discontent and machinations of Mar- 
shal de Biron, to put an end to 
which he, by the advice of De Ros- 
ny, appointed the refractory lord 
embassador extraordinary to the 
English court. Elizabeth was no 
stranger to the vain, boastful, arro- 
gant, and mutinous character of the 
marshal, who, though a brave sol- 
dier, was a most impracticable sub- 
ject. She is said to have given him 
a piece of advice which, if attended 
to, would have saved him from the 
restless life, and ignominious death 
he afterwards experienced. Alluding 
to the head of Essex, then exposed 
on the Tower of London, the queen 
thus addressed De Biron—‘*‘ You may 
there see the head of the Earl of Es- 
sex. I had raised him to the highest 
dignities, and he possessed the un- 
limited favour of his queen. But, 
abusing my goodness, he had the 
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mad audacity to believe that I could 
never dispense with him. His too 
great fortune, and his ambition, ren- 
dered him perfidious and proud, and 
all the more criminal for his seeming 
virtue. He has suffered a just pun- 
ishment, and if my brother the king 
would believe me, he would pursue 
at Paris the conduct which I have 
done in London. He would do well 
to sacrifice all traitors and rebels to 
his own safety. I pray heaven that 
his clemency prove not fatal to him.” 
On the return of the marshal from 
his English mission, he was sent as 
ambassador extraordinary to Swit- 
zerland, and all possible means were 
employed by the king to reclaim 
him, for which purpose De Rosny 
frequently exerted himself by writ- 
ten and verbal expostulations ; with 
what success, will be seen hereafter. 
On the 27th of September, 1601, 
the Queen of France gave birth to a 
son, an event which was hailed with 
transport by the whole nation. The 
joy of Henry experienced some di- 
minution, by the report of La Rivi- 
ére, his principal physician, whom he 
had commanded to take the nativity 
of his first child, should it prove to 
beason. La Riviére remaining si- 
lent on the subject after some days 
had elapsed, the king sent for him, 
and said—‘ Apropos, M. De la Ri- 
viére, you tell me nothing concern- 
ing my son, the dauphin. What 
have you to say of his nativity?” 
“Sire,” replied ‘the physician, “ I 
began to take it, but did not proceed, 
as I have in part forgotten the sci- 
ence, and further have always found 
it greatly deceptive.” This answer 
by no means contented the king. 
He insisted on knowing the worst ; 
whereupon De la Riviére, finding 
himself hard pressed, gave the fol- 
lowing statement, in a very angry 
tone :—“‘ Sire, your son will live the 
usual age of man, and will reign 
longer than yourself, but you and he 
will be totally different in temper 
and inclination: he will be fond of 
his own opinions and notions, and 
sometimes of those of others : think- 
ing more than is said will be the 
fashion : calamities threaten your 
ancient allies: your arrangements 


will be Penel He will execute 
great things, will be very fortunate in 
his designs, and will make himself 
much talked of in Christendom: there 
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will be a continual interchange of 
peace and war: issue he will have; and 
after him, things will grow worse; 
which is all you will know of me, and 
more than I had determined to tell 
you.” ‘* You allude to the Hugue- 
nots, I see clearly, and you say so, 
because you belong to them,” said 
Henry. “ Sire,” returned the phy- 
sician, ‘‘ I allude to whatever you 
please, but you will know nothing 
more from me.”’ And so saying he 
retired in great displeasure. This 
prediction was delivered in the pre- 
sence of De Rosny, with whom the 
king continued in long and earnest 
discussion, as to its probable import. 
Both these truly great men—brave 
and undaunted in war, prudent and 
sagacious in peace—were equally 
prone to a blind belief in the fore- 
seeing powers of persons, whom, in 
the most ordinary matters, they 
would not have deigned to consult. 

In this year a conspiracy was dis- 
covered, deeply implicating the Mar- 
shal De Biron, having for its object 
the dismemberment of France into 
provinces, each to be governed by a 
petty sovereign, under the protection 
of Spain. The Duke of Savoy was 
to take possession of the Lyonnois, 
Dauphiné, and La Provence. Biron, 
as Duke of Burgundy, would have 
espoused a Spanish princess, or a 
daughter of the house of Savoy, with 
Franche Comté for her dowry. This 
plan was betrayed by La Fin, one of 
the conspirators, to whom De Biron 
had given offence by his preference 
of the Baron De Lux. The king, by 
the advice of De Rosny, refrained 
from any overt measures, confining 
himself to watching with care the 
movements of the chief conspirators, 
Count D’Auvergne, and the Marshals 
De Biron and De Bouillon. 

At the beginning of 1602, the ap- 
pointment of governor of the Bastille 
was given to De Rosny, and buta 
short period elapsed before the Mar- 
shal De Biron and the Count D’Au- 
vergne were his prisoners. Previ- 
ously to the arrest of these infatuated 
nobles, the former had been treated 
with the utmost forbearance by the 
king, who only required from him 
an admission of his fault, and a re- 
nunciation of his seditious projects. 
For this purpose, De Rosny repeat- 
edly sounded him, offering to repre- 
sent to the king any grievance of 
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which he might have to complain, or 
any project, the fulfilment of which 
would not interfere with the public 
good. The Marshal, however, ob- 
served a dogged silence, declaring 
that he had never alluded to any 
grievance, and that he had no project 
to divulge—till the king, dreading 
the danger of further delay, and the 
spread of disaffection, ordered the 
arrest of De Biron, whose guilt was 
fully established by documentary and 
other evidence. On his first exami- 
nation at the Bastille, he frequently 
contradicted himself; but before the 
Parliament his defence was ably 
made. Mezeray tells us, that in his 
speech he gave so lively a represen- 
tation of his exploits, and appealed 
so powerfully to the compassion of 
the auditory, that some among the 
judges shed tears, and would proba- 
bly have pronounced a merciful sen- 
tence, had the decision been made 
on the spot. But there not being 
sufficient time to count the votes, the 
business was adjourned till the fol- 
lowing Monday, when he received 
sentence of death. Before proceed- 
ing to the place of execution, he in- 
quired whether any one belonging to 
M. De Rosny was present, and on 
being shown one of his secretaries, 
he thus addressed him: “ I beg you, 
sir, to present my regards to M. De 
Rosny, and tell him, that he this 
day loses one of his most affection- 
ate friends and servants: I have ever 
highly esteemed his merits and his 
friendship.”” Then raising his voice, 
and covering his eyes with his hand- 
kerchief, he continued: ‘‘ Ah! if I 
had believed him, I should not now 
be here! How truly good and faith- 
ful a servant to the king and to the 
state is De Rosny! His majesty does 
wisely to employ him; for so long as 
he does so, the affairs of France must 
prosper, as mine would have done 
had I believed his counsel!” He 
walked composedly to the scaffold, 
and notwithstanding the enormity of 
his fault, and the unquestionable evi- 
dence on which he was convicted, 
his fate was deeply commiserated 
by the crowd, who knew his bra- 
very, and beheld his fall. Nor could 
it fail to provoke unfavourable re- 
mark, that the Count D’Auvergne, 
brother by the mother’s side to the 
king’s mistress, the Marchioness De 
Verneuil, was spared, for considera- 


The Duc de Sully. 
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tions which may be easily imagined. 
The populace were at no pains to 
conceal their sentiments on the oc- 
casion : ‘‘ Never,” says a French his- 
torian, ‘‘ was a tomb more devoutly 
visited :” while the more impartial 
and reasonable could not but regret 
that Henry, in the midst of brilliant 
prosperity, should have been unable 
to secure the safety of his person and 
throne unless by the sacrifice of so 
renowned a soldier. This act of 
rigorous justice was followed by one 
of an opposite character—a general 
pardon being proclaimed for all the 
accomplices in the conspiracy for 
which De Biron suffered. 

The next important occasion which 
called for the interference of De 
Rosny, was the accession of James 
the First to the crown of England, 
consequent on the demise of Eliza- 
beth—an event which occurred on 
the 4th of April, 1603. The French 
monarch was anxious to learn how 
far the new sovereign concurred in 
the sentiments of the late queen with 
reference to the House of Austria, 
To any effective measures, the co- 
operation of England was almost in- 
dispensable. In every case the ne- 
cessity of ascertaining the intention 
of this power became imperative, and 
therefore Henry fixed on De Rosny, 
who had so ably fulfilled his task in 
the interview with Elizabeth, to be 
the bearer of his congratulation on 
the accession of James the First. At 
the English court, the ambassador 
was received with all the distinction 
to which his official and personal 
character entitled him. On his pre- 
sentation to James, that monarch de- 
scended from his throne to meet him, 
and, in answer to a remonstrance 
from one of his nobles, said :—*“ If I 
honour this ambassador beyond the 
ordinary custom, it will be no prece- 
dent for any other case; for I espe- 
cially esteem and honour him, be- 
cause I am convinced of his affection 
to, and of his firmness in our reli- 
gion, of his loyalty to his master, of 
the signal services he has rendered 
his country, and of his many other 
virtues.” De Rosny rapidly ad- 
vanced in favour with this king, who 
took much delight in his conversa- 
tion, and listened with eagerness to 
his development of political views, 
without,- however, deciding on any 
particular line of conduct, The 
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truth was—and the envoy was not 
slow in discovering it—that James 
was of a character so vacillating and 
pusillanimous, that the bare mention 
of entering on the execution of a pro- 
ject was sufficient to set his inven- 
tion at work for the purpose of point- 
ing out probable obstacles and in- 
surmountable objections fatal to the 
design, of which at first he had ad- 
miringly approved. However, he 
entered into a treaty of alliance with 
France, and expressed himself so de- 

cidedly favourable to the design of 
repressing the ambition of the House 
of Austria, that Henry regarded the 
result of the embassy as strongly en- 
couraging to the object he had most 
at heart. Of his impatience for the 
return of his faithful minister, we 
may judge from the following note 
which De Rosny found awaiting him 
at Boulogne :—‘“ My friend, I have 
heard of your embarkation, and 
therefore send you these three lines, 
by which | say to you again—come, 
come, come—and the sooner you can 
do so, the more agreeable will it be 
to me, for I am expecting you with 
impatience.” No time was lost in 
complying with this request. Tra- 
velling all night, the ambassador ar- 
rived at Villiers-Coterést at eight on 
the following morning, where he 
found the king walking in the park. 
His welcome was proportionate to the 
eagerness wherewith he had been 

hoped for by Henry, who had begun 
to feel the absence of his most able 
and valued public servant and private 
friend. The system of order and re- 
gularity was of too recent establish- 
ment, not to require the presiding 
care of him who had created it; and 
various complaints coming to the ears 
of the king, convinced him, that a 
longer absence of De Rosny must have 
proved detrimental to the different de- 
partments of the domestic service. 
These considerations, added to his 
restless desire of learning more of the 
personal character and views of the 
English monarch than could with 
prudence have been given in the of- 
ficial dispatches, may sufficiently ac- 
count for his great joy on the present 


* “ This treaty,” 


says Hume, “one of the wisest and most equitable which James 
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occasion. After having repeatedlyem- 
braced De Rosny, he required of him a 
detailed account of his reception and 
stay at the court of James. He 
next desired that the treaty entered 
into with that sovereign should be 
read to him—and finding that it con- 
firmed all the conventions between 
himself and Elizabeth, and further 
stipulated that he of the two kings 
who might survive the other, should 
defend the kingdom and children of 
the deceased against all enemies, he 
warmly expressed his approbation.* 
Then turning to the Count De Sois- 
sons, he said, “‘ Well, cousin, what 
think you of all this? Give me your 
opinion freely.” ‘* Since such is your 
pleasure, sire,” replied the count, 
‘«T must say, that as the Marquis De 
Rosny seems to have such great cre- 
dit with the king of England, and to 
be on a wonderfully good footing 
with the English, he ought to have 
procured more advantageous condi- 
tions, and a treaty better drawn up 
than that which has just been pre- 
sented, which is, in fact, nothing but 
a string of hopes and fine words, 
without assurance that execution is 
likely to follow.” ‘* All this,” re- 
turned the king, “is mighty fine, 
and there is nothing so easy as to 
blame the actions of another. Know- 
ing the nature of the affair, you should 
confess, with me, that what he has 
done and negociated would have 
been impossible to any but himself, 
of whom they did not even demand 
the authority by which he acted. 
My only regret is, that he had not 
an absolute power delegated to him, 
in which case he would have finally 
concluded every thing, without leav- 
ing us exposed to the doubts and 
difficulties of delay. However, should 
his presence be again necessary 
abroad, I know that he will be al- 
ways ready to return and to serve 
with the same dexterity. This ex- 
ample has convinced me of the cer- 
tain truth of a Latin proverb, which 
I have heard a thousand times, mifte 
sapientem, et nihil dicas: and I may 
say with truth, that I have ever found 
him the same, and equally zealous in 





concluded throughout the course of his life, was more the work of this prince than 


of any of his ministers.” 


the treaty. 


And we may add, 


that it was more the work of Sully than of 
James, whose long discussions with the French ambassador evidently formed the basis of 
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my service towards Catholics and 
Huguenots, which I fear not to say 
in his presence, because, to a good 
heart, as I have always proved his to 
be, these praises will encourage him 
to do better, rather than render him 
haughty and indifferent.” 

In the same year De Rosny was 
appointed governor of Poitou, ‘‘ Why 
do I give you this appointment?” 
asked the king; “I believe,’ replied 
De Rosny, ‘‘ that the principal cause 
must be found in the kindness of your 
majesty and in my loyalty; for of 
other merits I have but few.” ‘‘Well,” 
said the king, ‘‘ what you have men- 
tioned may have been in part the 
cause, but the principal is that you 
are a Huguenot, and that governing 
in these provinces, and above all 
with Huguenots, prudently and con- 
formably to the instructions I shall 
give you, making you the medium of 
all my benefactions, you will gain 
the credit, which the Bouillons and 
others of the disaffected will gra- 
dually lose. Thus it is that I think 
it more advisable, for the good of my 
affairs, to entrust Poitou to your 
care, than to that of my sons or of 
any one else.” Agreeably to this 
declaration, the provisions necessary 
for his entering on the government, 
were made out, and presented to De 
Rosny, on the 16th of December, 
1603. 

The principal event which marked 
the commencement of the following 
year was the restoration of the Je- 
suits, a measure which De Rosny 
opposed in a private conference with 
the king, enumerating the dangers to 
be apprehended from the machina- 
tions of that designing body. To 
all which the king replied, that he 
Was constrained to adopt one of the 
two expedients :—either to restore 
the Jesuits fully and simply, and to 
put their promises and oaths to the 
test; or to reject them more decid- 
edly than ever, and to visit them 
with all possible rigour and hard- 
ships, to prevent their approaching 
his person or dominions. “In this 
latter case,” continued he, “ there 
can be no doubt of our driving them 
to despair, and thereby to designs 
against my life, which would render 
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it so miserable and languid to me, 
keeping me in constant fear of being 
poisoned or assassinated, (for these 
persons have intelligence and corres- 
pondence in every quarter, and great 
skill in directing minds according to 
their will) that I had better be dead 
at once, thinking, as I do with Cesar, 
that the sweetest death is that which 
is least expected.”” ‘‘ You conjec- 
tured rightly, sire,” returned De 
Rosny, ‘‘ that to this last reason, or 
rather inconvenience, I should have no 
reply. For rather than see you live 
in the torture of such apprehensions 
and disquiet, I would consent to the 
restoration, not of the Jesuits alone, 
but of every other sect. Therefore, 
without discussing the matter any 
further, since I see such opinions 
actuating your majesty’s mind, I 
am resolved to become even an ad- 
vocate for the re-establishment of the 
Jesuits, as I hope the very first coun- 
cil held on the subject, will convince 
your majesty.” The king was deeply 
sensible of this concession on the 
part of one generally so stern in 
maintaining what he deemed the 
right, and to confirm this favourable 
disposition, his majesty gave him 
the following pledge :—‘‘I give you 
my faith and my word—which you 
well knew I would rather die than 
violate, esteeming them essential 
parts of royalty, without which con- 
sequently every king is unworthy of 
his crown—that never a Jesuit, nor 
any one else, not the Pope himself, 
shall have power to urge me to make 
war against the Protestants, unless 
you yourself were to solicit it; nor to 
remove or disfavour those of that 
persuasion, on that account. For 
they have served, and serve me use- 
fully and loyally, and above all your- 
self, of whom | cheerfully say what 
Darius said of his Zopirus, and 
whom I will oblige all those of the 
society to love and reverence, as you 
shall know before many days have 
passed.” With these mutual assur- 
ances they separated, and a few days 
afterwards, the Jesuits were restored, 
and the pyramid of infamy, which had 
been raised on the site of Chastel’s* 
house, at the time of their banish- 
ment, was destroyed. 


* This wretch, instigated by the Jesuits, attempted the assassination of King Henry, in 
the Louvre, and actually cut him across the upper lip with a knife. 
quartered, burnt, and his ashes were dispersed in the air. 
pyramid, to perpetuate his infamy, erected on the site. 


He was drawn, 
His house was razed, and a 
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The gratification Henry experi- 
enced by being thus relieved from 
importunity on the part of the 
Jesuits, and from the fear of their 
secretly practising against his life, 
was soon disturbed by the discovery 
of a plot implicating a family at 
whose hands he had reason to ex- 
pect a widely different return. The 
Count D’Auvergne, untaught by the 
perilous situation in which his pre- 
vious conduct had placed him, en- 
tered into fresh relations with the 
Duke De Bouillon, La Tremouille, 
and others, including the D’En- 
tragues, parents of Madame De Ver- 
neuil, as also that lady herself. The 
primary object of all the disaffected 
was undoubtedly the same—the de- 
throvement of Henry—but beyond 
this, his mistress and her family had 
nothing in common with the noble- 
men above mentioned. It is thought 
that Madame De Verneuil, who, by 
her caprice and violence had at 
length wearied the king, and induced 
him to direct his attention to her 
younger sister, wished to profit by 
this circumstance for the advance- 
ment of her ambition. The Count 
D’Entragues, her father, with the 
same view, affected a great anxiety 
and watchfulness with regard to the 
king’s new favourite. He employed 
her to allure the royal lover to un- 
frequented spots, suitable to the de- 
sign of carrying him off or assassi- 
nating him. On different occasions 
Henry, almost unattended, went to 
visit the fair one at Malesherbes 
and at Verneuil—near which latter 
town he was once assailed by several 
armed men, and was indebted to 
personal valour for his escape. The 
project of Madame De Verneuil and 
her family was to destroy him, to 
seize the persons of the queen and 
the dauphin, and to place one of 
that lady’s own sons on the throne, 
in virtue of the promise of mar- 
riage which Henry had given her.* 
The king, beimg duly apprised of 
the designs and practices of the 
confederated nobles, gave instruc- 
tions for the arrest of the Count 
D’Auvergne, which was effected at a 
review, and he was replaced under 
the care of De Rosny in the Bastille. 
A few days after his arrest he trans- 
mitted to the king an account of all 
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the plots existing against him within 
and without the French dominions, 
together with a document which 
placed the guilt of the Duke De Bouil- 
lon beyond doubt. This was the pro- 
mise sworn to by that dissembling 
prince, of co-operating in all the de. 
signs of the Duke De Biron and of the 
count himself. In consequence of this 
discovery, De Bouillon fled the coun- 
try. About the same time, M. Dela 
Tremouille died, and the remainder of 
the conspirators either surrendered 
themselves and received pardon, or 
sought refuge out of the kingdom. 
With regard to the family D’En-. 
tragues, after numerous efforts on the 
part of De Rosny to obtain from 
Mad. De Verneuil a confession of her 
crime, he finally declared to the king, 
that he could discover nothing from 
her beyond her extreme vexation at 
his recovery of the promise of mar- 
riage. She was kept prisoner at her 
residence, and her father was con- 
signed to the Bastille, till the deci- 
sion of the Parliament, on the Ist of 
February, 1605. This assembly pro- 
nounced them guilty, and sentenced 
the two Counts to death. Madame 
De Verneuil was condemned to be im- 
mured in a convent for the remainder 
of her life. Neither during the trial, 
nor at its conclusion, did she betray 
any embarrassment. She said that 
she rather desired than feared to die: 
but that, if the king should permit 
this, people would say that he had 
killed his wife, and that she had been 
queen before the other. She only 
required three things of his majesty : 
a pardon for her father, a rope for 
her brother, and justice for herself. 
Among her papers a number of letters 
and billets-doux were discovered, 
which sufficiently proved her many 
infidelities towards the king—yet 
such was her power over this prince 
that she was never required to pro- 
ceed to the monastery, but, accord- 
ing to Mezeray, il commenca de lu 
faire gréce pour Vobtenir d’elle. By 
letters patent of the 23d March, 
1665, she was left at liberty to re- 
tire to Verneuil. She regained her 
wonted influence over Henry, be- 
tween whom and the queen fresh 
disputes arose, as De Rosny had fore- 
told, and he was required to medi- 
ate between them. Her majesty had 
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a deep and lively sense of her con- 
jagal rights and regal dignity, both 
which were, it must be confessed, 
sadly outraged by the continual in- 
trigues of her wayward husband. The 
king, for his part, declared his per- 
fect readiness to discontinue all pro- 
miscuous gallantry, if his consort 
would replace her mien of coldness 
and offended dignity, by that playful 
and affectionate demeanour which to 
him was irresistible. In this lay 
the secret of the spell by which the 
capricious and passionate Verneuil 
contrived to maintain her influence— 
though detected in political and per- 
sonal intrigues. By exerting her 
conversational powers and the thou- 
sand arts of pleasing, which the sex 
have ever at command, she made 
her lover more fully sensible of the 
queen’s deficiency in these respects. 
All this De Rosny, at the express 
request of the king, delicately and 
respectfully represented to her ma- 
jesty. She did not deny the justice 
of the representation, but_ insisted 
that, before she could adopt a differ- 
ent demeanour towards the king, he 
must discontinue a connexion pain- 
ful to her and disgraceful to him- 
self. Thus the matter rested: both 
were anxious for domestic comfort, 
but neither would take the first step 
towards obtaining it. ‘‘ Let her 
majesty amend her temper, and I 
will amend my habits,” said the 
king. ‘Let his majesty amend his 
habits, and I will amend my tem- 
per,” said the queen: while De 
Rosny, distracted between his desire 
and hopelessness of effecting a re- 
conciliation, experienced more vex- 
ation than war, finance, or political 
perplexities could have caused him. 
Scarcely had he abandoned this 
task, when he had to contend with 
the intrigues of a powerful party at 
court, who, by gross and unceasing 
misrepresentations, were endeavour- 
ing, and with some success, to shake 
the confidence so long reposed in 
him by the king. The charges of 
inability and inadequacy for the ful- 
fiment of the varied duties he had 
undertaken, were soon found to be 
ineffective. The prosperous issue of 
all his endeavours and designs was 
a sufficient answer to calumnies of 
this description. His enemies, there- 
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fore, attacked him in another quar- 


ter. They represented to the king, 
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that the power of De Rosny was si- 
lently attaining a consistency and 
influence, formidable to the interests 
of the crown and imperatively de- 
manding the vigilant attention of his 
majesty. In what quarters soever 
the strength and resources of the 
country were most readily available, 
there also was the preponderance of 
the minister manifest and unresisted. 
His unlimited control over the de- 
partments of war and finance enabled, 
nay, required him to maintain an ac- 
tive correspondence with the several 
persons to whom the provincial di- 
rection was delegated. Thus he was 
the virtual ruler of the kingdom, and 
was it in the nature of things to sup- 
pose that he who had silently secur- 
ed to himself such unbounded and 
variously working influence, had no 
ultimate design of self-aggrandise- 
ment? Was he not the idol of the 
Huguenots, who had never conceal- 
ed their displeasure at the king’s 
change of religion—a change which 
royal and papal persuasion had alike 
failed in inducing De Rosny to fol- 
low? What interest could he have 
in common with a court or king 
from whom he differed on so vital a 
point as religion; and if he were not 
pursuing an object distinct from such 
interest, what could be his motive 
for submitting to the toil of adminis- 
tering so many departments of the 
public service, widely differing from 
each other, and entailing continual 
solicitude and care? The ability and 
strength displayed by him in the dis- 
charge of these duties, only served to 
make him more dangerous, and there- 
fore his accusers submitted that his 
majesty was called on by a regard 
for his own safety, and that of the 
many who looked to him for protec- 
tion, to neutralize the overweening 
influence of the minister by depriv- 
ing him of many of his offices, which 
might be given to other nobles equally 
zealous and less furmidable. These 
specious suggestions were not with- 
out effect on the royal mind. That 
the power and influence of De Rosny 
had not been overrated, the king 
now for the first time perceived. His 
undoubting faith in the integrity and 
firm attachment of which, under 
all circumstances, he had received 
such signal proofs, had rendered him 
regardless of that influence, feeling 
assured that it would never be ex- 
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erted but for his own glory and ad- 
vantage. Now, however, that the 
possibility of other designs was sug- 
gested to him, he could not close his 
eyes to the fact that if De Rosny 
should fail in his allegiance, there 
were abundant means of treason at 
his disposal. This idea became con- 
stantly present to his reflection, and 
circumstances of the most trivial cha- 
racter, appeared to corroborate all 
that a sincere zeal for his service had 
been able to suggest. Nor was De 
Rosny long ignorant of this state of 
feeling, which he sought to remove 
by an explanatory epis stle, addressed 
to the king, who was then at Chan- 
tilly. In reply, he received a note 
more cold and formal than usual, 
commencing by the common address, 

Mon Cousin, "whereas it was customary 
with the king to style him Mon Ami. 
Still in this letter the royal confi- 
dence did not seem entirely with- 
drawn. ‘‘ Let me advise you,” said 
his majesty, “‘ to adopt the counsel 
you give me, when I become exaspe- 
rated with those who blame my ac- 
tions—which is, to let the world talk 
and say, without tormenting your- 
self, and to continue doing better and 
better: for by this means you will 
display the force of your mind, make 
manifest your innocence, and pre- 

serve my good will, of which you 
may be as firmly assured as ever.” 
Here, however, was enough for the 
quick penetration of a courtier. De 
Rosny saw that the king’s prejudices 
were unremoved by the explanatory 
letter just mentioned; but he deter- 
mined to take no further step for his 
justification, leaving it for his master 
to decide whether he would dispense 
with his services in silence, or give 
him an opportunity of dispelling for 
ever the groundless suspicions ex- 
cited against him. These suspicions 
were carefully kept alive by his ene- 
mies, till, at length, the king openly 
expressed his distrust, and in reply 
to those who, under pretence of de- 
fending the calumniated minister, 
adverted to his great skill in the con- 
duct of affairs, and the high consi- 
deration enjoyed by him both at 
home and abroad, his majesty im- 
patiently observed, ‘‘ the more I feel 
convinced of the truth of all this, 
which would render him dear to me, 
were he to remain loyal to my ser- 
vice as heretofore, the more do I ap- 
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prehend him should ambition drive 
him to evil designs, wherein I doubt 
not many would be prepared to se- 
cond him. For he is a man, who if 
once possessed by discontent and 
vanity, would do more mischief to 
the state than was ever done by Ad- 
miral Coligny himself.” These, and 
many similar remarks, uttered in an- 
ger by the king, were immediately 
reported to De Rosny, by those 
who wished him to break out into 
reproaches against his majesty, and 
thus exasperate him further. All 
such intentions were, however, frus- 
trated by the prudence and immov- 
able placidity with which he listened 
to the news-bearers. He remained 
firm to the determination he had 
formed of deferring his defence till 
the king should demand it of him. 
On the following day he went to 
take leave of his majesty, previously 
to setting out for Paris, where pub- 
lic business required his presence. 
Henry was in his cabinet, dressed 
for the chase. On seeing De Ros- 
ny enter he took off his hat, and 
saluted him by the monosyllabic for- 
mality, ‘ Sir ;” a marked difference 
from the familiar ‘‘ Mon ami, Ros- 
ny,’ by which he was in the habit 
or addressing him. The minister 
answered by a profound obeisance, 
and after a few moments reverie, the 
king commanded his gentleman in 
waiting to unboot him, saying, ‘the 
weather is not fine enough for hunt- 
ing to-day.”” The gentleman could 
not forbear replying, that the weather 
was extremely fine; whereupon Hen- 
ry made the following truly absolute 
retort—‘ No, sir, the weather is not 
fine, and I shall not ride: unboot 
me!” This being done, he com- 
menced a general conversation with 
his attendants, and, after one or two 
of the ministers had received their 
instructions, De Rosny advanced and 
said—* Has your majesty any com- 
mands forme?’ ‘ And where are 
you going ?’”’ asked the king. ‘I go 
to Paris, sire,’’ was the reply, ‘ on 
the affairs of which you lately spoke 
tome.” ‘ Well—go,” said Henry, 
somewhat abstractedly ; ‘‘ you do 
well; and I recommend my affairs 
to your constant care, and myself to 
your affection.” De Rosny then 
bowed and retired, but had not pro- 
ceeded far when he was recalled by 
a messenger, who informed him that 
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the king requested to speak with 
him. He immediately returned, and 
Henry inquired of him—‘‘ Apropos, 
De Rosny, have you nothing to say 
to me?” He answered, that, for the 
present, he had not. ‘‘ Then,” con- 
tinued the king, “‘ 1 have something 
to say to you,” and led him to a se- 
cluded walk, ordering the guards to 
admit no one whatever to his pre- 
sence. Nothing can surpass the no- 
bleness and candour with which he 
then opened the conference, as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My friend, the experience 
and knowledge of twenty-three years 
having sufficiently proved our mu- 
tual affection and sincerity, I can no 
longer support the coldness, reserve, 
and dissembling which we have both 
employed during the past month. 
For, to say the truth, if I have not 
told you all my thoughts, as usual, 
I believe that you also have conceal- 
ed many of yours from me: a mode 
of proceeding which must prove as 
injurious to you as to myself; in- 
creasing, as it would, from day to 
day, (by the malice and artifice of 
those who envy my greatness, fully 
as much as they do your favour with 
me,) were I not to provide a suitable 
remedy. Wherefore I have resolved 
to tell you all the accounts I have 
received concerning you, the arts 
which have been employed to set us 
at variance, and the impression there- 
by made upon my heart: begging 
that you will do the same, without 
fear that any liberty you may use 
will offend me, since it is what I 
wish, and absolutely command you 
todo. Fail not, then, to relate to 
me all the reports you have heard 
concerning my words and actions, 
in matters wherein you are interest- 
ed; as also the opinions you have 
formed thereon: and, further, tell 
me truly your view of my conduct. 
For | wish that you and I should 
leave this place with hearts purified 
from all suspicion, and contented 
with each other: not doubting that, 
as among some truths which may 
have been told me, a thousand lies 
and falsities have been mingled, so 
also has it been on your part; and 
thus as I wish to open my heart to 
you, | beg you will conceal from me 
nothing which may be in your own.” 
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To this De Rosny having pledged 
himself, the king proceeded to men- 
tion the different complaints which 
had been made to him by the very 
persons whom the minister had sus- 
pected, and to many of whom he had 
done various good offices with his 
majesty. ‘‘ And,” continued Henry, 
“‘that you may not suspect me of 
having invented all this, as a pretext 
for alienating myself from you, I 
will shew the several advices and 
memorials that have fallen into my 
hands: some of which I have found 
on the floor beneath my table, and 
picked them up, (for though they 
caused me vexation, still I had a cu- 
riosity to see them,) others under the 
carpeting of my chamber, others un- 
der my pillow: while others again 
were placed in my hands by un- 
known persons, who presented them 
to me as though they had been peti- 
tions. Juvigny* gave me one which 
he said he had found on the floor of 
my chamber, and in this it would 
seem is comprised all that the others 
contain. I should wish you to read 
it before me, and that we may confer 
thereon for the purpose of discover- 
ing the author; for, in my opinion, 
it contains matter beyond the capa- 
city of him who gave it to’ me.” 

So saying, he placed the document 
in the hands of De Rosny, who 
read it through without betraying 
any emotion, or expressing any opi- 
nion upon it. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
king, ‘‘ what think you of all these 
fine stories?” ‘‘ May I ask,” re- 
plied he, ‘‘ what your majesty, who 
has read and re-read them, and 
kept them for so long a time, thinks 
concerning them? For my own 
part, I am not so much surprised at 
all these trifles, which are but the 
nonsense and folly of silly and ma- 
licious persons, as that a great king, 
full of sense, judgment, courage, and 
goodness, and who has known me 
through so many praiseworthy ex- 
periences, should have had the pa- 
tience to read them, to retain them 
so long, to request me to read them 
throughout in his presence, and then 
to ask me my opinion of them! For 
what other opinion can I have, than 
that which prudence requires your 
majesty to entertain, and which I 
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believe your majesty does in fact en- 
tertain, convinced as I am that you 
must have done violence to your kind 
and gentle nature in listening to 
these calumnies and impostures with- 
out anger, and without instituting a 
strict inquiry after the authors, that 
they might receive an exemplary and 
most rigorous punishment. But, not 
to confine myself to a general con- 
tradiction and defence, I humbly beg 
that your majesty will approve of 
my taking each of these supposititious 
charges in detail, that you may exa- 
mine them by the rules of prudence, 
reason, and possibility, and by the 
luminous judgment of your mind.” 
This he did, and confidently re- 
ferred to his past and present con- 
duct as the best refutation of the 
vague charges brought against him 
by anonymous assailants, whom he 
expressed his readiness to meet, of- 
fering to submit cheerfully to any 
punishment, however severe, could 
but one single crime be substantiated 
against him. With regard to the only 
accusation which bore a definite cha- 
racter, that his services, avowedly 
great, were all directed to some sinis- 
ter design, fraught with danger to the 
king and to France, he thus expressed 
himself: ‘‘ What possible design could 
I entertain, sire, save two: either to 
appropriate to myself the crown of 
France, or to transfer it to some one 
else? But, great God! can your 
majesty conceive me so senseless, 
besotted, nay, mad, as to believe 
myself (wanting as I am in extrac- 
tion, authority, and skill,) capable of 
sustaining a crown and the weight 
of royalty, under which I have so 
often seen you, sire, who are sup- 
ported by birth, right, and all the 
necessary qualities, on the point of 
sinking? Or is it credible that there 
should be in me such disloyalty, in- 
gratitude, evil disposition, and base- 
mindedness as to wish to sce the 
sceptre in any other hands than your 
majesty’s, whose faithful servant I 
have ever been (as my ancestors were 
of yours,) from my infancy, without 
intermission, and from whom I have 
experienced so much kindness, fa- 
miliarity, benefits, and honour? And 
believing as I do that you, sire, sur- 
pass in kingly qualities all others 
who possess or pretend to the regal 
crown, could I have a heart so base 
as to submit my f and 1 ie ser- 
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vile obedience to persons a thousand 
of the most esteemed among whom 
would not equal your majesty in 
heroic feats and qualities, nay to 
whom I myself in no degree w rould 
deign to y ield? If, indeed, the slight- 
est shade of such fancies were in 
my contemplation, should I daily 
seek to urge you on to enterprises 

full of glory? ? Should I have en- 
deavoured to join in one design the 
king of England, and all the other 
princes and republics with whom | 
have been enabled to form alliances? 
And should I so often have attempt- 
ed to diminish your annual expen- 
diture on mistresses, bastards, build- 
ings, sports, hounds, birds, and other 

pleasures, at the hazard of incurring 
your displeasure, in order to amass 
in your treasury those sums which, 
according to my calculation, amount 
at the least to twelve hundred thou- 
sand crowns, a sum more than suf- 
ficient to maintain fifteen thousand 
infantry? And, what is more, should 
I have collected for you the treasure, 
the arms, artillery, and ammunition 
which now render you formidable to 
the most potent monarchs? 

** Of all which things I will at any 
time shew your majesty that you 
possess more than is believed : where- 
fore, sire, in the name of God, be 
yourself once more; remove from 
your mind all these chimeras of bad 
and barren heads ; shut your ears to 
all such impostors, calumniators, 
and calumnies. Set your heart at 
rest, resume the confidence you were 
wont to have in me, my diligence, 
and honesty, and be assured that 
your royal person, glory, honour, sa- 
tisfaction, and the advantage of your 
affairs, will always be to me as dear 
and precious as my own honour and 
life: as T now swear to you on my 
God, my soul, and my salvation; 
and in confirmation of my truth, per- 
mit me now to embrace your knee 
as to my well beloved liege, my sole 
lord and benefactor.” 

This the king prevented, saying— 
** No—do not so, for I would not 
that they who are watching us should 
believe that you had committed d any 
fault requiring such submission; since 
this would be doing you wrong; be- 
lieving you, as I do, ‘to be an honest 
man, and wholly innocent, nay even 
the most loyal and useful servant 
whom I could possibly possess. I 
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now feel ashamed for having so much 
as listened to the foolery placed in 
my hands, of which I give you my 
faith and word never to think again, 
but to love and cherish you more 
cordially than I have hitherto done.” 

He then embraced De Rosny, and 
promising to burn the papers which 
had been presented to him, took the 
minister by the hand, and led him to 
the spot where the courtiers were 
assembled, in eager curiosity to learn 
the end of so long a conference, 
which they doubted not had relation 
to the reports circulated against him. 
The king enquired the hour, and on 
being told that it was one, and that 
he had retired at nine, he replied— 
“TI see well how it is: there are 
those who have found the time more 
tiresome than I; and, to comfort 
them, I tell you all, that I love De 
Rosny better than ever, and that be- 
tween him and myself it is a friend- 
ship for life and death.” Hereupon 
Henry again embraced him, and dis- 
missed him with fresh assurances of 
regard. 

Thus, the most dangerous plot 
which assailed De Rosny during his 
long and brilliant career, served only 
to confirm him in the friendship and 
unbounded confidence of his master. 
In the summer of this year he was 
entrusted with a mission of great 
delicacy and importance. This was 
to the assembly of Protestants at 
Chastellerault—an assembly from 
which the king apprehended much 
inconvenience. By the skill of De 
Rosny, however, supported by the 
confidence placed both in Henry and 
himself by the Protestants, the af- 
fair passed off to the satisfaction of 
all parties: the assembly declaring 
that, if the king were immortal, they 
required no better security for the 
continuance of their privileges than 
his royal word : but, as it was, they 
requested permission to retain their 
strongholds, which was granted to 
them for four years. Henry was 
loud in his praises of the dexterity 
and promptitude with which this 
matter was brought to a conclusion, 
and declared that any one else than 
De Rosny must have failed in the 
endeavour. 

In the beginning of November a 
strong effort was made for the con- 
version of De Rosny to the Catholic 
faith—no less a personage than Pope 
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Paul V. having fixed his mind on ef- 
fecting this object. After sundry ex- 
hortations of considerable length, his 
holiness proceeds to give a few spe- 
cimens of papal logic, of which the 
two following passages may afford an 
adequate idea. ‘‘ Learn,” says the 
pontiff, ‘what Saint Denis, Saint 
Hilary, Saint Martin, and Saint Ber- 
nard, who preached Christianity to 
France, believed, and then judge 
whether there be any difference be- 
tween their doctrine and that of the 
holy Roman church: learn what 
Clovis, Charlemagne, St. Louis, and, 
in fine, all the other kings of France, 
believed, and then you will acknow- 
ledge that they have always been 
joined in faith with the most holy 
pontiffs our predecessors : but, above 
all, ask our very beloved son in 
Christ, the king Henry, now reign- 
ing, and he himself will clearly tell 
you what is the belief of his very 
dear mother, the Romish church. 
Truly, in embracing it, you will per- 
form an action highly agreeable to 
him, and therefore we exhort,” &c. 
&c. ‘* But our hope in your com- 
pliance is still further increased by 
learning that you deeply honour, as 
you ought, the holy memory of a 
Saint Alpin de Bethune, belonging 
to your race. For certes this blessed 
personage professed the Catholic and 
Apostolic faith of the Roman church: 
and thus you must now resolve either 
to follow his example in this, or to 
cease claiming any share in the glory 
of his life: since, if you praise his 
sanctity, and persist in your present 
religion, doubtless you will contra- 
dict yourself, for you cannot pre- 
serve your original faith, and, at the 
same time, judge adequately of his 
deeds and doctrine.” 

The reply of De Rosny to this epis- 
tle was filled with expressions of ac- 
knowledgement to his Holiness, with 
no small sprinkling of court eulogy ; 
by which Paul was so highly pleased 
that he declared nothing but the 
praise of himself contained in it, pre- 
vented his pronouncing this letter 
one of the most beautiful he had ever 
beheld. Not a word did it contain, 
however, on the subject of religion 
or conversion: De Rosny wisely ab- 
stained from discussing a question 
on which both parties were immov- 
ably fixed. 

On the 12th of February, 1606, 
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letters passed the great seal by which 
he was raised to the peerage by the 
title of Duke De Sully. Going to 
the palace, he was accompanied by 
the Count De Soissons, the princes 
of the blood, and all the most dis- 
tinguished personages belonging to 
the court. After the ceremony, he 
requested sixty of the principal no- 
bles to return and dine with him at 
the arsenal, where a magnificent fes- 
tival was prepared. Here a new 
testimony of regard was shewn him 
by the king, who was awaiting his 
return, and, on seeing him, exclaim- 
ed—*‘ Grand master, I am come to 
your festival uninvited: shall I fail 
of agooddinner?” ‘‘ That may well 
be, sire,” said De Rosny, “‘ for I did 
not anticipate this distinguished ho- 
nour.” ‘* Well, well,” returned the 
king, “‘ 1 am assured of the goodness 
of your fare, for, while waiting for 
you, I have visited the kitchen.” 
Upon which favourable testimony 
the banquet was ordered to be served 
in, and this day of triumph for De 
Rosny was closed by a conviviality 
rare in his domestic annals. 

The principal occurrence of this 
year was the armed progress of the 
king towards Sedan, with a view of 
finally subjugating the Duke De Bouil- 
lon, and taking possession of his 
vaunted strongholds. The first in- 
telligence of this movement brought 
the boastful rebel on his knees, a sup- 
pliant for the royal forbearance. This 
would have readily been granted 
him, but that his past perfidy and 
the known faithlessness of his cha- 
racter, rendered such a proceeding 
no longer consistent with a due re- 
yard for the welfare of the nation at 
large, which had too often been dis- 
turbed by the machinations of this 
duke and his accomplices. His strong 
places, as they were pompously call- 
ed, though not one of them was in 
a condition to stand a siege, were 
placed under governors appointed by 
the crown. Having thus effectually 
humbled De Bouillon, Henry shortly 
after relented, and by virtue of a 
commission issued on the last day of 
December, 1607, Sedan was restored 
to the ducal power, and the garrison 
withdrawn. 

Another attempt was made by Pope 
Paul for the conversion of De Rosny, 
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with no better success than the first, 
and in 1608 his spiritual consistency 
was put to a severer trial by the im- 
portunity of his master and friend, 
Speaking to him concerning the mar- 
riage of his eldest son, Maximilian De 
Bethune, Henry said, “‘ Well, my 
friend, you have appeared exceed- 
ingly impatient for the marriage of 
your son, though I really cannot see 
why ; for neither the alliance, for- 
tune, nor person of the lady appears 
highly advantageous for you. But, 
intending to avail myself of your ser- 
vices more than ever, and to raise 
you and yours to all the wealth, ho- 
nour, and dignity in my power, it is 
necessary that I have your assistance 
for so doing. For, unless you co- 
operate, it will be difficult for me to 
accomplish what I desire, without 
prejudice to the good of my affairs, 
and incurring much censure, which 
I am assured you would not desire. 
What I wish then is, that you should 
be allied to myself, taking my daugh- 
ter De Venddme* for your son, with 
two hundred thousand crowns in 
money and a pension of ten thousand 
crowns ; the government of Berry, 
to which I will join the Bourbon- 
nois on the death of Madame D’An- 
gouléme, and the domain which she 
therein holds. I will also give the 
charge of Grand Master in survivor- 
ship to you and your son; to your 
son-in-law, the government of Poi- 
tou, when I give you that of Nor- 
mandy, as I intend to do; for I see 
that poor M. De Montpensier will 
not keep it long, any more than the 
constable, whose office I also destine 
for you, and will now give it you in 
reversion. But to facilitate all this, 
it will be necessary, as I have already 
intimated, that you and your son 
should be Catholics, and I pray you 
not to refuse me this, since it is for 
the good of my service, and for the 
perfect and sure establishment of 
your house.” The reply of De Sully 
was truly noble. He assured the 
king that his majesty had done him 
far more honour than he had de- 
served, or even than he hoped or 
wished for; that with regard to his 
son’s marriage, he left his majesty 
to command whatever might seem 
well to him; that the young man 
was of an age to choose for himself 


* One of Henry’s illegitimate children 
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in the matter of religion, and that no 
constraint would be used by him (De 
Sully) one way or the other; but that, 
as concerned himself, it was another 
affair ; because, in the first place, he 
had no desire to augment his ho- 
nours, wealth, or dignities, at the ex- 
pense of his conscience ; that if ever 
he should change his religion, itwould 
be from conviction and a knowledge 
of the subject, and not from am- 
bition, vanity, or avarice; and that 
if he were to act otherwise, the king 
himself would have most reason to 
place no further trust inhim. ‘‘ Why 
should I not trust you?” rejoined 
the king, “‘ you would do nothing 
which I have not done, and which, 
when I proposed it, met with no op- 
position from you. Therefore, I pray 
you to gratify me in this. I give you 
a month to consider of it; and fear 
not but I will keep every promise I 
have made you.” De Sully pro- 
mised to give the subject his mature 
consideration, and the king knew 
enough of his friend, to infer that all 
eflorts on this point must prove as 
ineffective as those of his holiness 
had done. However, at the expira- 
tion of the month, he sent the Car- 
dinal De Perron to inquire the state 
of the minister’s mind on the desired 
change. His eminence employed all 
his rhetoric to little purpose; Sully 
was immovably resolved. On hear- 
ing this, the king sent for him, 
and, after expressing deep regret 
at the firmness displayed by him on 
this subject, said that at least he 
might give up his son, and command 
him to turn Catholic. To this Sully 
answered, that he begged his majesty 
to do as he thought best with his 
son, that he would not dissuade him 
from changing his religion, neither 
would he command him to do so; 
but leave him at perfect liberty.— 
Henry, thus seeing that neither the 
father nor the son were likely to meet 
his wishes, resolved to give his daugh- 
ter in marriage elsewhere. 

The profound peace and growing 
prosperity of France now left Sully 
free to pursue his preparations for 
the design long contemplated by 
Henry and himself against Spain. 
These labours were, however, fre- 
quently interrupted by the domestic 
disagreements between the king, the 
queen, and the royal mistresses. 
In such affairs he never engaged 
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but at the express command of 
the king; well aware, that all his 
delicacy and care must eventually 
fail of producing any good result, 
as the respective habits of their 
majesties were now confirmed into 
an irremediable cause of continual 
disagreements. On some occasions, 
Sully was at no pains to conceal his 
reprehension of follies and amours 
unworthy of the age and exalted 
rank of a great monarch such as 
Henry. If his remonstrances at 
times assumed a tone of extreme se- 
verity, none knew better than the 
king himself that this arose from a 
deep sympathy in all that concerned 
his honour, and by which he felt 
more flattered than by the formal 
homage and servile acquiescence of 
the courtly moralists, who deemed 
he could do no wreug. One day, 
however, the king cut short a lec- 
ture of this kind, and left the room, 
saying to his attendants: ‘‘ That 
Sully is a man whom I can no longer 
endure. He does nothing but con- 
tradict me, and find fault with every 
thing I wish: but, by Heaven! I 
will not support it—nor will I see 
him for fifteen days.” Notwith- 
standing this menace, the king was 
with him at seven o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, and found him en- 
gaged in his cabinet. ‘“‘ How long 
have you been here?’ inquired Hen- 
ry. ‘Since three in the morning,” 
was the answer. ‘‘ Well,” said the 
king, turning to one of his cour- 
tiers, “‘ what would you take to lead 
a life like that?’ ‘All your trea- 
sures, sire,” answered he. Having 
dismissed his attendants, he then re- 
quested Sully’s advice on some points 
of his private expenditure; whereon 
the minister coldly replied, “ that it 
was for his majesty to command, 
and for him to obey.” ‘O, ho!” 
cried the king, ‘‘ you are playing the 
discreet, and are angry still for what 
happened yesterday. So am not I. 
Come, come, embrace me, and live 
with me on the same free footing as 
usual; for I know you well. Were 
you to do otherwise, it would be a 
sign that you no longer took an in- 
terest in my affairs; and though I 
sometimes become angry, you must 
endure it, for I love you not the less. 
On the contrary, from the hour you 
cease contradicting me in matters 
which I know to be opposed to your 
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inclination, I shall believe that you 
no longer love me.” After some fur- 
ther conversation, Henry departed ; 
and on leaving, said to ‘his attend- 
ants: “There are some foolish per- 
sons who believe that when I am 
angry with M. de Sully, it is in 
earnest, and for a length of time: 
but it is quite the contrary; for 
when I[ come to consider that all his 
remonstrances and contradictions are 
for the honour, greatness, and pros- 
perity of my affairs, and never of his 
own, I love him the better, and am 
impatient till I have told him so.’ 

In such traits as this, we are 
@qually struck with admiration at 
the bold honesty of the minister and 
the magnanimous frankness of the 
monarch, respectively forming an in- 
stance of life—long friendship, and 
unbounded confidence, never, per- 
haps, equalled in the intercourse of 
a subject with his sovereign. Henry, 
at length, °grew impatient of the in- 
terruption which different residences 
necessarily occasioned, and formed a 
design of annually taking up his re- 
sidence at the arsenal for some time. 

Sully is, by some, charged with 
having advised the king to confine 
the Prince De Condé, whose young 
wife inspired Henry with a passion 
as violent as any which had pos- 
sessed him in youth. The uniform 
character of this great man, through 
a long life of honour, is his best 
shield against sucha calumny. How 
can it be thought probable, that one 
who, on so many occasions, had un- 
hesitatingly risked the royal favour 
by the stern freedom of his remon- 
strances, would have lent his sanction 
to such a measure—far less been base 
enough to suggest it. That the king, 
infatuated by passion, would have pur- 
sued any means, however censurable, 
for his gratification, is not more true 
than that Sully’s expostulations were 
repeatedly urged upon Henry against 
a course of conduct so ill-suited to 
his station and now advancing years. 
The prince and princess at length 
effected their escape, to the great 
chagrin of the king. His own im- 
prudence is said to have defeated a 
plan which he instantly formed for 
recovering possession of the fugi- 
tives. ‘On such a day, and at such 
an hour, you will see here the Prin- 
cess of Condé,” said he to the queen. 
Her majesty ap prized the Spanish 
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ambassador of his intention, who 
communicated the intelligence so 
promptly, that the plot was defeated. 
The lady of whom his majesty was 
thus éperdument amoureur, encou- 
raged him from pure vanity, without 
a spark of corresponding passion. A 
proof of this is found in the expres- 
sion used by her some years later, 
when recounting the king’s design of 
having her carried off from Brussels; 
she mentioned, that at the same time 
Spinola, the Spanish general, advanced 
in years, had also made love to her, 
adding, ‘‘ My star destined me to be 
loved only by old men.” 

Despite of his repugnance, Sully 
was obliged, by the express com- 
mand of the king, to write a letter of 
remonstrance to the Prince of Condé 
on the enormity of his offence in 
withdrawing himself clandestinely 
from the royal court—the only fit 
residence for the princes of the blood. 
This epistle concluded with an earn- 
est entreaty, that the prince would 
lose no time in returning to Paris; 
but the remonstrance and entreaty 
were thrown away, inasmuch as 
Condé refused even to receive the 
letter; and the king was left to the 
grave reflections consequent on blunt- 
ed and bafiled appetite. 

Meanwhile the preparations for 
the great war, in which Henry and 
his minister anticipated such signal 
glory, were going on with unceasing 
vigour. Sully had even entered into 
a contract for the maintenance of an 
army of 29,000 men, but this was 
never ratified, owing to the suspi- 
cions which were excited in the royal 
mind by some enemies of De Sully. 
Of this vacillation the king soon re- 
pented, and requested Sully to un- 
dertake the furnishing of the troops 
with the necessary supplies, which, 
after some excuses, he agreed to do. 
But in the midst of the activity and 
excitement, arising out of this mag- 
nificent project, Henry’s spirit was 
depressed by a dark foreboding of 
calamity, which was unhappily to 
be soon fulfilled. It is singular that 
the anticipation of evil which began 
to haunt him, was associated with 
the idea of the queen’s coronation, @ 
ceremony for which her majesty was 
deeply solicitous, wishing, it is said, 
to stifle by this public act all pre- 
tensions on the part of the children 
by Mad. De Verneuil, who still talk- 
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ed of the validity of his promise of 
marriage. The king could not think 
of the desired coronation without a 
vague and awful apprehension: “‘ Ah, 
my friend!” he would often say to 
Sully, “‘ how displeasing this pro- 
jected ceremony is to me! I know 
not how it is, but my heart tells me 
that it will cause me some misfor- 
tune.” Then, after some moments 
of abstraction, he would exclaim, 
“ By Heaven! I shall die in this 
city, and never leave it: they will 
kill me, for I see well they have no 
remedy for their dangers but my 
death. Ah! curst coronation, thou 
wilt cause my fall.” On such occa- 
sions Sully’s advice to him was to 
refuse the coronation; and at length 
the king appeared resolved on doing 
so. ‘“* Yes,” said he, “ break up the 
preparations and let me hear no 
more of the ceremony; for, by this 
means, I shall set my mind at ease 
from divers suspicions which certain 
advices have caused me, and shall 
leave this city, no longer having any 
thing to fear. To conceal nothing 
from you, they have told me that I 
shall be killed at the first grand 
spectacle which I may give, and that 
I shall die in a carriage; and this it 
is what renders me so timorous.” 
“ You have never, sire,” replied 
Sully, ‘told me this before, if I re- 
member rightly. And I have often 
wondered on hearing you exclaim in 
a carriage as though you feared 
some trifling danger, having seen 
you so often among the discharge 
of cannon, musketry, thrustings of 
lances, swords, and pikes, yet with- 
out evincing fear of any kind. But 
since you entertain this idea, and 
that your spirit is thus troubled by 
it, | would, were I in your majesty’s 
situation, set out to-morrow, leave 
the coronation to be celebrated with- 
out you, or defer it till another oc- 
casion, and for a long time neither 
enter Paris nor a carriage. And, if 
your majesty approves, I will this 
moment send to Notre Dame and to 
St. Denis, and give orders to stop 
every thing and dismiss the work- 
men.” “I should gladly have it so, 
but what will the queen say, for this 
coronation runs strangely in her 
head?” ‘* Let her say what she 
will,” returned Sully, “‘ but I cannot 
believe that when she learns the idea 
your majesty entertains in this mat- 
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ter—that it will cause such a ca- 
lamity—she will be any longer ob- 
stinate on the point.” In this, how- 
ever, Sully was wrong, for so intent 
was the queen on the accomplish- 
ment of her favourite object, that she 
not only refused to comply with 
Henry’s wish, but became furiously 
incensed against his minister for 
having spoken of postponement. Af- 
ter three days of violent contention 
the king yielded, and the workmen 
were commanded to resume their 
labours. But, though he had thus 
given way to the queen’s impor- 
tunity, his mind was more than 
ever impressed with the fear of hjs 
approaching assassination. His ex- 
clamation in private conference with 
Sully at the arsenal, was still the 
same expression of mournful fore- 
boding: ‘ Ah, my friend, I shall ne- 
ver go out of this city! they will kill 
me here. O, accurst coronation, thou 
wilt cause my death!” He notwith- 
standing persevered in his military 
projects ; dispatching trusty officers 
to receive his levies of Swiss and 
other troops who had agreed to fight 
under his colours. His visits at the 
arsenal became more frequent, until 
Sully, exhausted by the numerous 
duties confided to him, and partici- 
pating in the objectless fear which 
had taken possession of his master’s 
thoughts, fell ill, and was command- 
ed both by his physicians and the 
king, to abstain from public business 
as rigidly as possible. On the 13th 
of May, 1610, the king sent one of 
his courtiers to acquaint Sully that 
on the following morning he intend- 
ed to visit him at the arsenal. This 
intention he, however, changed, and 
was proceeding to the arsenal after 
dinner, having in the carriage the 
Duke D’Epernon by his side. At 
the entry of the rue de la Ferron- 
niére, a very narrow street, two ve- 
hicles obstructed the royal cortege. 
The pages and valets left the carriage, 
intending to rejoin it at the bottom 
of the street. Ravaillac, who had 
followed the carriage from the Lou- 
vre, now advanced, and made a blow 
at the king. By a natural movement, 
Henry threw up his left arm, and 
the assassin stabbed him to the heart. 
The murderer was instantly seized : 
while, to calm the general consterna- 
tion, the Duke D’Epernon declared 
that the king was only wounded, and 
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requested some wine. All hastened 
to procure it in various quarters, and 
in this interval the carriage was clos- 
ed, and reconducted to the Louvre. 
The alarming intelligence now 
spread throughout the city, and Sul- 
ly, on hearing it, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here 
is what this unhappy prince always 
apprehended! Oh God, have pity 
and compassion on him, on us, and 
on the state, for all is ruined if he 
be dead; and heaven has permit- 
ted so wondrous an event, only to 
shew its wrath and pour out its ven- 
geance over France, which is about 
to fall into strange hands. Let all 
my gentlemen prepare to accompany 
me.” The number of his followers 
swelled as he proceeded towards the 
palace, all the special servants of the 
king and the several functionaries 
being anxious to witness the course 
chosen by his favourite minister on 
this trying occasion. Many of the 
persons whom he met in the streets 
dissuaded Sully from continuing his 
progress, and in the rue de la Pour- 
pointerie, a horseman in riding past 
threw a note to him, which ran thus: 
** My Lord, whither go you? all is 
over—I have seen him dead; and if 
you enter the Louvre you will not 
escape any more than he.” This ad- 
vice was confirmed by De Vitry, 
captain of the king’s guard, and also 
by several others, so that, after con- 
sulting some of his principal follow- 
ers, Sully resolved on returning to 
the arsenal, whence he despatched a 
messenger to the queen, with an offer 
of his services. This conduct has 
been severely censured by many of 
the French historians. They con- 
tend that, in this terrible crisis, when 
so many eyes were fixed on him, he 
should have resolutely advanced to 
the scene where his murdered master 
lay. Others, however, are of opi- 
nion, that, supposing the interests 
of the country to be endangered, he 
took the most adyisable course by 
returning to his post at the ar- 
senal, and securing the Bastille. It 
should also be remembered that his 
actions had been misrepresented to 
the queen by those who, by this sud- 
den calamity, became empowered to 
effect any purpose they might think 
fit. Nor was the message he receiv- 
ed from her majesty at all calculated 
to allay his suspicions. She sent se- 
veral persons to him, requesting him 
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to proceed to the Louvre, and to 
bring few attendants. He therefore 
determined not to go to the Louvre 
that day. On the following morn- 
ing, he was visited at the Bastille, 
of which he was governor, by 
about three hundred horsemen, rela- 
tives, nobles, courtiers, and others ; 
some speculating on the chances of 
his retaining office, others really at- 
tached to him, and all eager to know 
what he proposed to do. He thank- 
ed them all, and prayed them to ex- 
cuse him from taking them to the 
Louvre, as her majesty had signi- 
fied her wish that as few persons as 
possible should visit the palace un- 
der the present calamitous circum- 
stances. He then, with a very small 
retinue, waited on the -queen, by 
whom he was well received ; but 
it was clear that his influence had 
been destroyed by the blow which 
deprived France of her king. The 
princes, lords, and councillors were 
profuse in their expressions of de- 
voted attachment, This, Sully had 
never possessed, nor had he ever 
sought it, and he well knew that, at 
the moment of their seeming affection 
for his person, they were endeavour- 
ing to undermine the measures which 
it had been the labour of his life to 
enforce for the glory of his master 
and the prosperity of France. Pub- 
lic utility, indeed, demanded the con- 
tinuance of those measures ; but pri- 
vate advantage and princely pecu- 
lation insinuated a very different 
course. Thus a powerful party were 
interested in the removal of Sully 
from the financial administration— 
while another party no less power- 
ful, and assisted by an assiduity sur- 
passing even that of courtiers, em- 
ployed all their nameless influence of 
the closet and confessional, to de- 
stroy a minister, before whose strong 
sense and integrity their pious and 
political frauds were equally untena- 
ble. Notwithstanding these intri- 
guers, who had, during the life of 
Henry, obtained dominion over the 
mind of the queen, her majesty was 
anxious to retain Sully in the admi- 
nistration till her son was crowned 
—partly from the confidence placed 
in him by the people, and partly 
from the disorder which any sudden 
change must occasion in the depart- 
ments over which he had long held 
control. When, therefore, Sully, 
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disgusted with the duplicity and 
want of skill shewn by those highest 
in the royal esteem, tendered his 
resignation, her majesty refused to 
accept it. In compliance with this 
intimation of the queen's desire, he 
continued for some time longer in 
office; but the increasing disputes 
of men, all eager for the advance- 
ment of their individual interests, 
and wholly careless of the national 
concerns, at length determined him to 
abandon the toil of public life. Not 
wishing to repeat his tender of re- 
signation, he requested permission to 
visit his estates during the stay of 
the court at Rheims. This request 
was acceded to; and he proceeded 
to Montroud, where he fell violently 
ill, and on his recovery employed 
himself in drawing a versified pa- 
rallel between Cesar and Henry the 
Fourth. He also wrote his ‘‘ Adieu 
to the Court,” containing much pro- 
found and philosophical reflection in 
indifferent rhyme. After the coro- 
nation, the queen-mother wrote to 
Sully, begging him to return to Paris 
as speedily as possible. He excused 
himself from complying with this 
command, but her majesty, having 
sent the Marquis De Rosny and the 
Duke De Rohan to urge her request, 
he finally acquiesced and repaired to 
Paris. He had not been long there, 
before he found it necessary to give 
fresh assurances to the queen of his 
inability to discharge the duties of 
office ; and he did so with a firmness 
which left no alternative but the im- 
mediately relieving him from them. 
He retained, however, the grand 
mastership of the artillery, the post 
of superintendant general, the charge 
of the fortifications, and the govern- 
ment of Poitou. His retirement from 
public life was strongly deprecated 
by his family and relatives; but he 
plainly told them that their vanity 
and interest, and not his honour, was 
the secret of their opposition; and he 
persisted in abandoning the charges 
which he could no longer administer 
to his own satisfaction. 

That, at the close of so many years 
of uninterrupted service and royal 
favour, Sully, with his known habits 
of economy, should have found him- 
self possessed of great wealth, need 
not appear extraordinary. Yet this 
has been made the pretext for ac- 
cusing him of malversation. Riche- 
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lieu, when insinuating this charge, 
employs a phrase which is some- 
what difficult of explanation. He 
says that Henry, shortly before his 
death, had thoughts of removing 
Sully from the management of the 
finances, ‘‘ not that he suspected the 
fidelity of his heart, but the clean- 
ness of his hands!” In another 
place, the Cardinal employs terms 
equally ambiguous in their slan- 
derous import. ‘‘ It may,” says the 
Cardinal, ‘‘ be with truth affirmed, 
that the first years of his ad- 
ministration were excellent: and, 
should any one add that the latter 
were less austere, it cannot be con- 
tended that they were useful to him 
without having been greatly so to 
the state.” From hints and sng- 
gested inferences of this kind, no 
public servant can be exempt. Spe- 
cific charges none could ever bring 
against Sully, or assuredly they 
would have been brought—and in 
the absence of these a fact, honour- 
able to every man, namely—wealth, 
resulting from a careful and provi- 
dent management of his private re- 
sources—is adduced for the purpose 
of invalidating his claim to the un- 
divided admiration of his country- 
men. Surely it was enough for 
Richelieu to have shared so largely 
in that plentiful harvest of honour 
and advantage, undoubtedly result- 
ing from the labours of his great 
predecessor, without endeavouring to 
depreciate and defame a character 
which, in all respects, presented a 
model too exalted for the imitation 
of his eminence. However, the cha- 
racters of both are now under the 
eye of the historical inquirer; and in 
the estimate of loyal and patriotic 
service, public integrity, and private 
virtue, the fame of Sully will find its 
lasting confirmation. 

The family of the ex-minister fol- 
lowed him into retirement, reluc- 
tantly abandoning the pleasures and 
sunny prospects of court favour and 
intrigue. It consisted of three sons 
and two daughters. The eldest son 
by his first marriage displayed a 
character wholly at variance with 
his own—the Marquis De Rosny 
being as prodigal as the Duke De 
Sully was provident. His two other 
sons, Czesar and Francis de Bethune, 
inherited in a greater degree the dis- 
tinguishing qualities of their father. 
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Of his daughters, the elder had been 
married, in 1603, by Henry IV. to 
Henry Duke De Rohan, who, under 
Louis XIII., became the leader of the 
Protestants. The younger sister em- 
braced an offer less splendid, but 
more peaceful and happy, giving her 
hand to the Marquis De Mirepoix. 

In 1611, the year following his 
retreat, it appears that the court 
prepared a severe test for the firm- 
ness of Sully. The queen regent, 
deceived by the Duke De Bouillon, 
who had resumed his restless and 
factious intrigues since the death of 
Henry IV., appointed that noble- 
man to represent the king at the 
approaching assembly of the Pro- 
testants at Chatelheraut. His se- 
cret instructions were to excite the 
members against Sully, and so to 
decry him amongst them, that a pre- 
text might be afforded for stripping 
him of his charges. Sully had the 
more reason to complain of this pro- 
ceeding from the fact that, whenever 
he had, in his management of Pro- 
testant affairs, opposed the preten- 
sions and compromised the interests 
of that body, he had done so out of 
pure devotedness to the king and the 
state. 

But the intrigues set on foot 
against him, were soon disconcerted 
when, accompanied by his son-in- 
law, the Duke De Rohan, he made 
his appearance at the assembly. De- 
spite of the efforts of the Duke De 
Bouillon, the Protestants requested 
Sully to retain his charges, and pro- 
mised him their support, should he 
be vexatiously pursued, concerning 
his administration of them. The 
regent seeing the plan of De Bouillon 
thus fail, and having given him se- 
cret instructions without openly de- 
claring herself, now disavowed him, 
confirmed Sully in his charges, and 
neglected nothing which might in- 
duce the veteran to believe that she 
had no part in the attack directed 
against him. Pretending to place 
faith in these declarations, he return- 
ed into the peaceful life which he 
had chosen, always giving his coun- 
sel when required by the court, and 
evincing no regret for his departed 
grandeur. From the calm seclusion 
of his retreat he was for thirty 
years an undisturbed spectator of 
the changes which agitated the court, 
from the first revolt of the princes, 
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which broke out in 1614, till the 
close of the administration of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. But he could not 
prevent his son, the Marquis De 
Rosny, and the Duke De Rohan, his 
son-in-law, from embracing the par- 
ty of the Protestants and figuring at 
their head. When, in 1616, the 
princes were on the point of joining 
with the Protestants, a junction 
which would have formed an irre- 
sistible force against the govern- 
ment, he apprized the queen of the 
danger which threatened her. After 
the assassination of the Maréchal 
D’Ancre, he was frequently summoned 
to court, where his advice was more 
needed than desired by the young 
and untried favourite ‘then at the 
head of affairs. It was at one of 
these conferences that he addressed 
Louis XIII. in terms which all the 
historians have reported, and which 
give the best idea of his bold and 
inflexible character. The followers 
of the royal minion, sharing in his 
taste for luxury, had employed their 
inventive powers in remodelling the 
laws of dress. The costume affected 
by these silken statesmen, formed, 
like themselves, the most striking 
contrast to the time of Henry IV., 
while Sully had continued, in ex- 
ternals as otherwise, the man he 
had always been. It is not won- 
derful, therefore, that the small fry 
of a frivolous court, estimating God's 
image by the fashion of its drapery. 

should have found something exceed- 
ingly laughable in the appearance of 
one, not like themselves, of tailor- 
manufacture. Their merriment, un- 
restrained by the royal presence, was 
so indecorous that Sully could not 
forbear observing it, and that he him- 
self was the subject of it. ‘ Sire,” 
said the venerable councillor, “‘ when 
the late king, your father, of glorious 
memory, did me the honour to call 
me near his person, to commune 
with me on great and important 
affairs, he began by shewing the 
door to all buffoons.”’ 

In 1621, when war was declared 
against the Protestants, Sully’s po- 
sition became extremely painful, but 
he hesitated not on the course he 
should pursue; he remained faithful 
to the king. His intentions were, 
however, misrepresented by many, 
and especially by the Prince De Con- 
dé, who wishing to obtain posses- 
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sion of the Villebon estate, pretended 
that the presence of Sully there was 
dangerous, and almost forced him to 
sell this property, as well as several 
other estates in the neighbourhood. 
Nor was this all—the prince endea- 
voured to profit by the troubles of 
the time, for the purpose of eluding 
the payment of the purchase-money. 
A lawsuit was the consequence, and 
Sully obtained the restitution of his 
lands, which for the remainder of 
his days he enjoyed, without further 
molestation. 

In 1634 he was created marshal 
of France, and in the same year the 
Marquis De Rosny died, leaving an 
only son, married to the daughter of 
the Chancellor Seguier. This young 
man, instigated by the relations of 
his wife, commenced a lawsuit a- 
gainst his grandfather, which was 
lost by the latter in 1641, and eight 
days after, on the 22nd of December, 
Sully breathed his last, at Villebon, 
aged eighty-two. His widow sur- 
vived him eighteen years, and raised 
a statue and a magnificent tomb to his 
memory at Nogent-le-trou, one of 
the family estates. She died in 1659, 
at the advanced age of ninety-seven. 

The Abbé de L’Ecluse, to whom 
the family of Sully had communi- 
cated several important documents, 
gives some singular notices on his 
manner of living, after retiring from 
public life. His principal residence 
was Villebon, where he spent the 
summer and winter; in the spring 
and autumn, he made frequent jour- 
neys to Rosny and to Sully. His 
domestic establishment was princely, 
yet administered with the greatest 
economy. Besides a great number 
of esquires, gentlemen, pages, and 
sundry ladies and maids of honour 
for the duchess, he had a guard, 
composed of Frenchmen and Swiss. 
His days were distributed with as 
much regularity as during his official 
life; he rose early, ond was occu- 
pied all the forenoon; after having 
performed the duties connected with 
the charges he still held, he arranged 
his domestic affairs, and the disputes 
which arose among his numerous 
vassals ; presided at the edition of 
his memoirs, which he had written 
by his secretaries. At the dinner 
hour, he passed into an immense 
hall, adorned with Sone + repre- 
senting the great 
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At his table, there were only two 
chairs, one for himself, the other for 
his duchess ; the guests, all of whom 
were advanced in years, had only 
stools. A second table, destined for 
the young people, was presided over 
by his captain of the guards. ‘‘ You 
are too young,” he would say to 
those who complained of being ex- 
cluded from the principal table, ‘‘ you 
are too young for us to dine together 
—we should only weary each other.” 
After passing some minutes in the 
Hall of the Illustrious, in which were 
the portraits of the greatest men of 
the century, he went out walking, 
the signal for promenade being given 
by ringing a great bell, which was 
on the bridge; the greater part of 
the establishment lined the staircase 
which he descended, in the following 
state :—his esquires, gentlemen, and 
officers, marched foremost, headed 
by two Swiss soldiers, bearing hal- 
berds; by the side of Sully himself, 
were some members of his family or 
friends, with whom he conversed: 
then followed the officers of his 
guard and the Swiss guard, the 
march being closed by four Swiss 
soldiers. On returning from the pro- 
menade, supper was served with the 
same observances, and, on a signal 
given by the duke, every one retired 
from the apartment. He constantly 
wore round his neck a large golden 
medal, having the bust of Henry IV., 
which he frequently contemplated, 
and embraced with affectionate re- 
membrance. 

Sully has an undoubted claim to 
rank among the great men of France. 
Bred to the profession of arms, he 
distinguished himself among the 
brave companions of a chivalrous 
prince; and when the establishment 
of Henry’s regal power left them to 
the leisure of peaceful life, he alone 
embraced the civil service, bringing 
to it the same habits of regularity 
and untiring toil which had been his 
recommendation in war. His finan- 
cial measures were exclusively his 
own: before him all had been con- 
fusion, and no indication of a reme- 
dy appeared conceivable, when he 
established a system by which the 
royal coffers were filled, and the na- 
tional resources improved to an ex- 
tent unhoped for even by the king 
himself. In his private intercourse 
with Henry, he was actuated by the 
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same unflinching probity which dic- 
tated his conduct in public measures. 
Never did he hesitate to give utter- 
ance to the truth, however unpleas- 
ing to the royal ear, and the attach- 
ment of the two friends remains a 
noble and unparalleled example of 
fidelity, candour, and affection be- 
tween a prince and subject. In the 
History of France, the name of Sully 
is inseparably joined to the glory of 
Henry IV. ‘That he was proud, im- 
petuous, eager of honours and emo- 
luments, and impatient of contra- 
diction in his designs, is only a proof 
that he was not free from the shades 
which generally accompany the 
bright parts of a character like his 
own—marked by high purpose, per- 
severance, ambition, and daring en- 
ergy. These latter qualities were 
exercised for the benefit of his coun- 
try, with an effect, of which the 
traces are still visible ; while the con- 
sequences of the former—if they ex- 
isted at all—has long ceased to be 
felt, and are only recorded in the 
querulous tones of disappointed cour- 
tiers and outrivalled statesmen. 

The Economies Royales, as the Me- 
moirs of Sully are called by him, 
comprise a faithful record of all the 
events in which he participated dur- 
ing the reign of Henry IV. In 
miputeness of detail few narratives 
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can stand a comparison with these 
memoirs. The form of recital is, 
however, in some degree ridiculous ; 
the secretaries of Sully relate to 
their master the circumstances of his 
own life, and from time to time 
request him to supply the deficien- 
cies, which they are sensible must 
be discovered in the fruit of their lu- 
cubrations. It has been supposed 
that these secretaries are all fic- 
titious personages, brought on the 
scene by Sully to get rid of the diffi- 
culty of recounting his own actions. 
This conjecture will hardly be adopt- 
ed by any one who peruses the Eco- 
nomies Royales. The work bears in- 
ternal evidence of having been writ- 
ten as it professes, and must have 
proved much more dangerous to the 
modesty of Sully in its present shape 
than if he had been his own histo- 
rian. In1745 an attempt was made 
by the Abbé de L’Ecluse to modernize 
the memoirs, and throw them into 
a more eligible form—a design in it- 
self laudable ; and the execution, 
though highly defective, cannot be 
regretted, since the notes introduced 
by the learned Abbé are most valua- 
ble, and such as only himself could 
have furnished. A well-written life 
of Sully still remains a want in the 
literature of France. 


FELIX BINOCULAR. 


A LEGAL 


SKETCH. 


By the Author of “ First and Last.” 


I wave always been of opinion, there 
are no two words in the English lan- 
guage so frequently mistaken for each 
other, as TRIFLING and IMPORTANT. 
This confusion arises chiefly, if not 


solely, from the disposition we all 
have to magnify the present at the 
expense of the future; to estimate 
events rather by what they are, than 
by what they may become. But it 
will gener rally be found, if a steady 
eye be kept upon the rifles of life, 
and the links by which they connect 
themselves with after- -circumstances, 
carefully traced, that almost every 
important occurrence is their natural 
produce. They are the seed; the 
other, the harvest. In fact, there is 
no such thing in the world as what 
is called accident; that is, good or 
bad fortune lying in a man’s way, 


so that he finds it, like Falstaff’s re- 
bellion. I could illustrate this doc- 
trine by sundry pregnant proofs in 
my own case, and by many more, in 
the cases of others whom I have 
known ; but I shall confine myself, at 
present, to shewing the effect of a 
concatenation of frifling circumstan- 
ces, in producing the singular duplex 
character of Felix W. Binocular, Esq., 
late of Gray’s Inn. 

It was a maxim with Sir Roger de 
Coverley, when any peculiarly knotty 
point was brought under his notice, 
that ‘much might be said on both 
sides.”” But Felix Binocular improved 
upon this theory; for, though he had 
two ways of looking at every ques- 
tion, and confessed, like Sir Roger, 
that much might be said on both sides, 
he was convinced the most could al- 
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ways be said on that side where his 
words had the quality of Midas’ 
touch, and turned into gold as they 
fell. ‘I abhor a pun,” he would 
sometimes observe, when he was in 
a jocose humour with himself, ‘and 
have no personal antipathies or pre- 
dilections towards mankind in gene- 
ral; but, certainly, in what concerns 
my clients, 1 have a sort of prefe- 
rence for your purses, gentlemen.” 
His female clients of the same class, 
he used to call his guinea-hens, by 
way of an appropriate correlative. 
He generally had, or professed to 
have, a double motive for whatever 
he did; and, in his pleadings, usually 
divided his subject into two heads, 
taking a two-fold view of it in all its 
bearings; whence he acquired the 
nick-name of the “ bicipital lawyer,” 
and his mode of reasoning, that of 
the ‘‘ bifarious school of oratory.” 
So inveterate was this habit in him, 
of looking at both sides, that one 
day when he had purchased a beau- 
tiful Claude, for seven hundred gui- 
neas, his satisfaction was only half 
complete, till he had turned it round, 
to see what was on the other side. 
“‘Humph!” said he, “it is the same 
in every thing, I find; the best side 
is always that which is paid for.” 
But this propensity, strong as it was, 
had its limits. Felix Binocular was 
never known to care about the out- 
side of a full pocket, or in the in- 
side of an empty one. 

Every occurrence of those tender 
years, when the plastic mind receives 
its earliest impressions, and every 
individual retrospect of advancing 
years, had a double quality in it. 
And it so chanced, that before he 
was one-and-twenty, having married 
against his father’s will, he was 
turned adrift in the world, (being a 
second son, and his elder brother 
prone to the vice of longevity,) with 
scarcely any other inheritance, to 
provide for a fast increasing family, 
(his wife having twice presented him 
with twins, at regular intervals of 
two years each) than what he could 
obtain by his wits. The difficulties 
he consequently had to struggle with, 
made him, sometimes, almost beside 
himself; and, like the weird sisters, 
he often found it— 

“ Double, double toil and trouble, 
To make ‘the fire burn,’ and ¢ the caul- 
dron bubble.’ ” 
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Felix Binocular, however, was one 
of those men who work their way 
through the jostling crowd of life, and 
who deserve to doso; for he diligent- 
ly prepared himself to take advantage 
of any opening. But it was long be- 
fore he had an opportunity of putting 
to the test a maxim of Frederick the 
Great—that though a lucky accident 
may lift a man from the ground, it 
is only by the vigour of his own 
wing he can sustain his elevation. 
At length, after dangling about the 
courts of Westminster Hall for seve- 
ral terms, and bustling in and out 
with a blue bag, stuffed with every 
thing, except briefs, (on one occasion 
it actually contained a fine Norfolk 
turkey and a pair of his wife’s stays, 
which had been ordered the day be- 
fore, and were forgotten to be sent 
home,) he was retained to lead in a 
cause which involved the alleged in- 
vasion of a right of patent. Were it 
not, that the fact is capable of proof, 
by a reference to the last edition of 
‘Manning and Ryland’s Reports,” 
it would appear almost like inven- 
tion, to state that this, his first brief, 
had its pouBLE quality. For, what 
was the question to be tried? Neither 
more nor less than whether the plain- 
tiff or respondent had the prior claim 
to the invention of “ the patent dou- 
ble-bladed oyster-knife ;” an instru- 
ment so constructed, that while one 
blade divided the shell, the other, 
running in a small groove, parallel to 
it, separated, at the same moment, 
and without mutilation, the oyster. 
Felix was retained for the defendant, 
and ejected himself con amore; for 
oysters were almost the only fish he 
ever ate; a predilection created, no 
doubt, by the circumstance of their 
being bivalvular. He not only gained 
the cause for his client, but exhibited, 
in the course of the trial, so much 
legal acuteness, so much dexterity in 
the cross-examination of ihe plain- 
tiff’s witnesses, and such a happy 
union of sound argument, with re- 
fined humour, in his address to the 
jury, that a second brief was put into 
his hands before he left the court. 

From this moment his success, 
though slow, was certain. Every 
month extended his business, and 
multiplied his opportunities of de- 
veloping those natural and acquired 
talents, which pre-eminently qualified 
him to attain distinction at the bar. 










































































































































































































































































474 Felix Binocular. 


He was well grounded in the princi- 
ples and precedents of the common, 
and well-read in the enactments of 
the statute, law. He had found 
leisure, too, to cultivate the higher 
branches of general literature; and 
possessing an easy, unpremeditated 
flow of elocution which sometimes 
warmed into eloquence, it gave him 
great power over a jury, whenever it 
was his object to debauch their rea- 
son by inflaming their passions. No 
man could better brow-beat-an ho- 
nest, tickle a simple, or wrench the 
truth out of, a reluctant witness, than 
Felix Binocular. No one could iden- 
tify himself more completely, for the 
time, with his client. His brief was 
his oracle; and what he was in- 
structed to believe, nothing could 
make him disbelieve—till scepticism 
had its price, and then he was ready 
to believe either side. It was this 
singular faculty, which is possessed 
in perfection only by lawyers—(a 
sort of legal fiction, or moral me- 
tempsychosis, by which a man sees 
and reasons with the eyes and head 
of another,} that enabled him, on all 
occasions, to fulfil the injunction of 
Hamlet to his mother— 


“ Assume a virtue, though he had it not.” 


There were two occasions, in the 
course of Felix Binocular’s profes- 
sional career, after he had risen to 
distinguished eminence, which so 
strikingly displayed the facility he 
possessed of looking at both sides of 
a question, that they deserve to be 
recorded. The one was, his being 
retained in two cases of crim. con., 
both of which were heard the same 
day. In the first, he was of counsel 
for the plaintiff; in the second, for 
the defendant. They seemed to re- 
semble each other, in all their lead- 
ing facts; but Felix found a wonder- 
ful difference between them, when he 
consulted his briefs. In what this 
difference consisted, will be best un- 
derstood, by giving the peroration of 
his speech to the jury, in both. 

* And now, gentlemen,” he exclaimed, 
addressing them as counsel for the PLAIN- 
TIFF, “in the discharge of a painful duty, 
I have laid before you all the circumstances 
of this revolting case. I ask for no vin- 
dictive damages at your hands; but I do 
ask, and I feel assured I shall not ask in 
vain, for such a verdict, as will operate to 
check this growing evil among us. You 


cannot, gentlemen of the jury, give back 
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to the heart-broken husband, and to his 
dishonoured children, (dishonoured in the 
crime of their guilty mother,) his happi- 
ness, or their pride: you cannot wash out 
the lecherous stain, or restore the forfeited 
character: you cannot raise the fallen ma- 
tron from the depths of her iniquity; nei- 
ther can you cleanse, from its pollution, 
the now tainted current of their mingled 
bloods: you cannot—would to God you 
could! give my client what he has lost for 
ever! Alas! gentlemen, it were as easy 
for you to revive the verdure of a scathed 
and withered tree, as to cast the freshness 
of virtue over the rottenness and corrup- 
tion of vice. But what you can do, and 
what I read, in the kindling indignation of 
your countenances, you will do, is this— 
to strike down the insolent pride of the 
spoiler—to throw round the sanctuary of 
private life the strong defences of penal 
laws—and to teach the heartless libertine, 
that when he breaks through them in the 
hot chase of his libidinous desires, it is not 
alone to his conscience and his God, that 
he shall be answerable. Gentlemen of the 
jury, are you husbands? Are you fa- 
thers ?—But why do I ask these questions? 
You are men—you are Englishmen—and 
you will know, therefore, how to visit an 
offence which, as men, it is in your nature 
to punish—as Englishmen, in your cha- 
racter to condemn. With this conviction 
I leave, in your hands, the case of my 
deeply-injured client.” 

The jury gave 3,000. damages. 

An hour afterwards, came on the 
second cause, in which it was the 
business of Felix Binocular to be 
‘‘ instructed,” that the DEFENDANT 
was entitled to nearly all that jus- 
tice and commiseration, which he 
had just before invoked for his plain- 
tiff-client. By a subtle cross-exami- 
nation of the witnesses, he had, in- 
deed, elicited some circumstances 
which apparently warranted the tone 
he assumed. Having, as usual, di- 
vided his argument under two heads, 
and disposed of all he meant to urge, 
under the first, he thus proceeded :— 

“You have, in evidence, gentlemen of 
the jury, facts, which, though they do not 
disprove the main allegation, take from the 
alleged injury nearly every circumstance 
that could lead you to visit my client with 
a heavy penalty. Remember who and 
what the plaintiff is; and then ask your- 
selves, is he a man, whose delicate feel- 
ings, or whose honourable character you 
are called upon to vindicate? I do not 
bid you forget the injury; but I do bid 
you steadily to bear in mind the conduct 
of the injured. Manly resentments we all 
respect; we lament when, by our own 
errors, we justify their existence; but if 
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we are compelled to feel only scorn and 
contempt for an individual whom we may 
have wronged, we then learn to estimate 
the amount of the alleged injury, by the 
capacity to be injured. We are, at least, 
spared that bitterness of self-reproach 
which is awakened by the consciousness 
of having wounded a noble nature, when 
we find that we have only trodden upon a 
reptile. The plaintiff and the defendant, 
gentlemen, were not only friends, (till the 
unhappy occurrence took place, which is 
the subject of the present action,) but they 
were most intimate friends; and they were 
not only most intimate friends, but the 
defendant had been the benefactor of 
the plaintiff. Gentlemen, I will not go 
through the nauseous and disgusting de- 
tails of the plaintiff’s proceedings, after 
he thought the time was come when it 
would be necessary for him to play the 
part of the injured husband. You have 
heard how this creature reconciled it to 
his notions of manly hostility to betray 
every secret that had ever been reposed 
in his bosom during years of unreserved 
confidence. Like a jew-pedlar hawking 
his wares, he scoured the metropolis 
to find listeners for his treachery; and, 
like a jew-pedlar, too, the greater part 
of his wares were counterfeit and false. 
Gentlemen, the whole sad experience of 
human life teaches us, that friendships 
partake of the instability of all worldly 
happiness; and hence the caution of the 
ancient moralist, to treat even your friend 
as aman who may one day become your 
enemy. But I would rather see a differ- 
ent maxim inculeated; and when two ho- 
nourable friends are, by any just cause of 
quarrel, in enmity, let them, say I, ex- 
change the keys of each other’s secrets, as 
sacred deposits ; of which no after-dissen- 
sion can justify the violation. 

“And now, gentlemen, a few words; 
and but a few words, upon another sub- 
ject. I would earnestly implore of you, 
when you retire from that box, to consider 
of your verdict ; to reflect upon the principle 
which is involved in cases like the present. 
And I shall rejoice, if you see cause to 
make your verdict, by the amount of da- 
mages, operate as a check upon this sordid 
traffic in tears and sighs—this coining of 
domestic affliction into substantial gold—~ 
this healing of broken hearts, by the oint- 
ment of pounds, shillings, and pence—this 
ledger-account of conjugal honour—this 
profit and loss balance sheet of female vir- 
tue. There are injuries, the amount of 
which may be computed by the money- 
value of the wrong done. But what an 
eutry it is, in the cash-book of such men 
as the plaintiff. ‘ Jtem—Received for the 
loss of my wife, 2467. 14s. 23d., after all 
expenses paid!’ I should like to watch 


the countenance of such a man, as he 
reckons up his gains, and puts into his 
VOL. III, NO. XVI. 
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pocket the Bank-notes which stamp cuck- 
old upon his own brow, and bastard, it 
may be, upon the foreheads of his chil- 
dren. No, gentlemen! Let the guilty be 
punished, in God’s name—but abolish the 
temptation for a sordid husband to enrich 
himself by the legal price of his wife’s 
prostitution. Unfortunately, the law will 
will not permit you to appropriate the da- 
mages you may give; and, therefore, it is 
I would wish you to remember, that every 
shilling you take out of the defendant’s 
pocket as punishment, goes into the plain- 
tiff’s—a polluted bribe, to keep him quiet 
—a rank compost, to manure the ground 
for a filthy harvest.” 


The jury gave Onz Fartuine da- 
mages. 

On a subsequent occasion, Felix 
Binocular had a still more remark- 
able opportunity of exhibiting his 
aptitude for taking his “‘instructions” 
from his brief. Five persons were 
put on their trial, upon a charge of 
High Treason; and Felix was re- 
tained to assist in the prosecution of 
one, while he held a brief to defend 
another, of the five. The illustration 
shall be confined, as before, to his 
peroration; for he always thus re- 
served his strength, and endeavoured 
to make his last impressions subser- 
vient to the effect he wished to pro- 
duce. Hear him, then, as prose- 
cutor :-— 


“I stand not here,” said he, “ to press 
for a conviction of the accused, upon any 
grounds, from the explicit avowal of which 
I would shrink, either as a lawyer, or as a 
lover of the British constitution. But it is, 
because I am a lover of the British consti- 
tution, and because I am a lawyer :—be- 
cause 1 know and venerate the one, and 
because a long life, spent in studying the 
jurisprudence of my country, has taught 
me to feel the importance of maintaining 
the authority of the laws, that I call upon 
you, gentlemen of the jury, to do your 
duty. If you are satisfied of the guilt im- 
puted to the prisoner, you would your- 
selves be traitors to those admirable insti- 
tutions which secure you in the full en- 
joyment of your liberties, civil and poli- 
tical, if you do not, by your verdict, record 
that conviction. Gentlemen, liberty is an 
excellent thing ;—but the abuse of liberty, 
or the claim of every man to exercise his 
own liberty according to his own notion of 
his own rights—is anarchy! I need not 
go into any abstruse, or metaphysical dis- 
quisitions upon the very elements of social 
life, to make you feel the necessity of pu- 
nishing criminal attempts like those which 
are alleged against the prisoner; for who 
among us would not exchange conditions 
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with the Arab of the desert, or the savage 
of the woods, rather than continue in a 
state of society, where the obligations that 
should bind all, are defied by all, and 
where the only certainty of to-day is the 
uncertainty of to-morrow? Allegiance to 
the government under which we are born, 
is cognate with our birth: fidelity and 
loyalty to the person of the sovereign, are 
co-existent with the rights we derive from 
being the subjects of a free state; and 
obedience to the laws is co-ordinate with 
the privileges they secure for us. There 
may be defects in all—for what is human 
cannot be perfect; but the constitution has 
provided legitimate means of amending 
what is defective; and sure I am, that no 
existing evil can be comparable to the tre- 
mendous mischiefs of allowing every rash 
hand to disturb the balance it can never 
adjust. I am not over-fond of deliberate 
change ; I look with disquietude and alarm, 
upon innovation, with whatever caution 
and apparent wisdom it may be proposed: 
but such changes as are aimed at by the 
factious vulgar, by men whose purblind 
eyes can just perceive a decayed stone in 
one corner, and would pull down the 
stately edifice above them, whose magnifi- 
cent proportions they cannot perceive, for 
the sake of getting at that one decayed 
stone, are experiments which only wicked- 
ness or folly can desire to make, and only 
madness can permit fo be made. By your 
verdict this day, gentlemen, you will de- 
clare whether such experiments shall 
tried upon the edifice of the Constitution. 
You have a great duty to perform: the 
eyes of all England are upon you; and 
according as i may decide, the principle 
will be established, whether the glorious 
inheritance we enjoy shall be sacred from 
the lawless touch of the destroyer, or scat- 
tered by him to the winds of heaven.” 


The jury found the prisoner guilty. 
Now hear him, as counsel for the 
defence of another of the prisoners. 


“I have thus shewn you, gentlemen, 
upon how slight a foundation this case 
rests; but I should feel that I had un- 
worthily abandoned the cause of my client, 
if I did not goa little further, and bid you 
look at the spirit in which this prosecution 
has its origin. Gentlemen of the jury, I 
will yield to no man in my enthusiastic 
admiration of the principles of the British 
constitution; but I trust in God, my en- 
thusiasm will never so obscure my judg- 
ment, as to make me incapable of duly 
appreciating what it is we claim by virtue 
of those principles. Shall it be said, that 
because a man, not skilled in the niceties 
of verbal distinctions, not an adept in the 
subtleties of political rights, not an astute 
observer of mere technical legality, seeks, 
by a shorter and less complex process, a 
remedy for 2 } i 
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them real)—shall it be said that such a 
man, because he, mistakingly, if you 
please, but, I contend, not wickedly or 
traitorously, violates some statutes he never 
read—or infringes some dictum of which 
he never heard—is to die the death of a 
malefactor? Why, the naked despotism 
of Algiers or Constantinople, would be pre- 
ferable to walking amid such secret am- 
bushes—such concealed pitfalls! What is 
our boasted liberty, if every little excess 
of it—if every casual impulse kindled at 
its altar, is to invoke this fearful pena'ty? 
I know it is the fashion of these enter- 
tainers, to talk of the abuses of liberty, to 
descant upon its licentiousness—but I| ex- 
hort you, as you value the use, as you 
prize the thing itself, be not too nice and 
scrupulous in tracing the boundary line 
between that generous ardour which is in- 
separable from high-toned freedom; and 
the step, which is but a step, beyond it. 
It is better, far better, that men should 
sometimes err in the too wanton exercise 
of their rights, than that their rights should 
be worn like their holiday suits, for the 
of their gaudy gloss, and to 

the gaze of others, instead of contributing 
to their own comfort. In short, gentle- 
men, curb and rein in a fiery steed, but do 
not cut his throat; for though you only 
want him to curvet to-day, you may be 
indebted to his mettle to-morrow, for car- 
rying you safely through unexpected dan- 
gers. Above all, do not substitute for him 
your thorough-paced dull hackney, whom 
you may cudgel till he drops, but who has 
not blood enough in his whole body to 
make him the better for your cudgelling. 
It was not such cattle that harnessed then 

selves to the car of liberty at the Revolv- 
tion: and it will not be by such, 
peril again environ us, that we can hope 
to triumph over it.” 


sake attract 


should 


The prisoner was acquitted. 

Four years after this, Felix Bino- 
cular, who had risen, in the interval, 
to the rank of Attorney-General, and 
was, of course, a member of the 
House of Commons, held a brief, 
which, like his first one, partook, 
though in a much more extraordi- 
nary manner, of his own “birth, 
parentage, and education.” It was 
an appeal from the Court of Session, 
in Scotland, to the House of Lords, 
and related to a singular question of 
succession to property. I have con- 
sulted many eminent lawyers, and 
looked into some scores of law vo- 
lumes, but I could never learn that 
such a case ever occurred before, and 
I cannot persuade myself it will ever 
occur again. It had been fourteen 
he ars under the consideration of the 

rt of Session, and at last was de- 
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cided, by mistake, after as much pa- 
per and ‘ink had been expended upon 
it, as would have sufficed to print all 
the returns moved for, by Joseph 
Hume, in a whole session of parlia- 
ment. And yet thecase itself was 
capable of being stated in the blank 
leaf of a pocket-book ; or, in as little 
space even, as it would require to 
write down the “‘ tottle of the whole” 
argument, contained in any one of 
the longest speeches ever delivered 
by the above distinguished statesman 
in parliament. It was as follows :— 
Alexander M‘Cleshlan, merchant, 
of Glasgow, being of sound mind, 
but on his death-bed, executed a 
will, by which he bequeathed the 
great bulk of his property, which 
was very considerable, in the follow- 
ing manner. His spouse, Janet Col- 
quhoun, was then pregnant ; and he 
directed that the child, if a boy, 
should inherit the whole; but if a 
girl, that then it should be applied, 
ad pias causas, or distributed, accord- 
ing to the several amounts specified, 
among certain hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions, which were 
enumerated. ‘The testator died, and 
his widow in due time gave birth, 
not to a daughter, but to twins—and 
they were both boys! This was a cir- 
cumstance, the possibility of which, 
neither Alexander M‘Cleshlan him- 
self, nor his man of business, Mr. 
M‘Quill, had contemplated. If there 
had been no contingent interest pos- 
sessed by other parties, the two bro- 
thers would, doubtless, have amica- 
bly enough divided the property be- 
tween them. But the trustees of the 
several charities raised a formal legal 
objection against either of the sons 
inheriting, upon the ground that the 
property was bequeathed to a son, 
and not to ¢wo or more sons; and 
this objection rendered it necessary 
they should establish, if they could, 
a joint or separate claim to the be- 
quest. It was, at first, thought, the 
intentions of the testator would be 
fulfilied by deciding the question of 
primogeniture, and declari ing the elder 
born, to be ¢he son contemplate od by 
the father. But unfortunately, nei- 
ther the nurse nor the doctor could 
pronounce, positively, which of them 
came into the world first; and even 
if this fact could have been ascer- 
tained, there was ev ery reason to be- 
lieve, from opinions incidentally ex- 
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pressed by the Court of Session, it 
would not have been held sufficient 
to exclude the right of the other par- 
ties. The case, therefore, ultimately 
resolved itself into a question be- 
tween the two brothers as co-lega- 
tees, and the representatives of the 
several charitable foundations men- 
tioned in the will; and in this shape 
it finally came before the House of 
Lords, in an appeal from the decision 
of the Court of Session which had de- 
clared in favour of the twin children. 

Felix Binocular appeared at the 
bar in support of the appeal, and 
argued the case several times, with 
infinite ability. As usual, he di- 
vided his pleading into two heads: 
inquiring first, which of the sons 
could be meant by the testator; and, 
secondly, whether both could suc- 
ceed, if there were nothing to guide 
their Lordships in giving a prefer- 
ence to either. But before he had 
got half through the first branch of 
his inquiry, he was promoted to the 
high legal office of Master of the 
Rolls; and before his successor, the 
new Attorney-General, had brought 
his arguments to a close, Felix was 
advanced to the still higher office of 
Lord Chancellor. The cause conti- 
nues to be regularly heard six times 
in every session, with a fair prospect 
of a final adjudication upon it, by 
the time the estate is worth no more 
than will be just sufficient to pay 
the then unsettled charges of the 
lawyers. 

Felix Binocular was called up to 
the House of Peers by the title of 
Lord Bifold; and in two years after 
he had taken his seat upon the Wool- 
sack, he distinguished himself by the 
fearless honesty with which, in the 
discussion of a great political ques- 
tion, he adhered to the principles of 
a hired advocate. At the bar, it was 
his fee that made him any thing: in 
the House of Lords it was his salary. 
* Retire,” or ‘* Recant,” was the 
word of command. To retire, would 
have cost him what he could not 
afford to pay—his emoluments: to 
recant, only cost him what he did 
not value—his character. He paid 
down the price—kept his place—and 
was ready to recant his recantations, 
whenever he again discovered that 
there was a want of moral fitness 
between his opinions and his office. 

W. 
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Principles of Dissent. 
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PRINCIPLES OF DISSENT.* 


Ir past experience furnish any ground 
for calculation or conjecture of the 
future, we shall not be surprised to 
see the day arrive when Whiggism 
shall become associated with every 
high and holy principle—known 
from John O’Groats to Land’s End, 
as the patron of virtue—distin- 
guished for self-denial and disinter- 
estedness—meekness without mean- 
ness—magnanimity without malig- 
nancy—modesty without any alloy 
of impudence, and sobriety apart 
from sensual indulgence. So utterly 
baffled and bamboozled are we in 
our calculations from the past to the 
present, that we shall not be greatly 
surprised if Hunt, the present mem- 
ber for Preston, should become a 
patriot, pure, pellucid, and popular 
in public opinion :—nor if Cobbett, 
after veering to every point of the re- 
ligious and political compass, should 
become fixed in his morals and con- 
sistent in his political principles :— 
nor if that double-distilled dunce and 
demagogue, Daniel O’Connell, at 
once the pride and the pest of Ire- 
land, should so far put away from 
him the craft and cunning peculiar 
to his profession as a lawyer, and 
more especially as a politician, as to 
feel for the wants and the woes of 
his wretched and reckless country, 
and apply the powers—few though 
they be—wherewithal Providence 
has endowed him, to promote—not 
the heartless and hateful separation 
of the two countries—not the revival 
of an Irish Parliament to be ten-fold 
more foul and rotten than that which 
disgraced and distracted that hapless 
country previous to the Union—but 
to soothe the agitations which his 
own selfish and senseless ravings 
have floated over it, and to promote 
the harmony which he is attempting 
to disturb and the peace which he is 
endeavouring, as much as in him 
lies, to destroy by the wild war-cry 
of his dissolute and detestable dema- 
goguism :—nor if Messrs. Taylor and 
Carlile, those two precious morsels 
of atheism and anarchy, the Castor 
and Pollux of infidelity, should so 
far lay aside their deep-rooted ran- 
cour and animosity towards the 
pure and spotless religion of Jesus, 


and their foul-mouthed revilings of 
** whatsoever things are pure and 
lovely, and of good report,” as to 
become conspicuous for their piety 
to God and their benevolence to 
man :—nor if the Dissenters of the 
present day—which, to be sure, is 
not likely soon to happen—should 
so far catch the self-denying spirit 
which in some sort belonged to the 
Puritans and Nonconformists of 
older days, from whom they make it 
their boast and their song to be li- 
neally descended, and in whose steps, 
though hobblingly and at a dist- 
ance, they would fain persuade us 
they are zealous and ambitious to 
tread—as to eschew “ the pomps 
and vanities of this wicked world, 
and all the sinful lusts of the flesh,” 
and to set themselves in earnest, and 
not in profession merely, to purge 
away from among them the leaven 
of an evil eye and a longing appetite 
after the good things of “‘ time and 
sense.” ‘Truly this is a wonder- 
working age—an age of miracle and 
marvel. What meant that old proser 
and prophesier, Sir Isaac Newton, 
when, in the hardihood of an un- 
bridled and unsaddled imagination, 
he presumed to adjust the laws of 
nature? Humanum est errare. The 
good old man—for good most assur- 
edly he was, notwithstanding the 
light and logic, or legerdemain of 
future times, have proved his theo- 
ries to be most unsound and un- 
scriptural—was born out of due 
time. He was an abortion of na- 
ture, or, at best, a five months’ 
birth. It had been well for the ad- 
vantages of science, had he remained 
the usual and legitimate time in his 
mother’s womb, and not have “ turn- 
ed the world upside down” by his 
crude and undigested notions about 
optics and gravitation, and blinking 
the light of posterior ages by his 
optical heresies and instruments, and 
fastening down, balloon-like, the 
elastic boundings of more modern 
intellects, by his absurd and now 
happily exploded theory of gravita- 
tion. ’Tis a thousand pities but 
that the crannies and crevices of 
his otherwise enlightened mind had 
been illumined and irradiated by the 
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clearer light and correcter discove- 
ries of later times—that the cobwebs 
which had gathered themselves in 
the corners of his brain, and, gossa- 
mer-like—though not so frail and 
fragile as gossamer—stretched their 
wiry meshes and machinations across 
it, had been swept away by the big 
and burly besom of a Brougham or 
a Bentham—theorists indeed of a 
different school, but searchers, ne- 
vertheless, into the arcana of old 
dame Nature! What a pity the 
schoolmaster wasn’t abroad in his 
days! We always thought him to 
be deficient in schooling—somewhat 
narrow-minded and nonsensical— 
always dogmatic and domineering— 
singularly settled in his opinions— 
impatient of control—self-conceited 
and self-seeking. The diffidence and 
modesty of modern times would have 
taught him better manners and saved 
the world from much of the egotism, 
and many of the errors, that soil the 
pages and taint the parity and per- 
spicuity of his Principia! But, ho- 
minem esse barbarum, iracundum, te- 
merarium ! Owing, no doubt, to the 
defectiveness of his early education, 
and the influence of early example 
and associations, which he could not, 
for the life of him, creep out of, (as 
certain sorts of snakes are fabu- 
lously reported to leave their old 
and wrinkled skins in the sloughing 
season), he contracted an unhappy 
state of mind which induced a sort 
of feeling somewhat similar to that 
which made the old classic com- 
plainer exclaim, in all the bitterness 
of bootless impotence— 


“ Video meliora proboque, deteriora sequor.” 


It was his misfortune, moreover, 
to embrace certain antique notions 
regarding matrimony. Whether wise- 
ly considering the impetuosity of his 
self-willedness—how reckless and 
ready he was, both by nature and 
habit, to indulge in the fiery and 
frenzied fury of ungovernable and 
unguarded passion—no matter what 
was the exciting cause—no matter 
whether there was an exciting cause 
or not—whether his shins came in 
too close contact with the fire—or 
whether the beastly brat of a dog 
annihilated at one fell swoop the 
fruit of years of hard study and deep 
thought—or whether he had neither 
of the reasons above stated, nor any 
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like unto them—the better principle 
of his nature so far acquired and 
maintained the ascendancy over him, 
that, up to the very moment, diem 
obiit supremum, he was induced so 
far to compassionate the fair sex—to 
wish them good rather than evil— 
the absence of tyrannical husbands, 
and the happiness of virgin blessed- 
ness, as to refrain from coming into 
nearer contact with them—* saving 
and ‘always excepting” one especial 
and notable occasion, when he dis- 
played his usual gallantry and good 
breeding, by making use of the little 
finger of the lily white hand of a 
beautiful and blooming maid, to 
whom it is reported—though with 
the obvious intention of calling in 
question and disputing his claim to 
the otherwise sound and marketable 
title of benevolence—that, at the 
time alluded to, he was paying more 
than ordinary attention—a thing not 
to be wondered at in the least, seeing 
that the good old man, being a 
smoker of the first magnitude, and, 
at this critical moment, in want of a 
tobacco stopper, he did what others— 
having far less pretensions to huma- 
nity—would have done in like cir- 
cumstances :—be all this as it may, 
might, could, would or should have 
been, he adopted the resolution— 
whether wisely, or wickedly and wit- 
lessly, it is not for us to inquire— 
to eschew and abstain from the woe 
or the weal, as the case might have 
been, of married life. Considerable 
obscurity, after all, rests upon these 
several points, which after much cri- 
tical and curious investigation and 
research into documents both an- 
cient and modern, and after weigh- 
ing the evidence pro and con, we 
candidly confess we have not been 
able to dispel. And as that learned 
and luminous society, originated and 
set agoing for the sole and express 
purpose of diffusing the light of 
science and civilization—of dissi- 
pating every vestige of error, on all 
subjects connected with morals and 
midwifery, physics and philology, 
history and heresies, laws and legis- 
lation, farmers and farriery, things 
secular and ecclesiastical, has not 
thought proper, in the long, learned, 
and elaborate life of the worthy 
knight, which it hath sent forth into 
the world, either from sheer igno- 
rance, a proof of its utter incapacity 
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for undertaking so grave and im- 
portant a task, or from an utter con- 
tempt for what in its wise and wake- 
ful solicitude for the intellectual po- 
verty and destitution of the opera- 
tives of England, the old maids of 
Scotland, the catholic clergy of Ire- 
land, the gentry of Wales, and the 
judges and law-oflicers of the crown 
for the colonies and dependencies of 
Great Britain—to take notice of the 
weighty and worthy matters in ques- 
‘tion, we suppose we must reconcile 
ourselves to the endurance of that 
happy state of uncertainty which 
men of genius and science have so 
sillily, and in the face of all history, 
observation, and experience, past and 
present, remote and recent, repro- 
bated as being the most unhappy, 
the most miserable, and the most 
melancholy thing ‘‘ in the heavens 
above, in the earth beneath, and in the 
waters under the earth.” After this 
defence of the much maligned and 
much calumniated character of the 
worthy knight and bachelor,we may be 
allowed to hazard a conjecture—and 
it shall be brief and brilliant—as to 
the probable motives which led him 
to deprecate the decencies, duties, and 
dependencies of the matrimonial state. 
The fact is, and it is most marvel- 
lous, that it should so long have es- 
caped the eagle-eyed curiosity of mo- 
dern memoirists, who pry into the 
private history of individuals and fa- 
milies, for the exquisite purpose of 
detecting every little inadvertence of 
conduct and character, with the 
laudable desire and design of ex- 
hibiting the hero of their story in 
the most ridiculous and reprehen- 
sible light possible, no matter how 
nearly soever related to the kind and 
courteous annalist of the family, and 
no matter how scandalous soever 
may be the incidents and events 
which the worthy descendant may 
rake together, to the disparagement 
of his ancester—it is most marvel- 
lous, we say, that some one or other 
of this curious coferie has not hit 
upon the only solution which, in our 
wisdom, appears the only reasonable 
one that can be furnished, to ac- 
count for the obstinate doggedness 
of the philosophic knight in keeping 
himself on the extra side of the pale 
of holy matrimony; and perseveringly 
persisting in this same spirit of re- 
pugnance to the soft and tender en- 
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dearments of wedded life, to the end 
of the chapter, viz. that he had drunk 
deeply at the perennial font of pagan 
piety, to which the old satirist, Ju- 
venal, alludes, in a strain of as maw- 
kish and sentimental piety as can be 
found in all the thousand and one 
volumes of modern religious no- 
velism : 


“Nil ergo optabunt homines? Si consi- 
lium vis, 

Permittes ipsis expendere numinibus, quid 

Conveniat nobis, rebusque sit utile nostris. 

Nam pro jucundis aptissima queque da- 
bunt Dii. 

Carior est illis homo, quam sibi. 
animorum 

Impulsu, et caeci magnaque cupidine ducti, 

Conjugium petimus, partumque uxoris: at 
illis 

Notum, qui pueri, 
uxor.”” 


Nos 


qualisque futura sit 


Nota bene.—Had we been ambi- 
tious of pedantry and puppyism, we 
might have expressed our ideas in 
equally fluent, fervid, and impas- 
sioned eloquence in Greek, but we 
have not chosen so to do, first, be- 
cause we happened, at the time the 
above quotation was penned, to be 
under the influence of a double por- 
tion of modesty and self-denial, for 
which we take unto ourselves the 
necessary quantum of praise and gra- 
tulation :—and, secondly, because we 
opined that we had given sufficient 
evidence of our abilityto grapple with 
the leviathan of levelism in matters 
ecclesiastical, whose name decorates 
and adorns the title-page of the book 
mentioned at the bottom of the first 
page of this article. 

There are three grand epochs or 
periods in the history of all books, 
past, present, and to come, that are 
deeply interesting to their authors. 
The first extends from the prima ma- 
nus—the beginning or first draught 
to the manus extrema—the finishing 
of the librum futurum. This period 
is one of varied hue and absorbing 
attention. At one time rolled on the 
billows of hope to the third heavens of 
expectation, and then again sunk to 
the deeps of despair, the labouring 
author “‘ plods his weary way” like 
a ship which it delights old Bo- 
reas to toss from wave to wave, as 
if in the mockery of scorn. Hope 
and fear struggle hard for the mas- 
tery. The various twistings and con- 
tortions of the face—the contracted 
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brow and compressed lips—the sigh 
bursting from the breast like the 
blustering winds antro vasto A¢oli, in 
the act of conception and expression ; 
and all the while 


“ The {author’s] eye in a fine frenzy roll- 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 

And as imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unknown, the [author's] 
pen 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy no- 
thing 

A local habitation and a name.”’ 


These and innumerable other inci- 
dents and accidents that occur during 
the process of composition, combine 
to make this period one of peculiar 
and pre-eminent interest. The second 
period or epoch comprises the pro- 
gress of the manuscript through the 
eorum que typis excuduntur specimen. 
This period is not unattended with its 
dissatisfactions and delights. The 
former arising from the negligence of 
the printer in creating errata, despite 
the care and caution of the author to 
provide against all such blemishes to 
the beauty of the work; and the laéter 
from the full tide of pride and satis- 
faction flowing from the incipient and 
permanent record of his ‘‘ thoughts 
that breathe and words that burn.” 
It would, doubtless, be an amusing 
spectacle to see the worthy scribe 
seated snugly in his study chair—if 
indeed the bounty of providence had 
blessed him with one—conning over 
the proof of the bonny bantling of 
his brain—to see the flush and crim- 
son of his proud front as he gazes 
with conscious complacency on this 
first, and, as he hopes, feeblest effort 
of his pen to secure a niche in the 
temple of fame, and to appropriate to 
himself the laurels, fadeless and un- 
fleeting, that are to wreath his brows 
with the chaplet of glory, imperish- 
able and everlasting. How his eye 
feasts on the fair proof of his mental 
prowess! Pity, O ye authors and au- 
thoresses, if you cannot palliate this 
prostration of his soul before the 
shrine of his own deity! Ye, and ye 
only, can enter into his feelings, and 
weigh the power and potency of his 
temptations to fall down and worship 
this idol of his intellect! Have ye 
not done the same thing yourselves? 
Why then that look of scorn and wi- 
thering contempt that ye cast upon 
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him? Is he not a man of like pas- 
sions with yourselves? Are ye en- 
vious of your brother? Do ye trem- 
ble for your own popularity? Alas! 
ye never had any to apprehend the 
loss of! Your bearing towards your 
brother proves it to a demonstration. 
Genius is infinitely removed from 
such poor and pitiful conduct. It en- 
courages, rather than represses, the 
budding and blowing hopes of rising 
excellence. O foolish scribes, think 
ye that your envious looks and spite- 
ful insinuations can stop the upward 
boundings of aspiring genius? Your 
waspish whispers do but waft it 
higher and higher up the “ proud hill 
of science,’ and place it on a van- 
tage ground that your hobbling steps 
will never attain unto. Cease, then, 
your foolish and fruitless jealousy. 
Have you forgotten the unavailing 
hate with which your prototype, the 
arch-fiend, contemplated the innocent 
joys of father Adam and mother Eve, 
and the memorable words he uttered 
on that occasion? ‘‘ Read, mark, and 
inwardly digest them.” 
“ Aside the devil turn’d 

For envy; yet with jealous leer malign, 
Eyed them askance, and to himself thus 

*plained : 


Sight hateful, sight tormenting.” 


We have now arrived at the third 
and last grand epoch in our bookish 
history, viz. the period when it has 
to stand the test de auctorum scriptis 
judicandi ars. On many accounts this 
is by far the most memorable epoch 
of all. With the goal full in view, 
and with his hand stretched out pal- 
mam referre, no wonder that the pal- 
pitations of his heart should beat 
double quick march—no wonder that 
the tumultuary state of his feelings 
should destroy that nice equilibrium 
of his nervous system which consti- 
tutes the dull monotony of common- 
place existence—no wonder that his 
nights are passed in tumblings and 
tossings on his bed, and his days in 
that state of nervous excitement which 
converts him into the sting and scor- 
pion of his own comfort, and the 
plague and pest of his family and 
friends. Poor wretch! he is com- 
pletely book-ridden—morning, noon, 
and night his thoughts revolve around 
his darling volume with the constan- 
cy of “ fixed fate,” and unalterable 
uniformity. None of nature’s laws 
are more true to its origination and 
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its end. It occupies his waking and 
his sleeping hours. ‘ On his bed 
when deep sleep is upon him,” it 
dances in all sorts of fantastic forms 
before his mind’s eye. Now he sees, 
or fancies he sees it, enshrined in 
dazzling radiance, emitting the bright 
beams of refulgence that surpass the 
sheen of the mid-day sun—encircling 
his brow with the pure halo of a 
splendid immortality. At other times 
the scene changes, and the harpy 
fangs of disappointed hope seem to 
fasten upon him. A company of 
fiends, under the form, and bearing 
the cognomen of critics, seem to seize 
upon his book, and twist and twine 
it into all manner of shapes, foul, 
false, and foolish. What a pickle is 
he in! His heart yearns over the tat- 
tered tome with all the tenderness of 
parental passion. He can brook the 
sight no longer. Rage fires his eye, 
and vengeance nerves his arm.— 
Thump goes his fist at the glaring 
and ghastly monsters, and at once 
he has the unspeakable satisfaction, 
though at the expense of a convulsive 
start and a bruised knuckle, to find 
that he has been fighting with a phan- 
tom of the brain—the offspring of a 
dreaming imagination. 

The time at length arrives that 
his book must come under the cog- 
nizance of the critical censors of the 
press. With a laudable curiosity to 
ascertain its fate and fortunes, he 
turns to the bill of fare of every 
magazine that comes in his way. 
After many disappointments his eye 
at last catches the announcement of 
his book as the subject of review. 
It is utterly impossible to conceive, 
much less to describe, the whirligig 
workings of his breast. After di- 
vers efforts and frequent failures in 
the attempt, he at length succeeds, 
under the influence of a fit of des- 
peration, in summoning a sufficient 
quantum of resolution to turn to 
the page on which hangs its destiny. 
«“** * * Suffice it to say he finds 
that his book, though not lauded 
sufficiently to his taste, is not posi- 
tively damned. He consoles himself 


for this partial disappointment with 
the hope of producing in futurum, 
a work whose merits the most fas- 
tidious critic shall not “ be able to 
gainsay or resist,” and which shall 
procure for its author the universal 
praise and admiration of the world. 
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If our readers, gentle or simple, 
think that we have been tediously 
minute in tracing the history of the 
librum primum of virgin-authorship, 
we cannot help it—we are heartily 
sorry that they are such dolts and 
dunderheads. We have long been 
tortured under the conviction that 
such a history was a desideratum in 
the literature and age in which we 
live! And we doubt not that un- 
born ages will magnify and multiply 
our praises for the service we have 
thus rendered to the cause of litera- 
ture in general, and biography in 
particular. To the proper and pro- 
fitable reading of the latter species 
of writing we conceive that we have 
been princely benefactors! No lon- 
ger shall the cry be heard that a key 
was wanting to unlock the mysteries 
of this branch of occult science! 
With what ease, in all time coming, 
will the readers of this masterly and 
magnificent historical sketch be able 
to unravel and to unfold the web of 
biographical existence under all its 
mutations of light and shade—of 
sun and shower! Nothing will 
henceforth be dark, unintelligible, or 
unmeaning! The most difficult and 
dangerous part of an author’s life— 
difficult and dangerous, we mean, 
for the memoirist to manage and the 
reader to understand, we have both 
the ambition and vanity to hope has 
been explained on_ philosophical 
principles, so that now “ he that 
runneth may read” and digest it! 
Much time will in future be spared 
both to the writer and reader :—to 
the one inasmuch as he will have no 
occasion to fag his forehead in the 
act of conceiving, and to tire the pa- 
tience of others in the act of read- 
ing what nobody cares to know any- 
thing about—and to the other inas- 
much as he will have no occasion to 
read what he can very well dispense 
with—a long and elaborate account, 
equally fanciful and foolish, of the 
sighing and solicitude of the author 
in labouring and bringing to the 
birth the first born of his brain. We 
have only one solitary drawback to 
the proud and pleasurable feelings 
which crowd in upon our breast, and 
radiate the broad disk of our fair 
and formidable face, at this moment 
of conscious intellectual superiority 
and public benefaction—the pain of 
knowing that we have been some- 
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what too tardy in benefitting the 
world by our enlightenment in this 
untrodden, and difficult because un- 
trodden, department of knowledge ! 
Without tiring either ourselves or 
our courteous readers by attempting 
to analyze the frames and feelings 
of the reverend author, (for such 
we understand him to be, although 
the title-page of his book contains 
no intimation of the fact), of the 
Principles of Dissent, the ‘‘ Trac- 
tate” under review, while in the act 
of concocting and digesting his de- 
fence of sectarians and his philippic 
against the established hierarchy of 
these realms, we shall hasten to lay 
before them a few facts which public 
documents and private communica- 
tions have put in our power, touch- 
ing the reception it has met with 
from friends and foes. And really— 
though we differ foto celo from the 
reverend Tractitian on the subject he 
has taken upon himself to discuss— 
we cannot help sympathising with 
him on account of the rascally treat- 
ment he has received from a certain 
reviewer, who shall be nameless. 
When, however, the merits of the 
case are laid before our readers, they 
will doubtless be disposed to concur 
with us in thinking that, consider- 
ing from what quarter, and from 
what motive, to all human appear- 
ance, it has proceeded, it ought not 
to excite any very great degree of 
wonderment. To be sure it is some- 
what strange and rather unusual 
for one man to receive from another 
man, embarked in the same bot- 
tom—professing to advocate the 
same cause on principles that are 
held in common, and by an appeal 
to the same laws of argument, and 
with an avowed willingness to abide 
by the decision of the selfsame 
standard of appeal—it is, we say, 
rather unusual—so unusual, indeed, 
that we safely declare that it never 
occurs but among the most aban- 
doned of men, to receive such scrub- 
by and execrable treatment as the 
reverend Tractitian has received from 
this reviewer of his Principles of 
Dissent. On any and every sub- 
ject of politics or profane science 
such conduct would be justly re- 
garded with the abhorrence it de- 
serves. But when the subject which 
has elicited such treatment happens 
to relate to matters of conscience 


and religion—to both of which the 
reviewer professes the most sincere 
and simple-hearted reverence—but 
with what consistency after the pub- 
lication of his review we shall leave 
to the greater discernment of our 
readers to determine; to our own 
opaque and obtuse intellect we can- 
didly confess to thee, gentle reader, 
whoever thou art, that the whole 
affair appeared one of such enor- 
mous craft and cruelty that we were 
utterly demented and dumb-founder- 
ed. But it was soon whispered in 
our ear—and then the haze and 
filminess dropped from our “ optic 
nerve” in the twinkling of an eye— 
that this same reviewer has himself 
written a learned and elaborate two 
volumed ‘“‘ Tractate’’ on the same 
subject, though bearing a different 
title, namely, Protestant Nonconfor- 
milty. The thought immediately oc- 
curred to us that the reviewer, who 
had taken upon himself alicujus 
scripta censorid virguld notare had 
been actuated by other motives than 
those which ought to direct the cen- 
sure and the praise of men who oc- 
cupy that dignified office. Spenser 
says of Envy—we hope he had not 
& prospective reference to the wor- 
thy reviewer of the Principles of 
Dissent : 
“ He does backebite, and spiteful poison 
spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever 
writt: 
Such one vile Envy was, that fifte in rowe 
did sitt.” 

We would rather put a more fa- 
vourable construction on the motives 
of the critic, by supposing him to 
have had Pope’s advice in remem- 
brance, and to have acted on it. 

“ Be niggards of advice, on no pretence ; 

For the worst avarice is that of sense. 

With mean complacence ne’er betray your 
trust, 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. ° 

Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 

Those best can bear reproof who merit 
praise.” 

But it is most fitting that the a- 
mount of the Tractitian’s merit should 
be weighed in the balance of his own 
words, in answer to the ungenerous 
criticism of his friend and colleague 
in the cause of nonconformity. Per- 
haps some of our readers will be in- 
clined to think that the reviewer, by 
reducing Pope’s advice to practice, 
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has given too great a share of credit 
to the wisdom of his quondam friend 
the Tractitian, and has laid himself 
open to the sting of exacerbated 
anger. At all events they will be 
able to appreciate the merit of the 
argumentum ad hominem, as applied 
by an author to his reviewer. To 
perceive the point and pith of this 
species of reasoning, in the case be- 
fore us, it must be borne in mind 
that the testy Tractitian strives hard, 
however clumsily, to conceal the 
chagrin which gnawed on his own 
satisfaction, by seeming to overlook 
the negative praise which the re- 
viewer had bestowed on his Prin- 
ciples of Dissent, by assuming a de- 
gree of valour that would have done 
no discredit to the puissant knight of 
La Mancha, and boldly stepping for- 
ward in the defence of three notable 
champions of dissenterism—bearing 
the respective names of Pierce, Tow- 
good, and Graham, the three apoca- 
lyptic frogs that came out of the 
abyss of separatism to throw dust in- 

to the eyes of his majesty’s liege 

subjects of these realms, and thereby 

to deceive the British nations—the 

works of which three potent adver- 

saries of our venerable establish- 

ment, the author of the Principles of 
Dissent had ventured to couple with 

that of the reviewer in a list of books 

which he recommends to the perusal 

of all such as may happen to be la- 

bouring under the misfortune of not 

being able to weigh and estimate the 

comparative merits of the question 

at issue between churchmen and dis- 

senters. Let the reviewer listen to 

the barking of this bull-dog of dis- 

sent, which is heard from the eighth 

to the bottom of the ninth page of 

the preface of the second edition of 

the work he had so niggardly prais- 

ed, and let him tremble while he 

hears. 

“The author of Protestant Nonconfor- 
mity resents the coupling of his name and 
book with the writings of Pierce, Towgood, 
and Graham, as if he felt degraded in their 
company, and aspired to a higher and 
more honourable rank than he allows them 
to occupy, and to fame and immortality, 
such as their “ fugitive controversy” will 
never reach. Perhaps his ambition may 
be gratified, and his writings may live 
when theirs are forgotten: for the present, 
however, they are read and perused; and 
his own recorded opinions of their sur- 
passing worth and excellence are also re- 
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membered, and form a striking contrast 
with the late ungenerous attempt of the 
Eclectic Review to spoil them of their just 
reputation, and consign them to a prema- 
ture oblivion.” 

“‘ There was a time when that journal 
held very different language—when, in- 
stead of sneering at the ‘ sacred cause of 
dissent,’ and proscribing its advocates, it 
was itself one of the most strenuous, ap- 
proved, and apparently faithful labourers 
in that cause, and one of the most enthu- 
siastic admirers of those writers. Then it 
was wont to speak of them on all fitting 
occasions in such terms as the follow- 
ing :-— 

“ Should any wish to know what dis- 
senters really are, we shall endeavour to 
inform them—they knew the maxim audi 
alteram partem, and we venture to say 
they will be repaid for the perusal of such 
works as Pierce’s Vindication of the Dis- 
senting Brethren, and Towgood’s Letters. 
—LEcl. Rev. New Series, 1814, p. 486. 
* * * * Of Graham, when quoting a 
long and powerful passage from his Review 
of Ecclesiastical Claims, they say, ‘ A 
writer whose profound work is destined 
to receive an attention appropriate to its 
rare merits.’—Ecl. Rev. 1816, p. 137. 

“ And yet these are the identical writers 
which in the very last number of the same 
Review still render the conduct of persons 
assuming to be Protestant Dissenters, are 
pronounced to be wholly inefficient as the 
means of extending and recommending the 
opinions of nonconformists, and though 
useful for the time when they were written, 
neither adapted to the present times, nor 
calculated to advance the interests of piety. 

“ Has any thing occurred within the last 
few years to render all that had been pre- 
viously written about religious establish- 
ments, and the evils arising out of them, 
antiquated and obsolete? Or has the 
Church of England so effectually reformed 
itself since 1816, the date of the last of the 
above quotations, or since 1818, when 
Protestant Nonconformity was published, 
as to take away all the obnoxious causes of 
dissatisfaction, and to render separation 
unreasonable?” * * * # We would 
not be bigots, but neither would we be 
trimmers and timeservers. Approving as 
we do the spirited and uncompromising 
manner in which Mr. Conder’s book has 
advocated the principles of nonconformity, 
we have retained it in our list, notwith- 
standing his disclaimer and protest.” 

What think you of this, Mr. Con- 
der, you old trimmer and timeserver? 
Are you not ashamed of yourself for 
leaving the ranks of dissent at the 
*‘ eleventh hour” of your noncon- 
forming existence? Having in the 
manhood of your life “‘ advocated the 
principles of nonconformity in such a 
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spirited and uncompromising man- 
ner,” how dare you, when time had 
palsied your strength and weakened 
your enunciative powers, so far for- 
get the respect that is due to the gra- 
vity of age, and to the purity of con- 
sistency, as to mumble out of your 
toothless gums the song of recanta- 
tion over the sins of your maturer 
and more vigorous youth? You old 
sinner, you! Did you think to con- 
ceal the heinousness of your tergiver- 
sation under the mask of senectude, 
and escape the fangs of the reverend 
Tractitian, the style and spirit of 
whose preface to the Principles of 
Dissent, prove him to be in the vi- 
gour and robustness of virility ? Have 
you not in your own case verified the 
wise man’s proverb, “ bray a fool in 
a mortar and he will be a fool still?” 
Surely, ye have been daft in your 
old age! Well did you deserve the 
chastisement which the Tractitian has 
dealt out to you in such vengeful 
mood. Where will you now put your 
grey old pate when the finger of 
your dissenting opponents is pointed 
at you in scorn? How will you blot 
out the maddening memory of disho- 
nour which your dotage has brought 
upon you, and forget the scorpion- 
scourge by which your shrivelled old 
back has been lacerated and laid bare? 
Where will you find that Lethean ri- 
ver, that 
* rolls 
Her wat’ry labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being for- 
gets. 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and 
pain.” 

After the indignant feelings which 
the contemplation of so sad an apos- 
tacy was, no doubt, well caiculated 
to inspire, had vented themselves in 
the fearful castigation which the re- 
verend Tractitian inflicted with un- 
sparing hand upon his apostatising 
friend, the reviewer, he would feel 
that sc'\d and saintly satisfaction 
which arises from the consciousness 
of rebuking sin, whatever garb it may 
assume, and in whomsoever it may 
be found. He would have little 
difficulty in persuading himself that 
he had taken summary vengeance on 
the wicked reviewer for the disre- 
spect with which he had treated his 
Principles of Dissent, and compose 
the wrinkles that rage had planted 
on his brow. Or if, after this ebulli- 
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tion of insulted and indignant feel- 
ings, any little swellings of anger still 
lurked and lingered in his breast, he 
would yet have in reserve the proud 
consciousness that his Tractate was 
destined to receive a very different 
fate, at the hands of an illustrous 
personage to whom we are credibly 
informed it was presented, by its 
author, on a memorable occasion, 
with all due and proper formality— 
and the recollection of this circum- 
stance would operate like oil poured 
on the wild waters of bitterness flow- 
ing from the defection of the ‘“‘ spi- 
rited and uncompromising”’ advocate 
of his own ecclesiastical polity. He 
could not, for a moment, yield to 
the suggestion that Mr. (now Lord) 
Brougham would fail to appreciate 
his merits as a polemic, and do jus- 
tice to his skill as a champion of dis- 
senterism—especially as the light of 
his lordship’s countenance was lifted 
upon him under such peculiar and 
flattering circumstances. Whether 
the numerous engagements of Mr. 
Brougham, whilst member for York- 
shire, or of Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, since his exaltation to the 
Chancellorship of England, have ever 
been so far laid aside as to suffer him 
to wade through the Principles of 
Dissent, we shall not take upon us 
to say. If he has, we doubt not but 
that he has been mightily edified ; 
nor can we further doubt, but that 
when his lordship, assisted by the 
collective weight and wisdom of his 
colleagues in the ministry, has suc- 
ceeded in making an opening for the 
return of separatists and schismatics 
into the bosom of the church, as by 
law established, he will remember 
the eminent services which the re- 
verend and learned Tractician ren- 
dered him on an occasion, to be re- 
membered by his lordship— 


“While memory holds a seat 
In this distracted globe,” 


and reward them accordingly. Nil 
desperandum, Mr. Scales! The mitre 
may yet be doomed to decorate that 
learned brow of yours:—and those 
hands that have wielded the sword 
of theological warfate with such ho- 
nour to yourself and with such ter- 
rible overthrow to your conforming 
brethren, may yet wave the crosier 
over a more numerous flock within 
the fold of the establishment, than is 
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now found to congregate within the 
walls of your present conventicle! 
Strange things have come to pass in 
this world in these days! And we 
may live to see still stranger things 
than these! 

After the quotation we have made 
from the preface of the Tractate before 
us, in illustration of the spirit and 
manner of the learned author in deal- 
ing with the luckless wights who have 
the misfortune to apostatize from the 
ranks of dissent—whether it be the 
result of a certain necessity of man’s 
moral nature, who, according to the 
Lord of Brougham and Vaux, “ is 
no more accountable for his faith 
than for the hue of his skin or the 
height of his stature,” we shall leave 
to his lordship and Dr. Wardlaw, 
another dissenting divine, to deter- 
mine. We shall not be guilty of 
such bad taste and worse judgment, 
as to detain our readers by any fur- 
ther citations from it. We are not 
very emulous of the folly of those 
foolish fiends who, according to Mil- 
ton, consumed their time 


“ In discourse more sweet 
(For eloquence the soul song charms the 
sense) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired, 
In this more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and 
fate, 


Fix’d fate, free will, foreknowledge abso- 
lute, 


And found no end in wand’ring mazes 
lost.’ 
Besides, seeing that the reviewer, 
whose long and laborious life in the 
ways of controversy, secular and sa- 
cred, was suchas to warrant the expec- 
tation that he would be able to with- 
stand theskillandstrategy ofhis junior 
antagonist, has met with such rough 
handling, has been so severely beaten, 
we are somewhat loathe to enter the 
lists with a man who has proved 
himself, by the deeds of polemic 
prowess, to be a very ‘ Goliah of 
Gath.” We are apprehensive lest a 
fate similar to that which has been 
predicted of that redoubtable knight- 
errant of political chivalry, Mr. 
Joseph Hume, should overtake us ; 
or lest, while thinking we were about 
to vanquish some powerful giant, we 
should run full butt against the sails 
of a windmill, and receive a some- 
what unceremonious somerset in the 
air, and thus a necessity should be 
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laid upon Mr. Hoy to duplicate his 
celebrated epitaph :— 


* Procumbit humi bos.” 


(by the bye that was a most happy 
hit of his! How infinitely ridiculous 
the member for Middlesex must have 
looked after this irresistible sally of 
his honourable opponent!) However, 
after some little training by way of 
refreshing our knowledge of polemical 
tactics and recovering our former dex- 
terity in the use of the arms peculiar 
to this species of wordy warfare, and 
trying the temper and stoutness of 
our weapons, offensive and defen- 
sive, we have, at length, after much 
hesitation and some little tremor and 
trepidation, concluded to break a 
lance with the reverend Tractitian ; 
all the while consoling ourselves with 
the reflection, that, should we be 
foiled in the encounter, we shall en- 
joy the satisfaction of knowing that 
we have entered the mortal strife 
with no mean antagonist, and have 
fallen under the mightiness of a hand 
whose prowess has been felt and 
acknowledged by more experienced 
warriors. It shall be sung over our 
bier as it has been sung over a less ex- 
alted aspirant after immortal fame :— 


“ T see before me the bold [polemic] lie, 

He leans upon his head. His manly brow 

Consents to death, but conquers agony. 

And his dropp’d head sinks gradually low, 

And through his side the last drops ebbing 
slow 

From the red gash fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder shower. And 
now 

The arena swims around him. He is gone, 

Ere ceas’d the inhuman shout which hail’d 
the wretch who won.” 


It has appeared to us, “ much 
musing on the subject,”’ that the 
advocates for our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment, in answer to the cavil- 
lings and objections of their adver- 
saries, have undertaken an unneces- 
sary piece of labour, have put their 
shoulder to a load to which they 
ought to have applied the pully or 
the lever. Now, we hold it to be 
a principle equally applicable to po- 
lemics as to politics or any other 
subject of debate, that there is no 
occasion to multiply the difficulties 
of our own side of the question aa 
throw unnecessary facilities in the 
way of our opponents. We hold it 
to be altogether a very silly piece of 
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business to attempt to prove what 
cannot, in the very nature of things, 
be proved; or to risk our cause on 
the proof of a point which a child 
of ten years old would at once pro- 
nounce to be untenable. Ifthe friends 
of the establishment will take upon 
them the Herculean task of proving, 
to the satisfaction of every man, 
woman, and child of ten years old 
and upwards in his majesty’s do- 
minions, that their church is a per- 
fect church, ‘‘having neither spot 
nor wrinkle, nor any such thing,” 
we cannot help their folly, however 
we may deplore their weakness. 
They are either very ignorant of the 
existing state of the world or very 
credulous on one point, in which it be- 
hoves them to exhibit alittle more pru- 
dence and incredulity. They should 
learn when to concede and when to 
demand, when to give up a point and 
when strenuously to insist on the 
force of an argument that is strong 
and invulnerable. Instead of laying 
themselves open to an easy conquest, 
by pretending or professing to prove 
what cannot be proved, viz. that 
their church is an infallible church— 
absolutely perfect in doctrine, spot- 
lessly pure in practice, and unerring 
in polity and discipline, they ought 
to have retired from such untenable 
positions, and shielded themselves 
under the strength of a fact whose 
truth is universally admitted—the 
imperfection of human nature, and of 
all institutions that originate from 
such a source. If their opponents 
would not be content with this gene- 
ral admission, and cease their clamour 
against the being and institutions of 
their hierarchy, they should have 
changed the mode of defence :—and 
as the question at issue would then 
have become one of comparative me- 
rits of the church and conventicle, 
they should have adopted a mode of 
warfare in which dissenters have 
shown no inconsiderable tact and 
alertness. If their opponents would 
rest satisfied with nothing short of 
a proof of absolute perfection, they 
should have turned round and chal- 
lenged a similar proof on their part. 
This should have been the burden of 
their song. 

“You demand from us the proof of in- 
fallibility for our church; we candidly con- 
fess we have no such proof to advance. 
We see and deplore some things in it which 
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we could wish to be expunged, and we 
hope the day will dawn when their removal 
shall leave you without excuse for your se- 
paration, and shut you up to the faith of the 
excellence and propriety of our ecclesiastical 
establishment. Meanwhile, as you are not 
satisfied with the concessions we thus une- 
quivocally make, we in turn demand from 
you the evidence of the infallibility of your 
own church polity. You complain of the 
supremacy of the king in ecclesiastical 
matters; we call on you to prove that 
no such supremacy exists amongst your- 
selves. But we are not to be deceived by 
names. We don’t ask you to prove that 
you do not confer on any one man ‘ of 
like passions with yourselves,’ the supreme 
headship of your church. We know in- 
deed that you do no such thing. We wish 
you to make it manifest that there is not 
in the great majority of your churches 
some one man, lay or clerical, who, if not 
in so many words, yet in fact and reality, 
usurps not indeed the ¢itle but the power 
of such supremacy. You complain of the 
existence of numerous office-bearers a- 
mongst us, which you are pleased to term 
unscriptural. Are you without sin in this 
respect? We dare say you don’t desig- 
nate any of your members by the impos- 
ing nomenclature of archbishop or arch- 
deacon. But words are nothing. Have 
you none among you who assume the 
power without possessing the names of 
these dignitaries? You complain of the 
existence of undue and unscriptural pa- 
tronage in the church as by law establish- 
ed. Will you abide by the test— let 
him that is without sin cast the first 
stone?’ Will you take upon you to affirm 
that no such patronage exists in your 
churches? No! you dare not.” 


This should have been the mode of 
dealing with these obstinate and su- 
percilious schismatics. Nor should 
they have been suffered to slip away 
through the slime of broad assertion 
and solemn asseveration. We will 
know not their speech, but their 
power of proof, before we give them 
credit for scripturality of creed and 
polity. We are not to be gulled by 
the trickery of profession, nor cajoled 
by the wheedling of sanctified pro- 
testation. We know the persons 
with whom we have to do. In past 
times the friends of the hierarchy 
have opposed them to immense dis- 
advantage. They have neglected to 
make themselves sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature and opera- 
tion of dissenterism. They have con- 
templated it at a distance, and taken 
their knowledge of it from the state- 
ments of interested partisans rather 
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than from close and intimate ac- 
quaintance with its spirit and form. 

But we have made a nearer ap- 
proach to the arcana of its internal 
form and structure. We have long 
and carefully observed the working 
of its mechanism; and weighed its 
merits in the scale of cool and col- 
lected impartiality. We are thus 
enabled to meet our reverend Trac- 
tician on his own ground, and to 
fight him with his own weapons. 
If he should fall in the encounter, 
let him blame his own rashness in 
provoking the strife and submitting 
to the onset. 

As a preliminary however to the 
adjustment of the lists, and as a 
necessary condition of the combat, 
we wish to put a few questions to 
our reverend opponent, answers to 
which we desire and demand, ere 
we put lance in rest, or draw the 
sword in defence of our venerable 
establishment. We must first ascer- 
tain whether or not our antagonist 
is entitled to the high honour of 
breaking lance with us, who are 
knights both by descent and by ho- 
nourable achievement. We do most 
sincerely eschew and abhor from 
the very bottom of our hearts, the 
idea of soiling our shield with the 
blood and brains of a craven or 
caitiff chieftain; and nothing but 
knightly blade must be allowed the 
privilege of bathing in blood, which 
has known no admixture with that 
of the vulgar or base-born. Let him 
then listen to our interrogatories, 
and prepare his answers in due form 
of law. 

Are you then, oh most puissant 
knight of dissent, free from the taint 
of servitude yourself? You rail 
against priestly domination in the 
establishment, are you exempt from 
lay domination in the conventicle? 
You can be very indignant against 
clerical patronage, but can you wash 
your hands against seculur patronage 
in your own case? We have heard 
it frequently insinuated, Mr. Scales, 
that you are not exactly what is 
called a free agent; that you are at 
the beck and nod—now don’t be 
alarmed, we are not going to say 
of archbishops or archdeacons—but 
of lay persons. We are under no 


necessity or temptation to specify 
“A word to the wise is 
Don’t blush and look 


names. 
sufficient.” 


Principles of Dissent. 
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awkward, Mr. Scales. We perceive 
we have touched on a tender part. 
We beg you pardon. Nothing can be 
further from our wish or intention, 
than to give unnecessary pain. Our 
benevolence is known and celebrated 
from one end of the kingdom to the 
other. We give a loud and hearty 
amen to the beautiful and benevo- 
lent sentiment of the poet Cowper— 
*T would not enter on my list of friends 
(Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility,) the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm,” 


But we have ‘‘a public duty to 
perform.” We are no knights-er- 
rant ourselves. Nay, we utterly ab- 
hor and abominate that selfish dis- 
position, which is liberal of every 
man’s reputation but its possessor’s. 
We are no disciples of the O’Con- 
nell school. We have not entrenched 
our cowardice behind the rampart 
of a vow, from which we may take 
aim at pleasure at the reputation of 
others, while our own—that is to 
say if we have any, which is more 
than that gentleman can boast of— 
remains unassailable by every hostile 
dart. We have too tender a solici- 
tude both for our reputation and our 
life to risk either, by running against 
every dagger, which every opponent, 
honourable or dishonourable, may 
aim at our breast. But the laws of 
chivalry must be attended to. We 
profess to be knightly—not by cour- 
tesy or sufferance, but by birth and 
the authority of rightful investiture. 
We must therefore be excused for 
more than ordinary care, not to sul- 
ly our fair fame by coming into con- 
tact and collision with men of in- 
ferior grade. You know, oh most 
illustrious champion of nonconfor- 
mity, that we should contract an 
ineffaceable stain, were we to jeopar- 
dize our honour by tilting with one 
who is a slave—a vassal under the 
control and surveillance of another. 
Wipe off, then, the soil and damp 
which we perceive our questions 
have extracted from every pore of 
your reverend body, and which have 
befouled and bedimmed the lustre 
of your scaly coat of controversial 
mail, and never fear, man, but you 
shall find Oliver Yorke ready at a 
moment's notice, to try your prowess 


in the lists of fair and honourable 
fight ! 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE HIGHLAND CHARACTER. 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE NOVELS OF “ DESTINY,” 


AND “‘ THE SCOTTISH 


GAEL.” 


Attnoucu the general Highland 
character was not unknown to the 
Lowland Scots before Sir Walter 
Scott's time, still among the English 
it was a éerra incognita; nor, except 
among those who have enjoyed his 
works, can it even now be said that 
any very correct idea of it has yet 
been acquired on the south side of 
the Tweed. 

The peculiarities 
of the Highlanders 
described, 


in the manners 
had been often 
and their language and 
some of their national ‘prejudices, 
but it was reserved for that great 
master to make us acquainted, in his 
Waverley, with their feelings, and 
those nicer degrees of temperament 
by which the Celtic race are distin- 
guished from the other inhabitants 
of the island. To the late Sir David 
Stewart of Garth the world, how- 
ever, is indebted for a treatise which 
has almost revived the Celtic nation. 
Few, before his work appeared, had 
any clear conception that the High- 
landers were the ancient Scots, or 
other than “‘ savage clans and roving 
barbarians,”’ and still fewer that to 
this day, from an unknown antiquity, 
their most essential marks have re- 
mained unchanged. 


“ ’Tis wonderful 


That an invisible instinct should frame 
them 

To loyalty unlearnt ; honour untaught; 

Civility not seen from others ; valour 

That wildly grows in them, but yields a 
crop 

As if it had been sowed,” 

says Shakspeare, and no one that 

has ever had an opportunity of ob- 

a the Highlander in his moun- 

tain home will dis spute the fairness 

of this description of the Caledonian 

Celts. 

Indeed, it would be difficult in the 
whole circle of English literature to 
find any quotation which would so 
happily, as these few lines of Shaks- 
peare, describe the general character 
of the Gael; attachment, or what 
Shakspeare calls loyalty, is their 
predominant quality. Their own im- 
mediate kinsmen are the special ob- 
jects of their affection; their chief- 


tain the second, and their third the 
king. Perhaps many would think it 
not too much to maintain, that te 
wards their chieftains they did de. 
vote their main duties, but that tie 
others will probably contend has long 
since been weakened; still we cannot 
greatly err in the degrees in which 
we thus apportion the state of 
their affections. Every other people 
are influenced by some abstract prin- 
ciple which affects their interests ; 
not so the Highlander, his loyalty is 
a pure and disinterested love, a canine 
faithfulness, and for it, in contempt 
of his own advantage, he will sacri- 
fice all common duties, yea, every 
interest, in the performance of the 
claim that it has on him. 

Nothing, therefore, of any lower 
sentiment should appear in the ideal 
Highland character predominant to 
this fine, and to all the world be- 
side, inconceivable virtue—politics, 
even religion itself, is not permitted 
to impair its integrity in the bosom 
of the Gael. Wherever any more 
sordid feeling is allowed an ascen- 
dancy, in proportion to the strength 
of that feeling, the nature of the 
Highlander must be considered to be 
deteriorated—debased with the alloy 
of Lowland corruption. 

Whether it is an effect of this bright 
element, or arises from another 
cause, we shall not halt to enquire; 
but that there is, in the true Celtic 
breast, a sentiment of personal ho 
nour, of great vigour, superior to 
that of any other people who set a 
higher value on their acquirements 
and civilization, cannot be question- 
ed. Loyalty is the god of the High- 
lander, and personal honour the 
worshipper. The honesty of more 
polished nations does not imply an 
obligation so effective as this ho- 
nour: an honour, however, that will 
sometimes take a darker guise, even 
to a perplexing resemblance of per- 
fidy and crime. It is not, however, 
correct to describe the Highlander as 
perfidious. His loyalty must always 
appear the governing principle, and 
his faults as the results of its in- 
fluence. 
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The civility, or rather the hospi- 
tality of the Highlanders, is, perhaps, 
not so remarkable as the two former 
qualities. It comes from the local 
circumstances of their country, and 
more distinctly resembles the good- 
will with which all primitive nations, 
having little intercourse with others, 
treat strangers of their own fellow- 
ship. Alien strangers are in such 
nations viewed with jealousy, and 
perhaps to that cause is to be as- 
cribed the exclusive spirit of the 
Highlanders, which has kept them 
in the arts of polished life and com- 
mercial intelligence so far behind the 
inhabitants of the southern parts of 
the kingdom. 

In valour, it would not be just to- 
wards the Lowlanders to say the 
Highlanders possess any superiority. 
In the quality of bravery we can 
acknowledge no difference between 
the natives of the United Kingdom ; 
but the Highlanders are more iras- 
cible than either the English or the 
Lowland Scots, and perhaps it is in 
consequence of the readiness of their 
weapon to leap from its sheath, that 
irascibility among them has obtain- 
ed the name of valour. In fact, his 
loyalty, and his peculiar sense of ho- 
nour, as it is regulated by that loy- 
alty, constitute the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Highlander: his 
other good qualities are universal to 
mankind, and found to be always in 
proportion to the degree of civiliza- 
tion, strongest where it is lowest. 

It must be seen, however, that 
unless the noble feelings of loyalty 
and honour are governed by benevo- 
lence, they are apt to become of 
baleful effect. In civil life, the loy- 
alty will take the despicable form of 
implicit obedience, and the honour 
bind to purposes over which the 
judgment will exercise no discrimi- 
nation—a true Highlander cannot be 
otherwise as a politician than an 
unreasoning partisan. The quality 
that exalts him as a military adhe- 
rent unfits him for deliberation. 

In the enterprises of war the High- 
lander is in his element, but there 
are few situations in official and civil 
life in which he does not appear with 
less advantage than most other men. 
His peremptory virtues are there out 
of place. The wild justice of re- 
venge which openly prompts to em- 
ploy the sword in the field, takes 
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counsel of cunning, and administers 
the chalice of machination in the clo- 
set. A full blooded Highlander ex- 
cels all the world in personal attach- 
ment, but he cannot comprehend an 
abstract principle ; his loyalty binds 
him to another, and to that other his 
honour makes him a slave. Through 
fire and water, he conceives, that he 
should obey his leader, and, with the 
genuine subordination of a soldier, 
he leaves his superior responsible 
for the moral consequences. He re- 
gards himself to his chieftain as the 
right hand to the will; and of old, 
when, in the feuds of hatred or re- 
venge, he may have been questioned 
for his implicit servitude, his answer 
Wwas— 

“* Does the right hand remonstrate 
with the will? 

**Does it make wherefores at its 
work?” 

On the two principles, adherence 
to the leader, and, if I may so trans- 
late what is understood by honour, 
adherence to a man’s self, the High- 
lander shews the distinctive proofs 
of his origin—the features that mark 
the genus of the Celtic race, as dif- 
ferent from the general species of 
mankind; and therefore it is not 
enough in describing the Highlander 
to represent him as actuated by the 
ordinary motives of other men: he 
must be shewn under the influence 
of the peculiarities alluded to, other- 
wise he is not a Highlander. 

We have been led into these re- 
flections by the perusal of a well 
written novel, called Destiny, by the 
fair author of Marriage and Inheri- 
tance, in which we think that, with 
a quick perception of Highland man- 
ners, she has shewn less of what we 
would call a perception of Highland 
feeling, than might have been ex- 
pected from one that observes s0 
acutely. 

She has shewn us, perhaps, the 
irascibility, the hospitality, and some- 
thing of the general preference which 
the Highlander gives to his own 
stock; but she has not, we appre- 
hend, sufficiently qualified these pe- 
culiarities with the loyalty and ho- 
nour we have explained, and on which 
so much of what may be called the 
beauty and consistency of the High- 
land character depends. 

Glenroy, for example, we much 
suspect, though a portrait painted 
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with no inconsiderable strength, 
far from being a Highland chieftain, 
even of “‘ these degenerate days.” — 
He is more allied in his nature to a 
Scottish country gentleman, or ra- 
ther to an English squire, than either 
a chieftain or a laird, for we think 
him an artificial something made up 
of the squire and chieftain mingled 
together, free and apart from every 
affinity that such dignitaries may 
have to the laird. Whatever, there- 
fore, may be thought of the artist- 
like skill displayed in the delineation 
of Glenroy, we question if there be 
many readers who will think him a 
natural character. He has Highland 
qualities not regulated by Highland 
loyalty, and he has none of that dis- 
interested honour which is at once 
the pride and the shame of the Celtic 
race. There is, however, great abi- 
lity displayed in the management of 
Glenroy. That there may be such 
characters in the world, we doubt not; 
but we apprehend there are few of 
them in the Highlands. He is de- 
fective in being without an object of 
loyalty, and it is impossible to give a 
just picture of any Highlander, with- 
out it. He is attached to his family ; 
but we do not very well see in w hat 
the difference consists from the affec- 
tion which other gentlemen have to 
their children; and from this inad- 
vertent omission he will, to many, not 
seem a personage that has probably 
existed; and yet he is not, we are 
confident, altogether an invention. 
We do not say that the author has 
failed in what she proposed to her- 
self; but we suspect that from not 
showing his Whig or his Tory pre- 
dilections, she has but exhibited a half- 
painted face—a chin or a nose, very 
like, but still not all the features. 
The character, as it stands, is, from 
this deficiency, disagreeable ; and yet 
in the portions we see of it, there is 
neither feeble penciling nor any par- 
ticular economy in the management 
of the materials. Fora lady, mauy 
critics would assert, it is very well— 
we do not say it is so, because we 
are sensible the limner could have 
painted with far greater effect. 

It has another fault as a creature 
of art—and we speak with some se- 
verity, because it ought not to have 
been introduced : Glenroy is repre- 
sented as touched with infirmity of 
faculty. This was not a judicious 
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expedient to make up for the felt 
want of the Celtic peculiarities, nor 
does it work to any other purpose 
than inspiring the reader with disre- 
gard for him: nothing comes of it, 
and it only serves to make him con- 
temptible after he had been abun- 
dantly shewn as a person who, in no 
capacity of life, could have been es- 
teemed—even though his ruling feel- 
ing for his son mitigates the aversion 
of the reader to his egoism. 

In the conception of the Rev. Mr. 
Macdo, there is, undoubtedly, hu- 
mour; but it possesses few traits of 
the Highland minister. We are, 
however, persuaded he is only out of 
place, and that the author, in playing 
the sphere of her action beyond what 
was formerly the excise line, has 
only committed a slight inadvert- 
ency. He is coarser and more of a 
caricature than we should ever have 
apprehended a lady would like to 
describe. We do not profess to che- 
rish sentiments of greater respect for 
the cloth than she does, but there is 
an ideal beauty connected with the 
general character of a Scottish coun- 
try clergyman, that should not be 
injured by the exposure of any ex- 
ception. In this character, as in 
that of the chieftain, we think the 
amiable author has gone too far. 
We do not desire, in the represen- 
tation of a class, that an offensive 
likeness should be given of the indi- 
vidual by whom the class is repre- 
sented. There is, at all times, an 
unconscious indulgence of not the 
purest taste, in making a clergyman 
appear as naturally an unworthy 
character. We do not deny that 
there are at all times worse cha- 
racters in all churches than the one 
we object to, but their character be- 
longs to general humanity, and not 
to their profession. The spirit of 
the profession should always be ex- 
hibited as softening the harshness of 
the secular features; but in this in- 
stance, notwithstanding the many 
excellent moral reflections which 
adorn the work, we fear there may 
be a profane disposition excited, not 
of a very limited kind, to regard 
the harshness of the character as 
aggravated by cupidity and into- 
lerance, as if these vices were eccle- 
siastical. In Mr. Macdo, as well as 
in Glenroy, there has been some ne- 
glect of the principles of art. Great 
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ability has, undoubtedly, been dis- 
played; but a neglect of rule and 
method we venture, with great diffi- 
dence to say, is apparent. 

In the management of the younger 
parties there is a more obvious ob- 
servance of worldly individual feel- 
ings. Reginald has undoubtedly 
some few interesting qualities, not 
admirable, and he practises a degree 
of duplicity towards Edith, quite un- 
necessary, and unbecoming the ge- 
neral tone of his character; but the 
scope of his conduct is not ill ima- 
gined, and he is occasionally shewn 
tinted with virtues. 

The character of Lady Waldegrave 
is almost of the same mixed kind, 
we do not say of good and bad of 
moral qualities, but good and bad 
of literary. She is too early repre- 
sented as an adept in duplicity ; and 
as to the odious French haridan, her 
friend, the less said the better, for 
she has all the criminal disposition 
and practices of an experienced 
nymph of the pavé. Had a gentle- 
man drawn such a deformity, the 
critics would have thought he could 
not be punished enough. 

The old lady of fashion, the mo- 
ther of Lady Waldegrave, Glenroy’s 
second wife, is, from the period of 
her senseless visit to the castle, con- 
ceived and described with vivacity. 
The ground hue of her middle tint, to 
employ the painter’s phrase, is pre- 
served with excellent equality, but a 
little overcharged. 

All the faults of the different cha- 
racters are redeemed by the simpli- 
city, the Highland kind-heartedness, 
and the more than Highland accom- 
plishments of Mrs. M‘Auley. The 
work possesses nothing to compare 
with this amusing conception. She 
is however more of Lowland than 
of Celtic origin. Still she belongs so 
strictly to humanity, that it ought 
not to be questioned over curiously, 
whether she is a fair representative 
of a Highland lady of her rank, de- 
pendency, and connexions. But we 
forget that it was not to investigate 
the merits of Destiny, so much as 
to point out the error that may be 
committed, by not sufficiently ob- 
serving the springs that regulate the 
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Highland character, and by mis- 
taking manners which are universal, 
for feelings which are particular; 
manners are modified by local cir- 
cumstances only, feelings are inhe- 
rent and never suffer change: the 
negro is black wheresoever born; 
and the Celt has his loyalty and 
personal honour, as long as _ his 
blood continues uncontaminated—a 
fact, which ail who write about the 
Highlands and their aborigines, 
should never for a moment forget. 


Just as we had finished the fore. 
going sketch, the Scottish Gael, 
a work on Celtic manners by Mr. 
Logan, was laid on our table. It 
seems to have been compiled from 
materials carefully collected, and to 
proceed upon the principle we have 
just been stating respecting the ori- 
ginality of the Celtic race. In so far, 
therefore, Mr. Logan is entitled to 
the favour of his Highland brethren: 
for ever since the unwarranted anti- 
pathies of Pinkerton, it has, with the 
exception of General Stewart's book, 
been deemed something like assum- 
ing a paradox to advocate, in any 
degree, the distinctive national pre- 
tensions of the Gael. It may be 
true, as Pinkerton alleged, that the 
Celts have never been distinguished 
for literature or science, and that 
they are a species of ‘Scottish In- 
dians,” wild, and as difficult of being 
tamed to pursuits and studies which 
tend to improve mankind, as the abo- 
rigines of the American forests ; but 
it should not be forgotten that their 
blood is mingled with our own, and 
that there do still exist monuments 
which prove that before the Romans 
they were an independent nation. 
It is not many years since an obelisk 
was discovered on the estate of 
Drum, in Aberdeenshire, with a Cel- 
tic inscription, in characters which 
probably were the same that Cesar 
describes in his commentaries as the 
alphabet of the Helvetii—in a word 
we are delighted to see that the in- 
vestigation is again resumed in those 
Celtic studies which the ignorant ri- 
dicule of Pinkerton had the effect of 
suspending. 
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METROPOLITAN. 


A “ PROSPECT”-IVE PUFF OF A NEW PERIODICAL. 


Mvcu and deeply as we despise the 
document which we are about to lay 
before our readers, we might, under 
other circumstances, have hesitated 
in expressing our feelings on the 
subject. Were we now starting in 
our career of literary exertion and 
public favour, any strong animadver- 
sion on others, similarly situated, 
would, to some, wear an appearance 
of partiality and unfairness, of which 
now we cannot be suspected. Our 
present position is too strong to 
leave us open to considerations, by 
which, indeed, we never could be 
actuated—we are now above sus- 
picion. Still, though individually 
unconcerned as to the course selected 
by any work, on its endeavouring 
to establish claims to public favour, 
we are too sensible of the distinction 
and advantage of that favour, too 
deeply imbued with those principles 
of honour and anti-humbug, through 
which we have attained it, to let 
the following Prospectus pass with- 
out note or comment! An able and 
uncompromising weekly journal, (the 
Atheneum,) calls it “ a very impor- 
tant document—a sort of literary 
state paper.” Here it is :— 


“11, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 
26th March, 1831. 

“On the 2nd of May, 1831, will be 
published, the first number of the Metro- 
politan: a Monthly Journal of Literature. 
Edited by Thomas Campbell, Esq., author 
of the Pleasures of Hope ; assisted by the 
leading literary characters of the day. 

“ The professions, of which a Prospectus 
is usually composed, are so much matters 
of course, that in place of occupying the 
reader’s attention with dull repetitions ,we 
shall state our views briefly, and refer to 
the work itself for every other explanation 
which may be deemed necessary. The 
present publication has no other objects 
than such as are naturally connected with 
all similar undertakings, but it will come 
forth free from every sinister shackle. 
Perfect freedom and strict impartiality will 
be pre-eminently conspicuous in the con- 
duct of the Metropolitan. 

“ The employment of every description of 
periodical work as a medium for diffusing 
false impressions of the character of new 
publications, has, in the present day, been 
carried to such an extent as to injure se- 
riously the cause of literature. Authors and 


publishers have been alike the victims of this 
prevailing evil. One important feature in 
the Metropolitan will be impartial and un- 
biassed critical notices. Whether right or 
wrong in judging, the Metropolitan will 
never be guided by the influence or interests 
of the proprietors in its criticisms: this is to 
be understood in the most clear and ample 
manner. All works will be noticed with 
the same candour, and as much as possible 
without asperity ; unless, indeed false taste 
and immoral feeling justify a contrary 
course. 

“ Well-known writers of unquestionable 
talent will be contributors to the Metropo- 
litan, besides many to whom the public 
have been hitherto strangers. Such as may 
be tempted by their love of literature to 
send their contributions to the publishers, 
if yet strangers to the press, will have their 
papers judged with consideration and im- 
partiality, and, if not accepted, carefully 
returned. 

“ Essays, sketches, tales, reviews, poe- 
try,the fine arts, the drama, music, and the 
sciences in general, will have place in the 
pages of the Metropolitan, in which the 
useful and agreeable will be blended as 
much as possible. The transactions of 
learned and scientific bodies, including 
those remote from the metropolis, and so- 
cieties of agriculture, commerce, and me- 
chanics, will be noticed as fully as room will 
allow; and the compilation part (!!) will 
be found replete with information valuable 
to all classes, to the curious in the sciences, 
and to the young in particular. Useful 
discoveries will be found duly registered. 
A foreign correspondence has also been or- 
ganized, and no means will be neglected to 
identify the interests of authors and readers, 
as well as those of publishers, by taking 
honest and liberal literary views, and thus 
justifying their support. It is time a change 
of system should be carried into effect ex- 
tensively, for the sake of our national li- 
terature. 

‘* The typographical arrangements will 
be of the first character. No consideration 
of expense will be suffered to prevent this 
department of the publication from being 
worthy of public commendation. 

‘* All literary communications must be 
addressed, on or before the 5th of every 
month, to the publishers only.” 


Of this ‘‘ Literary state paper,” 
we confidently assert, that no politi- 
cal state paper, with which we have 
recently met, at all approaches it for 
insincerity and stupid composition. 
Let our readers observe the two pas- 
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sages, printed in italics, with the 
sanction—probably from the pen—of 
the premier of this new literary ca- 
binet. Was ever tergiversation—was 
ever the abandonment and reprehen- 
sion of principles and party feelings, 
so unblushingly, so despicably ex- 
pressed, as we find them bellowed in 
this splendid specimen of literary 
rat-iocination. The paragraph is, we 
know, levelled at the New Monthly— 
but the writer, in his short-sighted 
cunning, thinks to effect his object, 
as regards that monthly wash-pail, 
without mentioning it; and thus to 
give all other periodicals the benefit 
(which most of them sufficiently de- 
serve,) of his sweeping censure. By 
those, however, who deserve it not— 
by those who have exerted them- 
selves with a power and ability, 
which it will be well for this new 
periodical to imitate—if indeed it be 
sincere in its frothy professions, as 
we are much too clear in the noddle 
to believe—by those, in fine, who 
have nobly won the wreath they 
wear—this impertinent sneering will 
not be tamely borne. Already has 
it called forth the indignant remon- 
strance of the Atheneum—a journal 
which, albeit it had not the great- 
ness, or presence, of mind to allude 
to our anti-humbug efforts, we feel 
pleasure in mentioning, as one of 
the most gratifying instances of com- 
bined talent and integrity, now pre- 
sented by the periodical literature of 
England. We have watched the 
Atheneum closely, from the com- 
mencement of its struggle with the 
Burlington boobies to its final tri- 
umph; and we are bound to say, 
that it has fairly won for itself a cha- 
racter for candid and discriminating 
criticism, scarcely reconcileable with 
its strange omission of ourselves, 
when alluding to periodicals con- 
ducted on principles, over which 
** publisher-influence” cannot pos- 
sibly have control. However, the 
Atheneum has, perhaps, observed by 
this time that, if need be, we are 
able to speak for ourselves. We 
shall do so now. But first we will 
advert to a fact mentioned by the 
Atheneum, and to which our fore- 
going observations on literary rat- 
ting have reference. The first passage 
in Italics tells us that the employment 
of every description of periodical work, 
asa medium for diffusing false impres- 
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sions of the character of new publica- 
tions, has, in the present day, been car- 
ried to such an extent as to injure seri- 
ously the cause of literature. Authors 
and publishers have been alike the vic- 
tims of this prevailing evil. Now, what 
periodical has long been at the head 
of this vile and scandalous business? 
The New Monthly. Who has long 
been at the head of the New Month. 
ly? Mr. Thomas Campbell. Who 
is the editor of the forthcoming Me- 
tropolitan? Mr. Thomas Campbell, 
late editor of the New Monthly! 
Who is his sub-editor? Mr. Cyrus 
Redding, late sub-editor of the New 
Monthly '! Who is his publisher? 
Mr. Cochrane, late factotum to the 
publishers of the New Monthly!!! 
Here are sudden conversions—new 
lights—and “ lots of mutuality!” 
We know that, for years—and we 
defy Messieurs Campbell, Redding, 
and Cochrane to disprove the asser- 
tion—the critical department of the 
New Monthly was conducted as fol- 
lows :—The editor and _ sub-editor 
were not even consulted on the sub- 
ject—the works of any author, how- 
ever celebrated or deserving, were 
set aside to make room for reviews 
of books published by Mr. Colburn 
—these reviews were furnished by 
clerks, or persons otherwise in the 
pay of Mr. Colburn; and, at the 
end of the month, the said beautiful 
bits of panegyric were made up into 
pages for the edification of a bam- 
boozled public! Now, one of two 
things must be conceded—either that 
Mr. Campbell, the editor, knew no- 
thing of this monstrous system—in 
which case his editorial character for 
careful and conscientious superia- 
tendence will be readily estimated— 
or that he was fully aware of, and 
connived at it. And, if this latter 
be the fact, what will be thought of 
a man with any pretensions to ge- 
nius or honour, to scholar-like or 
gentleman-like feeling, deplorably 
descending to the post of pander to 
bibliopolist cupidity, so gross and 
scandalous? Surely, if any thing 
could increase the scorn for such 
odious prostitution of name and in- 
fluence, it would be to find a man s0 
deeply sinning—or even guilty of 
the lesser crime of neglect only— 
standing forth as the reprobator of 
the system he had supported and 
permitted, till turned off by the bib- 
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liopole, and then claiming credit with 
the public for principles which, 
through the most influential portion 
of his life, he had violated, or dis- 
regarded ! 

And now a word of ourselves. 
We should be infinitely obliged to 
Mr. Campbell, or his worthy coad- 
jutor, to whose combined talents we 
are indebted for this modest pros- 
pectus, if either of those gentlemen 
would be pleased to point out the 
particular occasion, on which Fra- 
ser’s Magazine has ‘‘ diffused false 
impressions of the character of new 
publications.”” Did Regina ever say 
that Campbell’s Theodoric was worth 
reading? Or that Redding’s Gabrielle 
with his ‘ original German transla- 
tions’—in which the Teutonic muse 
is tortured, and dull originality tri- 
umphant—worth Butter-merchant 
purchase ? Never. Who doff’d the 
lion’s hide from Mountebank Mont- 
gomery, and hung a calf-skin on 
his recreant limbs, which he must 
wear for ever? Who gave so true 
an “impression” of Dinnish Lard- 
ner’s Sighclopajy, that Longman and 
Co. lost temper before their laughing 
myrmidons, in the slip-slop sanc- 
tuary of Paternoster-row? Who 
thrust a red-hot poker into the Bur- 
lington Bank, and sent the waspish 
swarm to 


“ The undiscover’d country from whose 
bourne, 
“ No” twaddler “ e’er returns?” 


Who dealt against the novel-noo- 
dleism a blow so deadly that Col- 
burn’s cries and Bentley’s blubber- 
ings sounded among the columns of 
the Court Journal and Sunday Times, 
with laughable lamenting? Who 
put an end to Lord Francis Leveson 
Gower’s German butcheries, and 
performed the incalculable task of 
reading Lytton Bulwer’s Siamese 
Twins, a satire—on himself? Who, 
by enlightened principles in lite- 
rature and politics—by strenuous 
and successful application of those 
principles—has redeemed the expiring 
spirit of magazine literature, and 
made the first of every month an 
epoch big with expectation to the 
reading public? Who? Echo an- 
Swers, ‘* Fraser’s Magazine!’ Yet 
we are to be told that we are a me- 
dium for “ diffusing false impres- 
sions” of new publications! At all 
events we have been now occupied 
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with no “ false’ view—we have 
been giving a true impression of the 
Metropolitan prospectus; and, hav- 
ing done so, we assure our readers 
that, should the work merit approval 
—which, looking at the hands by 
which it is directed, we can by no 
means anticipate—we shall not be 
slow in awarding it. 

Before we close these brief re- 
marks, we will just notice a very 
singular instance of modesty on the 
part of the Spectator, a weekly jour- 
nal, conducted generally with great 
ability. This paper tells us, that 
“* the day for magazines is gone by,” 
that “the newspapers and weekly 
reviews have taken the ground for- 
merly occupied by the magazines, 
with the great advantage of more 
frequent publication.” It then goes 
on to enumerate a train of nonsen- 
sical newspaper intelligence which, 
twenty years ago, used to be given 
in magazines, and which now, to the 
great advantage of this form of pub- 
lication, never disfigures its pages. 
But the thing is not worth arguing 
about. Facts are before the public, 
and they are ‘stubborn things, my 
lord.” We admit the ability of the 
Spectator’s literary notices; but he 
surely is too shrewd a “ carle” to 
pretend that, with his space and ge- 
neral resources, he could render in 
twenty years the service which we, 
in less than two, have rendered to 
the literature of the country. To do 
him justice, however, we think he 
means to except ourselves ; and, in 
this faith, we shall extract his two 
last sentences on the subject. 

“ Blackwood has diverged from the an- 
cient character of the magazine, in an op- 
posite direction from the newspaper—in 
that, namely, of the Quarterly Review. 

“It is only by incredible exertions and 
vast expenditure that the New Monthly has 
preserved itself from the euthanasia which 
attends this class of monthly publications 
—and what hasit gained? All its arduous 
efforts of gaiety, all its broad attempts at 
humour, along with the great name of its 
late editor, have only succeeded in pro- 
curing it an indifferent reputation—a cha- 
racter for frivolity and insipidity. No!— 
the old vessels must be broken up, and cast 
again in a new form.” 


““A Daniel come to judgment!” 
The old vessels are knocked on the 
head, and a new form—youthful, 
lovely, and beloved by all—Regina ! 
—rules the fairy land of literature. 
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THE REFORM DEFORMED ; 
OR, 
THE FATE OF HIS MAJESTY’S GOOD SHIP, “ THE STATE.” 
A TRAGEDY IN THREE ACTS; 
AND IN OUTRAGE OF ALL THE THREE UNITIES. 
BY LORD J. R L. 
AS REHEARSED AT ST. STEPHEN'S CHAPEL. 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM VARIOUS COMIC AND TRAGIC AUTHORS. 


“ Delenda est Carthago.” 
“ Our play’s a parallel.” —Prolog. to Duke of Guise. 


Dramatis Persone. 


Greyneap . . . Admiral of all three colours. 

Sir Jacospin G. Captain of “ The State.” 

Drum ..... . Having long worked in a collier is made Lieutenant. 

Auusonr . § Purser, formerly farmer, grazier, sportsman, who, his 
shoulder and financial affairs being injured, goes to sea. 

At first a common deck-swabber, afterwards made Boat- 

Sweeper. . swain, or officer administering justice, and inflicting 

punishment. 
A land-surveyor, laying down charts, and discovering 

Senn Soun hidden shoals, performing calculations on unknown prin- 
ciples, intimate with spirits, and employed as river pilot, 
then discarded as suspected of ambitious designs. 

P. T. Soap... A merchant's clerk, in trade. 

Joun Bury . . . Representative of the feelings of Englishmen. 

Josepu ..... A radical. 

A Mercuanrt. 

Hecate. 

Mat Spencer . (Three witches, supposed to be Spirits of the ancestors 

Moruer DempikE4 of some noble families of the present day. (Vide Shad- 

Mapce .. Lewes “« Lancashire Witches.”’) 

A Sprrir. 


ACT 
Scene I. 
On board a Ship in Harbour. 
* Drum, GreyuHeapD, Lord Joun, SweEPer. 


Drum. WEtcomE, my friends, once more on board “‘ The State,” 
After a lapse of long and tedious years. 
Greyhead. Aye, and, believe me, we must make good speex 
Gain what we may, while still our summer = ; 
First choose our places, and then spite our foes. 
Lord John. Well spoken, Greyhead. Choose our places first ; 
But how decide it? I propose by ballot, 
As fair at least as any other scheme, 


—— 


# “Tt is equally certain that with * ® * *® and Russell, he engaged in plans of 
Reformation or Revolution, of that dubious description which might have turned out 
good or evil, according to their power of managing the machine ‘they were about to 


set in motion ; a power almost always overrated till the awful moment of experiment.” 
~—Scott’s Notes to Dryden’s Absalom and Achit. 
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Greyhead. 


All. 


Sir Jacobin. 


Allsort. 


Sweeper. 


Drum, 


Sir Jacobin. 
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Since no one yet knows aught that he is fit for ; 
Besides, the ballot is a goodly precedent. 
We seek not men who e’er were tried before, 
So few need ask who ever were at sea. 
We wish for those who yet are unproved seamen, 
Their faculties untried and unimpaired, 
Since navigation is a novel art 
As we shall practise it; ’twere better far 
Our friends had nothing to unlearn, than come, 
Their heads clogged full of antiquated notions, 
Of how their fathers sailed. 

Agreed—agreed. 
Let Sweeper then be made our boatswain, since 
No one has shriller voice when storms are high. 
Observe the weather, clouds drive fast aloft, 
The wind blows fresh, we yet shall have a night 
Of storm. Yarely, my mates, all hands to work, 
Lest night and storm o’ertake us ere we’re chosen. 


(They draw Lots—Lord Joun reads—Sir Jaconin, 
Captain of ‘the State’—Autsort, Purser— 
Sweerer, Boatswain—Drum, Lieutenant. } 


I give you joy, my hearts, so quickly chosen, 
Some places more we give as perquisites, 

And some withhold to win the highest bidder ; 
But having so far prosperously advanced, 

We call ourselves a council, and debate. 

I vote we hold no council, but proceed 
Without delay to criticise the ship ; 

Observe and tell how ill she rides the storm, 
Experience is the only road to knowledge. 

But seeing that the night looks black and lowering, 
And heavy clouds drive o’er from France and Holland. 
Since thus it is, I think, my worthy mates, 

It were as well that we provide Lord John 

A chart, and Allsort with some logarithms, 
What logarithms, quotha ?—Loggerheads ! 
Whence these misgivings, or what idle fear 
Has fixed the crooked clog of doubt like gyves 
To fetter us with palsied hesitation, 

When, like a chrysalis, that has useless lain 
And waited long the season that should wake 
It’s torpid energies to sudden life, 

We burst at length, as butterflies, to light? 
What dull delay, what vain procrastination, 

To lose a moment of ephemeral pride. 

What craven-heart is he who stays at home, 
Talks of repairing plank by plank, refitting 
And coppering in the dock.—Let us awhile 
Bask in the sun of popular applause, 

For that bright meed I’d sail the vessel forth 
’*Mid rocks and shoals and foaming breakers, 
And sink the time-worn hulk beneath the waves, 
Provided we escaped on rafts and life-boats, 
Than rest securely in the port without 

One shout to gratify our lust of praise, 

And wait till measured prudence should decide 
To render her sea-worthy.—I am one 

Can speak with confidence, for I have seen 

A British frigate, when her keel was injured, 
And no dry dock at kand—the ship hove down, 
Her sails unbent—her yards unslung—her thunder 
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Silenced—her streamers lowered—and she lay 
A hulk upon the water, th’ image of Great Britain. 
By levers she was brought to her beam-ends, 
And lay in trembling balance on the waves. 
Her wise commander did not then disdain 
To watch the operation, and desired 
To bring her closer to the water’s edge ; 
He gave the word for one turn more—his order 
Was obeyed—she heeled and filled, and disappeared. 
All. Most beauteous illustration ! 
Sir Jacobin. Nay, by heaven 
It were a bolder, manlier course to take, 
To cast her broadside to the roaring breakers, 
For then, perchance, we might re-model one 
On new experimental principles. 
All. Well said—long live the worthy Jacobin ! 
Lord John, The vessel of my fancy should be plain, 
No quarter-deck for proud aristocrats 
To stride and lord it o’er their fellow men: 
Level the poop—scuttle her fore and aft, 
And give free access for the waves to pass— 
One common cabin for the use of all, 
The captain and the seamen mess together, 
And mutiny should be a name unheard of. 
All should be rulers—by diurnal vote 
And ballot we should choose in due succession 
Our daily captain—have a common rank, 
And all command by turns; and hence unknown 
The odious tyranny, oft miscalled discipline. 











All. Huzza! huzza! a second Solon risen up, 
A wise Lycurgus, prudent Palinurus! 
Allsort. Aye—I would fain have made her sail stern foremost, 


Because the usual way is too old fashioned 
To be good—too stale, and almost mouldy now— 
Her helm unshipped—a tricolor aloft— 

Such is the course the Gallic vessel steered, 
And in her wake our patriot ship shall follow. 


Scene II. 
Thunder and Lightning. 


Enter Three Witches. 


M. Spencer. When shall we three meet again, 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain? 

M. Demdike. When the hurly burly’s done, 
When the ship is lost and gone, 











Madge. That will be in thirty-one. 

M. Spencer. Where the place? 

M. Demdike. In Downing Street, 
Madge. There with Sir Jacobin to meet. 
M. Spencer, 1 come—Grey Malkin. 

All. * Lord John calls—anon. 


Fair is foul, and foul is fair, 
Hover through fog and filthy air. 


Scene III. 
Enter Josernu and P. T. Soap. 





Joseph. The vessel, then, is gone—but whither bound? 
P. T. Soap. To France, to bring some worthy patriots here ; 


a Se - IS 





* Shakspeare writes Paddock. Vide Macbeth. 
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The English are unfit for active motion 
Without the aid of foreign agitation. 
A cargo, too, of Tricolors. 


Joseph. Good—what then? 
P f Soap. 


Joseph. 


She steers her course to South America, 
To buy barilla for our factories. 
And thence to Canada. 


P. T. Soap. * No—God forbid ! 


Joseph. 


For how would tallow fare, were Russia closed? 
We leave our Colonies to fate and fortune. 
Moreover there are some who have wide forests 
Of goodly timber and of stately pines, 
Purchased in Norway. These we must protect, 
And sacrifice the rest to their advantage. 

I know this well, for I was merchant’s clerk, 
Who made the bill of lading for the ship. 

Ah! thou happiest of tallow-venders, 

I give you hail!—this way, my dearest pullet, 
Mount up, thou saviour of our state, and us, 
Thy humble servants. 


P. T. Soap. Prithee now, what wouldst thou 


Joseph. 


With me? 
This way, this way : list, chick, and learn 
The happy and the blessed man you are. 


P. T. Soap. Go to—you canting varlet, am not I 


Joseph. 


A tallow vender? How shall greatness then 
Sit on a man of my profession? 

Tut, 
It is the very source of greatness: answer, 
Art not a knave? and art not of the market 
Of dolts and knaves—these are the stuff we make 
Our statesmen of—but come, throw not away 
The blessing gracious heaven has put upon thee, 
By virtue of these prophecies. 


P. T. Soap, First let me hear 


Demus. 


The wording of them. 

Nay, you’ll find no want 
Of wisdom in them, nor variety 
In the conceit—observe. 


PROPHECY. 


When the monster of discord with faction is big, 
Which is christened Reform by its father, the Whig, 
And shall seize like a griffin each franchise and charter, 
When each law and each right to its fury fall martyr ; 
Then if rightly prophetic the future I trace, 

The leader of victory sinks in disgrace— 

The star of the vender of tallow shall rise, 

And glory come down with a crown from the skies ; 
Barilla and timber shall soon coalesce, 

And the fate of the good tallow-vender shall bless. 
Unfading their fame, as their sacrifice great, 

t+ Who leave a good trade to take care of the state. 


a rl 


* I hope that no one will for one moment suppose that P. 7., or any one with whom 
he is"connected, has eny possessions in Norway, or in any way interested in the Russia 


trade. 


+ Vid. Equites of Aristoph.—Mitch. Trans. 

















Sir Jacobin. 


Lord John. 


All. 
Sir Jacobin. 
Lord John. 
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ACT II. 
Scene I. 
On board the Ship, ‘‘ The State,’ in the Channel. 


Sir Jaconin, SwEeErer, Autusort, Lord Joun. 


So here we are afloat, and soon shall prove 
Our vessel worthy of the sea, or no. 
I hold the helm—'twere best we put to sea, 
Lest that great chief from whom we hold commissions 
Should veer and change his mind, and we be placed 
On the retired list—but we’ll commit him, 
Then he must with us wheresoe’er we sail. 
Most sage and provident advice, to sea, 
To sea! 

Boatswain, the tricolor aloft. 
But whither shall we cruise? 

To France, 

And link with her in closest ties of union ; 
With Belgium, too; but we will first propose 
A joint stock telegraphic correspondence 
From Julius’ Towers to distant Nétre Dame, 
And hence in London gain the latest news 
Of movements of the mob, of patriotism, 
Of new disturbance, insurrection, 
And all that freedom which elates the French 
So far above ourselves ; and then, indeed, 
Should the old ship prove leaky, we'll refit 
At Calais, gain a cargo there of tricolors 
And costly wares from Paris—Freedom’s mart. 
Henceforth shall universal England be 
But one free port, and nought be contraband. 


[Loud applause and cheers from all sides of the ship.) 


Sir Jucobin (aside to SwEEPER). 


This land surveyor, whom we've ta’en as pilot, 
Has high designs and much ambition ; 
And cunning phrase, and crafty eloquence : 
*T were better we dismiss him, else his words 
Will give him overweening influence ; 
He’ll take command. 

I'll speak him fair. 
Good pilot, since we now have gained the channel, 
We give thee ample thanks for thy wise guidance ; 
But it were better far that some good head 
Remained at home to watch our interests 
And note the movements of the telegraph 
While we are gaining partisans abroad. 
And sure no mind is fitter for a charge 
Of such high import, than thine own, Lord John ; 
The boat is lowered that should land thee straight 
Beneath yon rock. Thou’lt watch the tides 
And gather strength for us at home. 


[Lord Joun casts an imploring and disconsolate look 
on each countenance, but reads an unanimous consent , 
then walks out sullenly.] 


Umph! since it must be so, since all agree 
That I should take that part—I must submit. 
Well spoken, Sweeper, now we straight proceed 
Upon our voyage of discovery ; 

And, aided by his charts, we may explore 


(Exit. 
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New sandbanks, whirlpools, reefs of rocks 
Along the coast; and o’er the tract of ocean 
Unknown to former mariners ;—and yet 
Lord John has deep designs—I do suspect 
His puny person holds a mighty soul. 


[Drum walks up and down the deck with an air of 
great self-importance and satisfaction, singing— 


“* Old King Cole was a merry old soul, 
And a merry old soul was he,” 


ee 


and then humming— 


*« * Je suis le petit tambour 
De la garde nationale,” 
&e. &e. &c. 


[Scene changes. 
Scene II. 
Moonlight.—Time, Midnight. 


The scene is a view of Dover, taken from the sea, a row of cliffs fill up each 
side of the stage, and the sea the middle of it, which runs into a pier ; beyond 
the pier is the Town of Dover ; on each side of the Town is seen a very high 
hill, on one of which is the Castle of Dover ; on the other the great stone 
called the Devil’s Drop.t Lord Joun solus, seated upon the stone. One hand 
covers his face, while the other supports his umbrella, to protect him from the 
storm, as if in deep thought and melancholy. He starts up, closes his um- 
brella, shoulders it like a musket, and, rousing himself, whistles ‘« Ca ira,’’ walk- 
ing up and down with a truly martial air, advances, and, mounting on his tip 
toes, looks big. 


Lord John. Yes be it so—for oftimes in the nursery, 
E’en while a child, and yet I am not big, 
They said my mind outstripped my body’s growth, 
I could assume a look would fright a Frenchman, 
And that they knew who would not give me place ; 
But were I only minister at war, 
I would upraise a tempest round themselves, 
Which, like a whirlwind, I within the centre, 
Should raise me o’er their heads, as I have seen 
Light straws and feathers by the storm uplifted, 
And towering to a lofty eminence : 
But yet again my mind oftimes misgives, 
And I have dark and ominous forebodings. 


[Lord Joun sits down again upon the stone—a low 
voice, as of a spirit in the air, is heard singing. 


Sone. 


They are gone, they are gone 
And you here are left alone; 
You who did slack all 
The moorings that tied her ; 
You who were jackal 

And lion’s provider. 
Like a cat tied to a stone, 
Like a dog without a bone ; 
Like a cunning sophist caught, 
By the dogmas that he taught; 








* When the ia lines were written, it was seated that certain eueihens of the 
Government objected to Lord John having a seat in the cabinet. 
+ Vide Dryden's Albion and Albanius. 
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Like a fowler in the net, 
Which for others he would set, 
Excluded from the cabinet. 


Lord Joun (as if awaking—stands up, and looks around). 


Hark! how loud, how fierce, how dread, 
Howls the tempest round my head. 


I may talk of our schemes now, since no one can hear. 
Is’t the voice of the Echo that gives me reply? 

Then answer me truly, accomplish thy task, 

Say what the duration of Whigs in their power? 

Ah, wherefore so brief! does not every one know, 
That the Tories in office long caused discontent? 

Then who raised the voice of dissension—say who? 
To England what bodes the result of our bill? 

What to her do the schemes of the Lord of th’ Exchequer? 
Will Reform not relieve all the system from flaws? 
And will it not rivet all hearts in affection ? 

Give freedom to people, add vigour to monarchy ? 

To whom—when—where—can the people appe val ? 
Vile Spirit, thou mock’st at our cunning device! 

Then what shall ensue from the Commons’ dissent ? 
And must I all power and glory forego? 

Shall nought then pursue me but hatred and evil? 






Scene III. 
Thunder.—Enter the Three Witches. 


M. Spencer. Where hast thou been? 
Mother Demdike. From far and wide, 


Upon the wind I hither ride. 

[ have been across the sea, 

To th’ utmost verge of Italy ; 

The towns that erst Alecto heard, 
I again to life have stirred, 

And revolution is the word. 

With it Naples, Venice ring— 

At Rome the Carbonari sing : 

As through Bologna last I went, 

I waked the voice of discontent ; 

I perched upon the highest Alp, 
And gazed from off its hoary scalp; 
The Switzer now is ripe for riot— 
He was too happy to be quiet. 

I dipped my broomstick in the Seine— 
Paris longs for war again. 

Sister, where thou? 


Madge. Along the Rhine, 


Nor worked less havoc in my line. 
And freedom was the watchword still, 
To do the work of harm and ill. 

All Luxembourg with plot is rife ; 
The lazy Belgian starts to life. 

In Germany our scheme is ripe, 

The idle burgher leaves his pipe; 

Or, fuming ’mid his clouds of smoke, 
He writhes beneath domestic yoke. 
Rebellion’s banners are unfurled, 
And stream across the restless world. 


M, Spencer. You have been in fertile lands, 


Where faction never wanted hands. 





(Echo.) 
Hear. 
Aye. 
Ask, 
Hour. 
No. 
Content. 
You. 
Ill. 
Check her. 
Laws. 
Faction. 
Anarchy. 
Peel. 
Vice. 
Descent. 
Go. 
Devil. 














ei. 


ee 


{ 






Hecate. 
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While you across all Europe roam, 

I have sown the seeds at home. 

I have been both far and near, 

And “‘ sown rebellion every where.” 

I have had a nobler theme, 

I have planned a bolder scheme ; 

For since you went, a cabinet 

Of Whigs to guide the state, is set. 

And first, I’ve got as Grey a cat 

As e’er was bred aristocrat, 

Or ever mewed and cried Reform. 

Another master of our storm, 

Who has long caterwauled without, 

Now coming in, turns others out. 

And next Sir Jacobin the Great, 

Commands the good old ship ‘‘ The State ;”’ 

He and De Spencer of th’ Exchequer, 

Are seeking rocks whereon to wreck her. 

Reform’s the word, revolt’s the cause, 

For which old England’s framing laws, 

In a hot and angry mood, 

Which might as well be writ in blood ; 

And nought but discontent is steady, 

And I have made a cauldron ready ; 

And soon the vessel shall be broke, 

And we shall get her ribs of oak, 

And seasoned planks be set for fuel ; 

Then lose we not the time to do ill : 

The flame shall never lack provisions, 

While the Whigs send in petitions. 
Before the bows, beneath the sprit, 
The cap of liberty is set, 
With cable cut and anchor free, 
They drift before a raging sea, 
Without a helm, with cracking mast, 
They sail along the flood so fast ; 
Her shrouds unbraced, her stays unlaced, 
The yards are bending, sails are rending, 
Spars are shivering, timbers quivering ; 
How she seems to roll and dip— 
Mark how sails the Patriot ship. 

The jacobins sail merrily. 

Sister, sister, do not stay 

Upon the waves, go sport and play, 

And see the ship be cast away ; 

Come, let us now our parts perform, 

And scrape a hole and raise a storm.* 


Enter Hecate. 


Why, how now, Hecat’, you look angerly? 
Have I not reason, beldames, as you are, 
Saucy and overbold! how did you dare 

To trade and traffick with L. R l, 

And thus in state affairs to bustle? 

And I, the mistress of your charms, 

The close contriver of all harms, 

Was never called to bear my part, 

Or shew the glory of our art? 

And, which is worse, all you have done, 
Hath been but for a wayward son. 








* See Lancashire Witches. 
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Spiteful and wrathful; who, as others do, 
Loves for his own ends, not for you. 


[ Music and a song. 


Hark! I am called; my little spirit, see 
Sits in a foggy cloud and waits for me.” * 


[Song within—“< Come away, come away,” &c. 


Come, let’s make haste, she'll soon be back again. 
[ Exeunt, 


Scene IV. 


A Street in London. 


Enter Joseru and Joun Buti, with several Citizens in conversation. 


Joseph. 


John Bull. 









Peace, cousin, say no more ; 
And now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick conceiving discontents 
I’ll read you matter, deep, and dangerous, 
As full of peril, and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.t 

[Reads the Petitions for Reform. 
Now you have sought recruits throughout the realm, 
And gathered force, and strove t’ enlist 
The troops of discontented ’neath your banners, 
And you have travelled far, and called for aid, 
And advertised in vain too long. 
At length you've stirred their lazy spirits up, 
For you all know—but tell it not without, 
Lest that men call your honesty in question. 
{These things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaimed at market crosses, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
With some fine colour that may please the eye 
Of fickle changelings and poor discontents, 
Which gape, and rub the elbow, at the news 
Of hurly burly innovation ; 
And never yet did insurrection want 
Such water-colours to impaint his cause ; 
Nor moody beggars, starving for a time 


Of pell mell havoc and confusion, { Eveunt. 





ACT III. 


Scene I. 


§ Scene, a dark Cave, in the middle a great Cauldron burning. 


M. Spencer. 
M. Demdike. 
Madge. 

M. Spencer. 


All, 


Thunder.—Enter the Three Witches. 


Turicr, the grizzled cat hath mewed. 
Thrice and once the rats have squeaked. 
Discord cries, ’tis time, ’tis time! 
Round about the cauldron go, 

In the poisoned entrails throw! 

Take the Constitution’s back, 

Which has long been on the rack : 
Tear her ruthless limb from limb, 
And throw her in, to sink or swim. 
Double, double, toil and trouble : 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 


nner 


* Vide Macbeth. 





+ First Part of Hen, lV. t Ibid. § Vid. Macbeth. 
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M. Spencer. 


All, 


M. Spencer. 


All. 


M. Spencer. 


Hee. 


M., Demdike. 


Lord John. 


M. Spencer. 
Lord John. 


M. Spencer. 
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Throw the Noble’s coronet, 
Bloody hand of Baronet, 
Ducal star, and Knightly garter ; 
Corporation’s, Borough’s charter, 

And all obnoxious ranks, that clog 

The progress of the Demagogue ; 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
Bishop’s mitre, priestly gown, 

Tithe pig’s head, therein be thrown ; 
Cast all in, and never note 

Chartered franchise, right, or vote. 

Let all see, since none remark, 

Deeds that once were hid i’ the dark ; 
Pare some shavings from the horn 

Of England’s stately unicorn. 

All that good men wish to cherish, 

In the cauldron fall and perish ; 

Make the potion keen and rank, 

Such as faction ever drank. 

Last, not least, therein be thrown, 
Ancient England’s royal crown. 
Double, double, toil and trouble, 

Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
Cool it with the Lion’s blood, 

Which long by England’s scutcheon stood ; 
Then the charm is firm and good. 


Enter Hecate and other Three Witches. 


Oh! well done! I commend your pains ; 
And every one shall share i’ the gains. 
And now about the cauldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. 


Music AND A Sona. 


Black spirits and white, 
Blue spirits and Grey, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
You that mingle may. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes— 
Open locks—whoever knocks. 


Enter Lord Joun. 


How now, you secret black and midnight hags— 
What is’t you do? 
A deed without a name. 
I conjure you by that which you profess, 
(Howe’er you come to know it) answer me, 
To what I ask you. 
Speak. 


M. Demdike. Demand. 


Madge. 
M. Spencer. 


Lord John. 


We’ll answer. 
Say, if thou’dst rather hear it from our mouths, 
Or from our masters? 
Call them—let me see them. 
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M. Spencer. 


Lord John. 
M. Spencer. 


Lord John. 
M. Spencer. 


Lord John. 
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* Shadows of faction, 
Shadows of power, 
Rise up to action— 
This is the hour. 
Come quickly—come all— 
Your images render, 
As the spectre to Saul 
By the black witch of Endor. 
Arise every form 
That our eyes may behold 
The model in storm 
Of the man I would mould. 
Dark as the midnight 
Ere Etna’s eruption, 
Appear every sprite 
At my calling and option. 
Vile demagogues, 
Demons who wore 
The forms of deep rogues, 
And rebels of yore. 
Let th’ insurgents of Rome 
And of Athens advance, 
Till downward we come, 
‘To the demons of France. 
Shadows of faction, 
Shadows of power, 
Rise up to action— 
This is the hour. 
[Shade of CALLIXENUS appears. 
What do I see? 
The bold Athenian, who 
Impeached the conquerors of Arginuse— 
lie who condemned victorious generals, 
Laden with trophies and the spoils of conquest, 
Because a tempest shattered a few ships. 
It was intolerable that one man 
Should dare, he cried, to bound th’ authority 
O’ the people. When a thousand voices cried : 
In truth it was unheard of, for a man 
To try or wish to curb the people’s will; 
That whosoe’er should check the multitude, 
His fate the selfsame ballot should decide, 
As that by which the generals fell. 
The democratic Callixenus—I 
Desire power and greatness more than fame. 
Pass by—Behold another. 
[Shade of Trnertus Graccuvs. 
Who is he? 
Th’ ambitious offspring of a noble sire, 
Famed for his prudence and ability 
In senate and the field—the son was born 
To noble deeds—a manly eloquence, 
A winning speech and patriotism 
Made him sedition’s active instrument ; 
A proud desire and a too frantic zeal 
For popularity, first urged him on 
To deeds of treason.—Dost thou wish t’ invest 
Thee with the tribune’s form? 
Would that I had 
Been born with it! But since I may choose further, 
I will look further. 


* Vide Lord Byron’s Deformed Transformed. 
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Go, Agrarian tribune. [Shade of CattLiNE. 
Who’s this whose changeful eye and haggard look, 
Quick and unequal step and maddened aspect, 
Bespeaks distempered mind ? 
’Tis Catiline. 
’Tis Tully’s great opponent—he who dared 
Conspire against the majesty of Rome, 
Infringe her laws, and wage domestic war ; 
liis was a noble precedent to follow. 
Aye, but he was unhappy. I would choose 
To imitate some fav’rite child of fortune. 
Go hence, conspirator. 
[Shade of Bonaparte. 
What form is this 
That looks a king? 
The black-eyed Corsican, with 
The eagle’s beak between those eyes, which ne’er 
Beheld a conqueror, or looked along 
A battle that he lost—save Waterloo. 
Uniting Cesar’s soul with Mithridates. 
His was a course I might aspire to track ; 
But though the meteor shed a brilliant gleam, 
It ended in black night. 
Pass on. 
[Shade of Or1ver CromwELL. 
What form is this 
With swarthy hue, low stature, fleshy nose, 
Whose face disfigured by unseemly warts, 
Yet shews a look of stubborn hardihood ; 
Whose penctrating eye gleams fierce beneath 
A brow bespeaking habit of command, 
With all the stamp of sternness and ambition ? 
“Tis he whose character was marked by lines 
As dark and fathemless as were his schemes : 
A mind of vast and dangerous enterprize, 
\ courage prorapt and fitted for command ; 
\ tempev havghty and imperious : 
And yet a inaster of dissimulation, 
Of deep, refined, and subtle artifice, 
With semblance of a meek simplicity ; 
Engaged in crimes from prospect of vast power, 
Temptation irresistible to men ; 
A sovereign, not crowned, but by suecess— 
’Tis Cromwell, the Protector. 
I’m content 
To take his form. 
*Tis worthy of yourself. 
I give to you his form, but not his greatness. 
I have it not to give; but you may soon 
Acquire that, if Whigs remain in office, 
And Jacobin is left to guide the helm. 
Lord John, become thou Cromwell.—Now, farewell, 
And prosper. I must go. [Exit Mat Spencer. 
I must soon 
Try how my clothing fits my character. 


[ Exit. 






Scene II. 


Joun Butt and a Merchant. 


Good morrow !—these are stormy times indeed. 
20 
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Hark, how the thunder peals—a boisterous night 
For those at sea.—What news upon th’ Exchange? 
Bad news for some who have their bills protested, 
Bills of exchange accepted and dishonoured. 
Besides, you know, that, heedless of the blast, 
Which, big with storm and fierce destruction, 
Blows from the Flemish and the Gallic coast, 
Some rash land-lubbers late have put to sea, 
In a good ship of ancient workmanship. 
They bear for oriflamme a tricolor. 
“« Reform” the motto for their new crusade. 
The ship was richly freighted, which, because 
They knew not how to guide, and scarce could tell 
An anchor from a rudder, missed her stays, 
B’neath press of sail she drifted with the wind 
Full on a rocky shore, when soon arose 
A mutiny on board, for all would rule, 
And none obey—since they at first resolved 
That each should govern in diurnal rote. 
The tempest raged so fiercely and so long, 
They had forgot whose turn to rule; and each 
Would “ ride the whirlwind and direct the storm ;”’ 
Aye, each would be commander ; thus the ship 
Drifted towards the rocks and raging eddies. 
May they then quell the storm who first upraised it ! 
They praised with slavish tongue the rabble rout, 
And pampered Freedom now between her jaws, 
Has seized the bit while they let loose the rein, 
And headlong madly runs. Let them who spurred, 
Now check her course, and curb her frantic race 
O’er broken laws and violated charters. 
They taught the practice of the Rights of Man, 
Now let them earn the profits if they can. 
How fared it with the ship? 

I now proceed 
To say she drifted on the rocks, and struck, 
And strained, and laboured hard, while loud and fierce 
The lashing waves broke o’er her oaken sides, 
And seemed to threaten her destruction. They 
Blasphemed the mighty dead of yore, who built 
The sacred vessel of the State; and said 
’Twas not their erring judgment placed her "twixt 
The dark and perilous Symplegades. 
They would hav e steered her safely o’er the main, 
But their sires’ folly marred their noble aims. 
They then cast ballast from th’ endangered ship ; 
And, thinking she would sink, they, some in boats, 
And some on rafts and floating spars, deserted her. 
And were the crew all saved? 

IT neither know 
Nor care; though some were lost ’twere no great harm. 
But what were worse, the vessel had been sunk, 
But some brave seamen who had often steered 
A frigate ’mid the loudest, wildest gales, 
And weathered many a tempest, saw the ship ; 
And hasting to their sure and ready bark, 
Sailed fearlessly amid the raging surf, 
Gained her, deserted by that recreant crew, 
And hove her off, and saved her from the waves; 
Albeit, she heaved and rolled, and struggled long 
I hear, though damaged by the Jacobins; 
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Though all her beauteous tracery of spars, 
And all her goodly rigging rent, yet they 
Have brought the venerable ship to port. 


Scene III. 


Enter Lord Joun in the appearance of CromwE 1, with the wild g 


jaze of one 


distracted, wringing his hands. 


Alas, what awful tidings meet my ears! 

The mariners all drowned, oh, direful day ! 
And I invested in the fearful form 

Of one who terrified humanity. 

I now no more command respect or homage— 
I shrink, and hide my guilty head, and screen 
Me from the pointing finger and the gibe, 
Become an object more of scorn than fear. 

For all men, e’en my friends, deny me now, 
And shake the head, and grin, and mock at me. 
Thus, like a wounded deer, deserted and 
Forsaken, since dire fate has blighted all 


Our soaring hopes. 


Now must I fly the herd, 


As one conta.ninated with disease. 

Acton, metamorphosed to a stag, 

Chased by the hungry hounds that in his cry, 
Knew not the voice of their once cherished lord, 
Was not by half so worthy of compassion ; 
Since, like the ass within the lion’s hide, 


Tue agitators of the Birack QuEs- 
tion had their annual field day on 
the 15th current, and on that occa- 
sion exhibited better discipline than 
we have been accustomed to observe 
in that phalanx—heretofore more 
conspicuous for zeal than judgment. 
Exaggeration is, however, yet tole- 
rated too freely, and, though they 
have moderated the energies of abuse 
against the whole West Indians, no 
longer daring to condemn the race 
for the delinquencies of a very few 
individuals, still they cast both long- 
ing and lingering looks behind to 
their former deleterious practices, 
and when they can slyly, and with 
some show, as it were, of accident, 
tread the jiggered toes of the poor 
planters, they make no scruple of 
using their cloven foot. ‘T hey begin 
to see that their revolutionary doc- 
trines are detected, and are pulling 
in their horns. They acknowledge 
that the West Indians are probably 
as good men as themselves, and that 


they ought, therefore, to be treated a 
little more like Christians than they 
Mr. Buxton said, in the 


have been. 





I’m loved or feared by none—but all deride. 
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exordium of his speech, that “he is 
actuated by no feeling of hostility to 
the West Indians.” This is fair 
enough—he is only doing all he can 
to ruin them; and he adds—“ nor 
do I mean to make my motion a ve- 
hicle to cast any personal reproach 
on that body ;” and he admits now 
‘that they are entangled in a sys- 
tem,” but he does not say a system 
sanctioned by law and time, as much 
as property and right, and therefore 
as much entitled to be tenderly 
handled as either. 

It is consolatory, however, to find 
that these sages, who have hitherto 
dealt so flagrantly in abstract prin- 
ciples, are susceptible of being taught 
practical truths, and that their fana- 
tic philanthropy is not so fervently 
insane and desperate as we had really 
conceived. 

No one can indeed contemn their 
industry. On the 31st of March it 
appears that ‘the number of anti- 
slavery petitions presented in this 
session to the House of Commons 
amounts to five thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine.” That fact 
202 
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alone shews how earnestly they are 
at work; but the Anti-slavery So- 
ciety are not surely so mad as to 
think that the petitioners know even 
so little as themselves of the question. 
It is, however, impossible seriously 
to withhold the praise which they 
have earned by their indefatigable 
exertions, compared with the feeble 
and ineffectual endeavours of the 
West Indians. We not only admire 
the Anti-slavery Society for this, and 
desire that their labours may be 
crowned with success; but ‘‘ cocks 
make free of horse-corn.” In seek- 
ing to procure liberty to the slave, 
let them do justice to the owner.— 
Whenever this is clearly and unequi- 
vocally determined, and all misre- 
presentation of facts and motives 
studiously suppressed, the opposition 
to the Brack Question will be 
withdrawn. The opposition has for 
its object fairness towards the plan- 
ters, and fairness towards truth. It 
is not to be endured that injustice 
shall be set up in the House of Com- 
mons, and being clothed in falsehood 
shall be there allowed predominance. 
Mr. Buxton says—‘‘ My case is 
this—that the whole slave populatic n 
is in misery, that the negroes are phy- 
sically and morally wretched.”” Now 
this is grossly untrue. We do not 
say that it is untrue as to Mr. Bux- 
ton, for he believes what he has said, 
in consequence of lending too credu- 
lous anear to misrepresentation; but 
what he has said is in itself totally 
untrue, as every one concerned in 
West Indian affairs well knows. 
Having assumed and asserted 
proposition which has no support, 
in fact, Mr. Buxton then proceeds to 
argue by assuming another propo- 
sition equally denied by nature and 
truth. Having said, that “ the ne- 
groes in our colonies are in the last 
deg zree of moral abasement and phy- 
sical wretchedness,” he then em- 
ploys the fallacious test first ad- 
vanced by Mr. Brougham, that the 
increase or decrease of population 
is the only criterion of human hap- 
pincss ; his werds are, “ any popu- 
lation in a state of happiness must 
go on increasing, unless its increase 
be prevented by great convulsions, 
wars, pestilence, famine, or some 
other visitation of Providence.” But 
this is as little true as his first pro- 
position, otherwise it must be con- 
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ceded that Ireland is the happiest 
country in the world, no where else 
has the population increased so ra- 
pidly. Does Mr. Buxton mean to 
say that the checks on population 
arising from misery in the West 
Indies are stronger than in Ireland? 
For in Ireland population has in- 
creased, is increasing, and ought to 
be diminished ; but it is not so in 
the West Indies, where the slave, in 
his physical condition, is far more 
comfortable than the Irish peasant, 
and we do not very distinctly dis- 
cern in what way the moral state of 
either affects the multiplication of 
children. 

Mr. Buxton having laid it down 
in the face of fact that population is 
the only criterion by which the hap- 
piness of a community can be es- 
timated, appeals to the population 
returns of the slaves to prove that 
the numbers have decreased, and 
infers that the decrease is a conse- 
quence of slavery. Thus, not only 
erroneous in his first and second 
propositions, he reasons erroneously 
from them, for almost in the same 
breath we detect him admitting that 
there are other causes, besides sla- 
very, detrimental to population in the 
West Indies. “ There are in the West 
Indies,” says he, ‘‘ twenty British 
colonies ; in four no sugar is grown, 
and I shall leave them out of my 
calculation, as I shall only speak of 
the mortality among tie slaves in 
those colonies where sugar is grown.” 
Stop, Mr. Buxton, stop!—Do you 
mean to assert that in those four 
colonies where no sugar is grown 
there is no slavery? for your words 
imply that in them the population is 
ina regular state. Surely then, if 
there be, as there is, slavery in those 
four colonies, your argument goes 
to prove that sugar-growing, and not 
slavery, is the cause of the diminu- 
tion which takes place in the popu- 
lation of the other colonies, and also 
that your exertions should, with 
reference to your population propo- 
sition, be rather directed against the 
growing of sugar than against the 
slavery. Those who sympathise with 
the West Indians will return you 
their best thanks for suggesting this 
argument. It is new and shall not 
be lost sigit of; for it would seem, 
that instead of venting so much 
pathos about the negroes, the Anti- 
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slavery ladies and gentlemen have 
only to deny themselves the use of 
sugar to gain all they ask—sugar- 
growing being the cause of that con- 
stant waste of population in our 
colonies, which, you say, is a proof 
of ‘the moral abasement and phy- 
sical wretchedness”’ of the negroes. 
Not observing the drift of his own 
argument, that sugar-growing, and 
not slavery, is the cause of the dimi- 
nution of the slave population, Mr. 
Buxton goes on to prove the truth 
that makes so much against himself, 
thus—*‘ in Trinidad, the free blacks 
have been increasing at the rate of 
two and a half per cent. per annum, 
while the slave population have de- 
creased in the manner I have shewn.”’ 
He should have remarked, that the 
free negroes are not employed in the 
cultivation of sugar; and that, ifthey 
increase while the others diminish, it 
must be owing to some effect of that 
depopulating cultivation. Further, 


after a good deal of irresistible arith- 
metical proof, as to the effects of cul- 
tivating sugar on the population of 
the islands, he states broadly ‘‘ the 
real cause of the decrease (of popula- 
tion) is the forced labour in the sugar 


colonies. The principle of increase 
implanted within us is too strong for 
every thing except forced labour, but 
that law of increase sinks in the co- 
lonies before the cultivation of su- 
gar.’ The cultivation of sugar is, 
therefore, the desolating pest of the 
West Indies, and the consumers of 
sugar in Europe are the causes of 
that pest. For it is not, as Mr. Bux- 
ton seems to think, forced labour on- 
ly: on the contrary, the negroes em- 
ployed in the cultivating of sugar are 
always in the stoutest health and best 
condition; their forced labour is, 
therefore, not a degree of labour be- 
yond their strength, it is the sugar 
that is unwholesome, and the sole 
cause why the cultivation of it is more 
fatal to life than any other kind of 
labour. Were it the case that the 
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field-negroes were overworked, then 
it might be said that their labour was 
the cause of the mortality among 
them ; but as that is not alleged, we 
are justified in concluding, that it is 
the thing on which the labour is em- 
ployed that is the cause of the mor- 
tality. This is fairly deduced from 
Mr. Buxton’s statement; it is, how- 
ever, a fact not yet ascertained, but 
to which the West Indians cannot too 
soon direct their attention. 

Mr. Buxton contradicts himself, 
when he ascribes the decrease of the 
population to toil. “The whip,” 
says he, “‘ is not the cause of morta- 
lity, it is extreme toil;” and yet in 
the same breath he denies this. “It 
is said,” he adds, ‘‘ that the negroes 
do more work than free men who re- 
ceive wsges.” That is not the fact. 
They work more hours, it is true, 
than free labourers; but they go to 
work with less heart, less energy, less 
life. Their bodies are not sustained 
by their minds; they know no such 
thing as hope. It is not their “ ex- 
treme toil” that is the cause of the 
disproportioned mortality among the 
negroes, but moral dejection. It is 
the sensibility of the negroes that 
makes so many of them die of broken 
hearts! Really, Mr. Buxton, be a 
little consistent. All the West In- 
dians, and all who have ever been 
there, will tell you, that so far from 
your sentimental description of the 
field-negroes being correct, the fact 
is quite the reverse, for they are at 
least, if not the happiest, the most 
cheerful of God’s creatures; while 
the free negroes live in privation and 
vice: and as to the increase of popu- 
lation being any proof of happiness, 
the Irishman’s account of the cause 
of his numerous family is as much to 
the purpose as yours. In a word, 
too much unsound stress has been 
laid on Mr. Brougham’s broad and 
bold assertion, and Mr. Buxton con- 
siders that as truth which yet stands 
unsupported by proof. 
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Ir there be any analogy between the 
condition of the country and the situ- 
ation of his Majesty’s ministers, ours 
is, indeed, one of the most helpless 
and melancholy in which a people can 
be placed. It is not only our misfor- 
tune to be embarrassed in all our in- 
terests and relations, at home and 
abroad, but the greater evil is, that 
each and all of the administrations 
that have followed one another in 
such rapid succession within the last 
few years, have been apparently com- 
missioned by Providence, for pur- 
poses, perhaps salutary, but never- 
theless, altogether inscrutable, to ren- 
der our position more inextricable, to 
increase our involvements, to extend 
that want of confidence among all 
classes which unhappily prevails, and 
to widen the breach which exists be- 
tween the democratic and aristocratic 
orders. 

In the April number of this Maga- 
zine we adverted to some of the 
causes which led to that universal 
clamour for parliamentary reform, 
which, in some measure, accelerated 
the overthrow of the last administra- 
tion, and has placed the ministry of 
Lord Grey in a position beset with 
innumerable difficulties; for it can- 
not be denied, that the great ques- 
tion which at present agitates every 
bosom, has, by diverting public at- 
tention from the real evils which en- 
viron the commonwealth, incapaci- 
tated both the executive government 
and the legislature from applying 
themselves to the consideration of a 
better system of policy, or those re- 
medies which the wants of the coun- 
try require. On that occasion we felt 
it to be our duty to speak favourably 
of the good intentions of the cabinet. 
They had displaced an administra- 
tion, which by its follies, fallacies, 
tergiversations, and utter incompe- 
tency, and we may add, its dishones- 
ty, had rendered itself generally odi- 
ous. They had succeeded a ministry 
whose maxims were Machiavelian, 
whose policy was pernicious, and 
whose characters were worthless. 
They had come in to clear the lum- 
ber rooms of Downing-street of the 
accumulated filth of the Peels, Daw- 
sons, Goulburns, Crokers, and Twiss- 
es; and in the serious task they had 


undertaken, we were willing to cheer 
them on, and bid them ‘‘ God speed!” 
Having for a long time been of opi- 
nion that any change could not pos- 
sibly be for the worse, we were gra- 
tified at the general enthusiasm in fa- 
vour of Earl Grey, and at the termi- 
nation of the infatuated career of the 
Duke of Wellington—gratified that 
an extinguisher had been put upon a 
military dictatorship—that the reign 
of zeneral officers and secretaries in 
epaulettes was at an end—and that 
something like a civil, conservative, 
and intelligent administration was 
once more to be restored, under the 
auspices of a generous sovereign, to 
a deeply injured, disheartened, and 
insulted people. 

And it must be admitted that few 
administrations have been called to 
the councils of a British king under 
more pleasing circumstances, or sus- 
tained by a greater portion of public 
confidence, than was that of Earl 
Grey. Men of all ranks and parties 
were tired of the ignorant dogmatism 
and the imbecile blunderings of the 
Wellington cabinet. The proudest 
peer of the realm and the poorest 
potwolloper of Preston, were alike 
sickened with a ministry which seem- 
ed to treat public opinion and 
public distress with open scorn— 
which yielded nothing to justice, but 
every thing to intimidation—which 
resisted every good principle from 
fear, and enforced every bad one from 
expediency—and which never made 
a promise which it did not violate, 
and never violated one without in- 
flicting a serious wound on public 
credit or public morals. The con- 
sequence was, that when the Welling- 
ton administration was overthrown, 
the nation became half frantic with 
joy. The indignation which the de- 
spicable plot, connected with the in- 
tended civic entertainment of the 9th 
November, had inspired, was trans- 
formed into universal rejoicing ; and 
those murmurs, not only loud but 
deep, which greeted the expiring mo- 
ments of the late cabinet—like the 
wail of the storm amid the wreck of 
a sinking ship—were changed into 
strains of gratitude, when the pre- 
sent pilot was placed at the helm. 
As the incendiarism of Normandy 
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was suppressed soon after the fall of 
the late French ministry, so was the 
incendiarism of Kent and other coun- 
ties suppressed by the expulsion of 
the Wellington cabinet. Hope dis- 
pelled the dream of madness. Con- 
fidence lighted a taper in the poor 
man’s hut, and he was restored to 
reason. Despair fled at the sound 
of that knell which intimated that 
the worst enemies of the country 
were powerless; and, however severe 
the infliction, and humiliating the 
exhibition, so far as some of the 
judges were concerned, still we are 
bound in justice to admit, that the 
rigour, if deplorable, was at least 
necessary and well timed, as the re- 
sults most abundantly prove. 

Having made these admissions for 
the sake of candour, and done that 
justice to the administration of Lord 
Grey which their inductory conduct 
deserves, and which their principles, 
when placed in juxtaposition with 
those of their predecessors had given 
grounds for anticipating, we consi- 
der we have done enough to show, 
that what we shall hereafter deem it 
our duty to represent, has not been 
dictated by invidious motives, or by 
any other spirit than that which 
induced our former praise. Un- 
shackled by party, and standing far 
above the influences of factions, we 
are resolved to vindicate the inde- 
pendence of Regina by as free and 
severe censures of the measures of 
the present administration, if cen- 
sure it may deserve, as we have 
evinced in our strictures upon the 
conduct of its predecessors. If they 
have not erred, our shafts will in- 
deed fall pointless. If they deserve 
no reproach, our invectives will leave 
no sting. If they have performed 
their duty to the nation, and labour- 
ed faithfuliy and fearlessly in the 
public service, the animadversions 
which may proceed from us, so far 
from deadening their energy, or re- 
tarding their industry, will only 
Serve to quicken that perseverance, 
and invigorate that vigilance which 
their own interests, and the neces- 
sities of the country may require. 

Far be it from our wish to retract 
one word of the commendation we 
have heretofore awarded to Earl 
Grey. His character for consisten- 
cy, his acknowledged talents, and 
his unquestioned integrity, place 
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him too high in the esteem, even of 
those who may be considered his 
political opponents, to permit a 
breath of reprehension to escape 
from us. We only lament the di- 
lemma in which a regard for this 
very consistency, which all men 
must revere, and a too confiding ad- 
herence to private attachments have 
placed him. He has committed 
what we hope is not a fatal or an ir- 
retrievable error, in conceiving that 
those who are most indebted to him 
are capable of serving him most 
ably or faithfully. He has esti- 
mated too favourably the pupils of 
his own school. He has selected 
his supporters too exclusively from 
his own coterie, without reflecting 
that relatives are invariably bad ser- 
vants, and dependants the last per- 
sons in the world to make confidants 
of. He has permitted the invidious 
partiality of party distinctions to 
influence him, forgetting that he 
who is qualified to be an excellent 
skirmisher on the opposition side of 
the House, is rarely competent to 
be a leader on the Treasury benches. 

This was one of the Premier’s 
first mistakes. He came into office 
pledged to maintain peace, to en- 
force retrenchment, and introduce 
such a measure of reform, as should 
conciliate all classes, and be instru- 
mental in securing that tranquillity, 
which is alike indispensable for the 
maintenance of the monarchy, and 
the rights, estates, and interests of 
the people. The principles implied 
by these pledges were unexception- 
able ; the only error was, that the 
minister undertook too much. His 
colleagues and operatives could not 
perform the work, and the contract 
was consequently nullified by the 
first experiment. The gentlemen 
whom he selected to fill the most 
important offices, were evidently 
chosen, not only without judgment, 
but apparently from their notorious 
unfitness for the peculiar duties they 
were called upon to perform. Sir 
James Graham was placed at the 
head of the Admiralty, for no other 
reason that we can divine, than that 
he did not know a ship of the line 
from a revenue cutter ; or whether 
the Nore was at Spithead, or Spit- 
head at the Cove of Cork; or whe- 
ther the breakwater at Dunleary, 
in Dublin bay, was not built for the 
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same purpose as the Penitentiary 
in Pimlico marsh. In fact the gen- 
tle Sir James knew no more of na- 
val men or naval tactics, than Mr. 
Alderman Venables does of geogra- 
phy, who, the other day, asked one 
of his brother sages of the City, 
whether Belfast was not in the 
kingdom of Kerry. On the same 
principle was Lord Althorp thrust 
into the office of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer ; he knowing just as 
much of finance, as Sir James Gra- 
ham did of sea-solicitorship. What- 
ever share of talent these two mi- 
nisters could honestly lay claim to, 
was in this way absolutely thrown 
away. The gravity of the one was 
not mathematical, and the suaviter- 
in-modo of the other was not calcu- 
lated for a dock-yard, or a gale in 
the bay of Biscay. 

But in order that no member of 
the government should have any 
grounds of reproach against another, 
Lord Auckland was placed at the 
Head of the Board of Trade, merely, 
we suppose, because he was the least 
competent person to occupy that situ- 
ation that could possibly be chosen. 
It is not even pretended by the 
friends of this nobleman, that he is 
possessed of even one single quality 
to fit him for the office. No man is 
satirical enough to allege that the 
noble lord knows any thing either of 
trade, commerce, or manufactures ; 
and the utmost that any kind friend 
can truly assert in his favour, is, 
that being entirely and confessedly 
ignorant on these subjects, this very 
ignorance naturally precludes him 
from any officious or official inter- 
ference, and binds him to the will of 
his subordinates with all the con- 
ciliatory deference of a mere sine- 
curist. He receives his salary and 
keeps the king’s peace. He enjoys 
the honour and the emoluments, and 
wisely holds his tongue. Not pre- 
suming to offer his advice, he can- 
not be charged with giving any that 
is exceptionable ; and, although le- 
gally responsible for all the blunders 
of his department, he rides his con- 
science easily, from the happy cir- 
cumstance, that he is incompetent to 
form any opinion as to what is either 
right or wrong. The greater error, 
however, consisted in placing Mr. 
Poulett Thompson under him in 
rank, but rather above his lordship 
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in point of power, and thereby ren- 
dering him much more capable of 
abusing his confidence, from his mer- 
cantile connexions, and his narrow, 
and perhaps selfish, views of trade. 
Lord Grey could not have selected 
an individual less fitted to perform 
the duties, or exercise the important 
functions of vice-president of this 
department of his government, than 
Mr. Poulett Thompson. His City 
alliance ought to have been consider- 
ed an insuperable objection, for no 
minister, who valued his own per- 
manency in power, or fairly estimated 
the responsibility of his exalted sta- 
tion, would ever have delegated so 
important a trust to so inefficient an 
agent. In the same spirit of delusion 
or infatuation was Mr. Spring Rice 
placed at the head of the fiscal de- 
partment in the Treasury, and Mr. 
Edward Ellice, of joint stock cele- 
brity, in the political department. 

As to the Liberal or renegade Tory 
part of the cabinet, we may dismiss 
it in one or two sentences. Lord 
Goderich was never formed by na- 
ture to render any service to any 
administration. His whole career 
has been a series of blunders: of 
tinsel oratory and empty gasconade 
when successful; and paltry and 
mischievous expedients when strug- 
gling with the insolvency produced 
by his own measures. We know 
not if the noble lord is doomed to 
have the credit of inflicting the last 
revoiwicuary deathblow upon the 
suffering planters and proprietors of 
the West Indies, but appcoarances 
are at present in his favour. Lord 
Althorp’s proposed amendment to 
Mr. Buxton’s motion must, of course, 
have emanated from Lord Goderich’s 
office; and, should this be carried, 
as undoubtedly it will be in a re- 
formed parliament, it may be con- 
sidered as tantamount to an act of 
national bankruptcy, which, if it do 
not produce a sanguinary insurrection 
in the colonies, will at least accele- 
rate the total alienation of these 
valuable islands from the mother 
country. 

As to Lord Palmerston’s efficiency 
as Foreign Secretary, let the affairs of 
Belgium, the private opinions of M. 
de Talleyrand, and the appointment 
of the Regent, Surlet de Chokier, the 
locum tenens of the Duke de Nemours, 
speak. 
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Of the Duke of Richmond, as Post- 
master General, we have no com- 
plaints to make; but as the Duke of 
Richmond, a member of the Grey 
administration, and of his recent 
conduct, a word or two perhaps in 
the sequel. 

These then were the persons on 
whom Earl Grey devolved the ma- 
nagement of the affairs of the na- 
tion, and on whose judgment and 
tact he relied, not only in securing 
for him the support of both Houses 
of Parliament, but in enabling him 
to redeem the important pledges 
which his lordship assumed as a 
motto when he accepted the seals of 
office. 

And let the reader here recall to 
mind what these pledges were. First, 
the pledge to maintain peace; se- 
condly, the pledge to enforce re- 
trenchment ; and thirdly, the pledge 
to introduce a moderate measure of 
reform. ‘The order in which these 
pledges stand is first deserving of 
notice—reform being the last. 

When the noble lord came into 
power, it was reasonable to expect 
that he would at least make some 
attempt to remedy the disasters of 
the preceding administration. For 
two years the tables of both Houses 
of Parliament had literally groaned 
with the weight of the petitions of 
the people, complaining of distress. 
These petitions did not come from 
any particular class of the King’s 
subjects; they emanated from every 
county, town, village, and hamlet in 
the empire. They came from the 
agricultural labourer, reduced to rags 
and pauperism—from the fathers and 
brothers of those whom long suffer- 
ing and despair had driven to crime 
and spoliation, to rioting, pillaging, 
and burning. They came from the 
starving artisan ; from thousands of 
Weavers, whose utmost exertions 
couldnot earn more than five shillings 
per week ; from miners and spinners, 
whom the currency bill of Sir Robert 
Peel had reduced to live like slaves 
upon truck, and whose miserable 
pittance of wages, instead of being 
paid in the king’s coin, or the cur- 
rent money of the realm, were paid 
in the rancid bacon and stale cheese 
of their employers. To these peti- 
tions, proceeding from every descrip- 
tion of operatives and labourers, and 
from all retailers and the middle 
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classes generally, and which spoke 
the sentiments of not less than twelve 
millions of the population, it had 
pleased the Wellington ministry to 
turn a deaf ear, and treat with the 
utmost arrogance and disdain. The 
prayers of these suffering persons 
were ably, warmly, generously, and 
we hope conscientiously, supported 
by every member without exception 
of the present government. The 
noble Postmaster General himself 
introduced a motion for enquiry. 
Sir James Graham ardently support- 
ed a similar proposition in the House 
of Commons; and it is notorious 
that the resistance which the former 
ministry made to that demand for 
enquiry contributed considerably to 
make them unpopular, if not odious, 
out of doors, and excited those accla- 
mations which followed their down- 
fall, and with which the accession of 
the present men was hailed. 

Was it not reasonable, therefore, 
to expect that when Lord Grey en- 
tered office, he would pursue the po- 
licy which he and his friends had so 
repeatedly urged but a few months 
before? Was it not reasonable to 
anticipate the renewal of the Duke 
of Richmond’s motion? lad we 
not a right to expect that severe 
measures, in order to secure domestic 
tranquillity, would be followed by a 
generous enquiry into the state of 
the suffering people; and that when 
the sword of coercion had been 
restored to its scabbard, something 
like paternal justice would be done 
to the penitent survivors, the de- 
graded labourers of England? 

We had a right to expect this, and 
much more than this, from the 
ministry of Earl Grey. But did they 
inquire? Did they administer any 
palliatives? Did they attempt to 
relieve those sufferings which they, 
while in opposition, only a few 
moons previously, had so sensitively, 
if not hypocritically deplored? Not 
they—honest, consistent, patriotic 
statesmen! They sent judges, armed 
with extraordinary powers, and 
legions of sergeants at law, and sharp 
barristers, headed by the Attorney 
General, to punish, not to soothe— 
to erect a gallows in every county, 
not to give the poor bread—to banish 
and imprison, not to administer 
alms or give employment to starving 
families. The voice of the noble 
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Postmaster General was heard no 
more on behalf of the oppressed 
poor. Magistrates were actually re- 
primanded, who had endeavoured to 
conciliate the exasperated labourer ; 
and landlords were told they had 
acted injudiciously in removing their 
machines and raising the wages of 
their workmen. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty had, in a very few 
weeks, become a very different man, 
and had quite forgotten the maxims 
of Sir James Graham of Netherby. 
Mr. Spring Rice was immured too 
deeply in the details of supervisors, 
stamp commissioners, and pedlars’ 
licences to recollect his former opin- 
ions; and, in fact, the whole cabinet 
had resolved to forget every thing 
which they had so patriotically in- 
culcated for the benefit of their pre- 
decessors. 

In the meantime Lord Althorp 
was projecting his budget—that bud- 
get which was to immortalize his 
name, confer inestimable blessings 
on his country, and stamp him as the 
most transcendent financier that the 
world had ever seen. The noble 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, scorn- 
ing the vulgar prejudices of common 
men, discovered a new way of ad- 
ministering to the wants and wishes 
of the community. The people com- 
plained of oppressive taxes; and in 
order to shew his regard for public 
opinion, the noble lord proposed to 
increase them. They complained of 
the high price of tea and sugar, of 
beer and bread, and of sundry vexa- 
tious imposts called the assessed 
taxes; and our new Necker volun- 
teered the reduction of one farthing 
per ounce upon snuff, and three far- 
things per ounce upon tobacco. The 
calico printers complained of the duty 
upon printed cottons, and the chan- 
cellor absolved the frocks and gowns 
from the impost, and placed it upon 
the shirts and chemises. He pro- 
posed to take two shillings and six- 
pence off the gallon of claret, and im- 
pose three shillings and seven-pence 
upon the gallon of Cape wine, no 
doubt from the laudable motive of 
increasing the comforts of the poor, 
and encouraging the productions of 
our own colonies. Inflated with 
steam, and intoxicated with Bur- 
gundy—with one eye on the pines of 
Russia, and the other on the grapes of 
Africa—melting fat with Mr. Bar- 
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ing in the morning, and digging coals 
with Lord Durham in the evening— 
the noble lord proposed such a 
scheme of finance as would in the 
days of preternatural visitations have 
raised William Pitt from his grave, 
It was a scheme worthy of his lord- 
ship’s genius, magnificent in con- 
ception, but, alas! if not incompre- 
hensible, certainly impracticable, in- 
vidious in the highest degree, ir- 
reconcileable with justice, and at 
variance with all the established 
rules of sound policy. His tax up- 
on steam-boat travellers betrayed the 
most pitiable ignorance, if not an 
utter disregard of equity; for it 
placed an impost upon the least pro- 
fitable kind of steam property, while 
it allowed that which had arrived at 
a greater state of maturity, and was 
highly lucrative, toescape. In fact 
it would be an endless, and evena 
painful task, to analyze the details of 
that extraordinary budget. It was 
like a pillar of snow, raised by chil- 
dren, which was no sooner completed 
than it began to melt—drop away 
by piecemeal, leaving nothing for the 
next day’s sun to shine upon but the 
remnant of filth and rubbish which 
had mingled with the original com- 
position. On Monday night it was 
entire; but on Tuesday its capital 
was gone; and on Wednesday no 
man could tell what it had been. 
The transfer tax went by the board 
at one blow. The tobacco duty did 
not endure a day’s puffing in the 
newspapers. The newspaper tax has 
already undergone as many modifi- 
cations as have the principles of the 
Courier, or the Times. The minis- 
ters were signally defeated on the 
timber duties; and they have, from 
nothing but the fear of another de- 
feat, abandoned the additional duty 
on Cape wine. As to the remaining 
propositions, we defy any man to tell 
what has become of them, or in what 
new shape it is intended they should 
appear. 

Here, then, at the very outset of 
their career, ministers have evinced a 
degree of ignorance and incapacity 
perfectly unexampled. Their budget, 
which was preposterously represent- 
ed as calculated to relieve the bur- 
thens of the country, has proved a 
complete failure. ‘Their inteaded re- 
medies would have operated as accu- 
mulated evils ; and so well convinced 
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were they of this, almost as soon. as 
they announced them, that they were 
either compelled immediately to with- 
draw them, or admit that they were 
unable to carry them. 

This part of their singular and in- 
genious plan of retrenchment having 
broken down, let us examine that 
part of it which remains to be a mo- 
nument of their wisdom and love of 
economy. We need not inform our 
readers what tenacious sticklers the 
Whigs are, or rather have been, for 
what they call no standing army in 
the time of peace, or how remarkably 
repugnant they are to all taxes when 
mustered on the opposition benches. 

Their conduct in 1806, with respect 
to the income tax, cannot be forgot. 
ten, therefore enough on this head. 
But let us see what they do now on 
the score of retrenchment. They 
have increased the army and the na- 
vy, and have been obliged to call out 
the militia. They have thereby added 
considerably to the expenditure of 
the country, and that under circum- 
stances which, by their own shewing, 
leave no surplus revenue whatever. 
By the exploded estimates of the blun- 
dering budget, Lord Althorp calcu- 
lated that, notwithstanding an ex- 
pected increase of revenue from the 
wine, transfer, and timber duties, 
there would only remain a trifling ex- 
cess over the expenditure of about 
350,000/._ But what are his calcu- 
lations now, seeing that he has lost 
the coal and candle taxes, the calico 
tax, and the tax on slates, and yet 
has not gained the transfer tax, nor 
the expected increased duty from the 
wine and timber? By his own figures 
it is obvious that the income of the 
nation is unequal to its expenditure, 
so much so, that should he remain in 
office, or be permitted to meet ano- 
ther parliament as a minister of the 
crown, he will be compelled to raise 
money like a wasteful spendthrift 
upon usance, or by post obits drawn 
upon himself, and payable by his suc- 
cessors. In what a humiliating and 
precarious state is this for a country 
of hitherto undoubted credit to be 
placed! Here isa government preach- 
ing economy, and practising extra- 
vagance—sympathising with the dis- 
tresses of the people, and increasing 
their already too heavy burthens— 
basing their power upon the might 
and clamour of the mob, and yet at 
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the same time exposing the nation to 
the alternative of dishonouring its 
bills, thereby hazarding that credit, 
any shock to which would annihilate 
the trade and industry of the coun- 
try, and leave the mechanic and la- 
bourer to starve. Exchequer bills are 
already at but a few shillings pre- 
mium. The national credit is there- 
fore on the verge of a precipice. We 
are evidently on the threshold of ano- 
ther panic. There are but a few shil- 
lings between us and a run upon the 
Bank, and Mr. Huskisson’s long pre- 
dicted state of barter. Parliament 
met in February, and although these 
financial difficulties might have been 
foreseen by the humblest clerk in the 
Treasury, yet not one effort was made 
to secure the credit of the country 
against the consequences which have 
now come upon it. No industry, no 
tact, no anxiety was shewn to vote 
the supplies, or complete those ar- 
rangements which are of vital im- 
portance at all times, but peculiarly 
so at this juncture, when the empire 
is fearfully agitated from one end to 
the other. 

But this is not all. While the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
blundering in the Commons, and the 
Lord Chancellor blustering and cur- 
vetting in the Lords—the one amaz- 
ingly like a fool, and the other like a 
mountebank—in what condition were 
the affairs of Ireland? We do not 
say that that country is in a state of 
actual rebellion, or that the trico- 
loured flag floats over Dublin castle ; 
but we maintain that it has not been 
in such a melancholy state of inse- 
curity, nor been the scene of so many 
ferocious and brutal outrages, since 
1798. The priests and demagogues 
seem to have the whole power and 
property of Ireland, and the life and 
death of every man, woman, and 
child in their hands. In some dis- 
tricts the unhappy and misguided 
peasantry are perishing from hunger ; 
while in others, as if this judgment 
were a source of exasperation in- 
stead of penitence, they are murder- 
ing one another, shedding innocent 
blood, converting fertile lands into 
barren deserts, trampling upon the 
rights of property, and raising the 
incendiary blaze by midnight, as if 
for the impious purpose of calling 
down avenging fire from Heaven. 
It is not safe for a Protestant to 
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dwell in that accursed land. We are 
satisfied that no landowner or re- 
spectable farmer would, unless com- 
pelled, remain a single hour in the 
southern or western districts of the 
country. Those who do, are obliged 
to arm themselves, and live in a 
state of siege, keeping watch by 
night and by day, sleeping with a 
loaded blunderbuss for a pillow, and 
breakfasting in the morning behind 
ball-proof windows—a sentinelon the 
house-top—and with pistols primed 
and cocked, as duly laid upon the 
table as the tea-spoons. ‘I do not 
spend much time in Ireland,” said 
the Earl of Limerick, in his place in 
parliament, a few nights ago, ‘ be- 
cause I prefer another part of my 
property as a residence, and I am 
sorry to say that I have seen ac- 
counts which hold out no induce- 
ment forme to make a change. The 
bad spirit which has shewn itself in 
Clare has now spread to the neigh- 
bouring county of Limerick, with 
which I am connected, where bodies 
of five hundred men go through the 
country, turning up the soil; andl 
therefore appeal to any man if it be 
reasonable to expect me to reside in 
a country where at night it is neces- 
sary io go through the process of a 
siege, where a regular garrison must be 
held, and where one cannot go out 
without an escort of policemen or of 
troops.” 

But it is under these circumstances, 
with this appalling state of disorgan- 
ization and crime in Ireland before 
our eyes—with public credit in Eng- 
land shaken to its base—with Ex- 
chequer bills nearly at par—with 
the ordnance, colonial, and other 
supplies unvoted—with an imperfect 
budget, and the national finances in 
a state of fearful derangement—it is 
under these circumstances that a gra- 
cious, a generous, and too confiding 
Sovereign has been advised to dis- 
solve the Imperial Parliament, in 
order to take advantage of a crisis 
of excitement, and carry a measure 
not of one millionth part the import- 
ance of many others which demand 
the attention of the legislature. It 
is just and expedient that the par- 
liament should be reformed—in fact 
reform is not only necessary, but 
unavoidable—but is it either just or 
expedient that all the interests of 
the country should be permitted to 
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clash, that the executive government 
itself should lie like a sinking wreck 
upon the waters, that Ireland should 
for two months longer be confided 
to the tender mercies of the priests 
and demagogues, and given up to 
sanguinary factions, merely that 
** the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill” may be forced by cla- 
mour down the throats of the King’s 
subjects? For, after all, it cannot 
be concealed, that this particular 
measure of reform is, at the best, 
but a party measure, a cabinet test, 
an impotent, but dangerous coup 
d’état, resorted to for no_ other 
visible purpose than to sustain for 
a few weeks longer, the declining 
power of an incapable adminis- 
tration. Had the cabinet intro- 
duced this as a first measure, we 
then should have had no means of 
judging of their capacity but by the 
mode in which they might have con- 
ducted it. But introducing it as a 
dernier expedient, after they had 
wofully failed in every other measure 
they had attempted—making this 
appeal to the nation the scape-goat 
of their own despicable blundering— 
entrenching themselves behind this 
pot-house rampart, after being beat- 
en, and deservedly beaten, in several 
pitched battles—this, we confess, is 
carrying their arrogance too far, and 
making the prerogatives of the crown 
subservient to the private interests 
of a faction. 

Besides—a question of this kind, 
to be carried consistently with the 
peace and the future welfare of the 
country, should be introduced and 
debated in a calm moment, not when 
Treland is on the eve of a rebellion, 
when all the interests of the empire 
are deranged, the people excited by 
foreign commotions, and distracted 
with financial and commercial embar- 
rassments. And, moreover, such a 
measure, to be successfully carried, 
should be introduced by a ministry 
of tried loyalty, of consummate abi- 
lities, of extensive practical informa- 
tion, of approved generalship, and 
well-grounded popularity—not the 
popularity of the rabble of London, 
or the mobs of Manchester or Shef- 
field, but the more estimable popula- 
rity of the higher and intelligent 
classes, of those who have property 
at stake, and who form the link be- 
tween the higher aristocracy and the 
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lower gentry and proprietary. But 
have the present ministry evinced 
any such recommendatory qualities ? 
Have they acquired public confidence 
by long, faithful, or valuable servi- 
ces? Have they exhibited that skill 
in statesmanship, that knowledge of 
the forms of business, that acquaint- 
ance with the functions of political 
life, or with the intricate and impor- 
tant affairs of the state, or the policy 
of their country, which should en- 
title them to the unlimited confidence 
to which they lay claim, and which 
so many brawlers seem inclined to 
repose in them? We fearlessly an- 
NO! Their career, though 
short, has been one of unparalleled 
bungling—of heedless, reckless, fu- 
rious, and unpardonable ignorance— 
of dirty deeds of jobbing and catering 
for needy relations—of mistakes that 
would make a drunken man blush— 
of follies so wilful and glaring, and 
of absurdities so astounding, as the 
world never before saw. From the 
first day they exhibited themselves in 
parliament, theirs has truly been a 
comedy of errors—a burlesque upon 
all that is serious in official life— 

low farce, from Sir James Graham’s 
duel scene with the member for Clare, 
down to the Duke of Richmond’s Old 
Bailey practice, as to points of form, 
in order to gain time, in the last act 
of the House of Lords. Such a lu- 
dicrous spectacle never was witnessed 
in any assembly. 

It is on these grounds that we 
found our objections to the dissolu- 
tion to which his majesty has most 
unfortunately been advised. The 
measure is more a proof of incapa- 
city than of courage, and looks like 
a disastrous retreat from an enemy 
whom they were afraid to meet, from 
a series of defeats which they could 
not much longer have survived, from 
difficulties which they had no hope 
of surmounting, and from follies 
which had exposed them to derision 
and contempt. The manner in which 
they brought in the bill, and the 
facility with which they shifted their 
ground, and cut and carved and de- 
faced that which a wnited cabinet had 
unanimously sanctioned, and had 
rendered, as they intimated, perfect 
aud complete in all its de tails, shew 
clearly that it is impossible for such 
a ministry to carry any important 
measure, far less one of so difficult 
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a nature as this, through any parlia- 
ment, no matter how constituted. 
They first told us, at least the noble 
minister of reform did, that the whole 
outline and the details of the bill 
were canvassed as far back as De- 
cember last. It is admitted that it 
was delivered of its author, and put 
to nurse sometime about the begin- 
ning of January. Lord John had the 
rocking and dressing of it for full 
two months before it was presented 
in parliament. When the House met 
in February, the noble Premier told 
us that it was then fairly weaned, and 
thedelight of all its guardians, asound 
and healthy babe, strong enough to 
walk alone, and certain of being 
christened on the Ist of March. The 
same story was told during the whole 
of the intervening time. At length 
the appointed day came, and the no- 
ble Paymaster conducted it into the 
presence of the elders of the people. 
But, alas, what an ill-conceived, ill- 
begotten, puny, sickly, ricketty brat! 
Instead of being perfect in all its 
parts, it was crooked and disjointed, 
a very shadow upon crutches. 

Sut we are sick of comparing this 
dead with any living thing. How 
were the months wasted in deliberat- 
ing upon this bill, and completing all 
its details, when it is notorious that 
it would not bear scrutiny? Its very 
foster-parents were ashamed of it. 
Such was the haste with which it 
was concocted, that in schedule B a 
borough was proposed to be disfran- 
chised of one of its members, which 
never had the privilege to return 
more than one. The merest school- 
boy would not have committed so 
gross a blunder. In another part, 
the important town of Devonport was 
not recognised, and therefore, wesup- 
pose not known to the authors of 
the measure to have existence. But 
in a few days all this was altered. 
The perfect, and well-matured mea- 
ture of an unanimous cabinet was, as 
if by magic, entirely re-modelled. 
Three new members were at first giv- 
en to Ireland; and which three, like 
Falstaff’s men in buckram, became 
Towns were 
transferred from one schedule to an- 
other with the rapidity of lightning. 
The number of members in the House 
was first reduced to the extent of 
sixty—subsequently, to fifty-eight 
only; next to forty-two; and lastly, 
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to about thirty. But the most amus- 
ing part of the farce was, that the 
Premier and the Paymaster did not 
very clearly understand each other. 
Lord Grey said he should stand or 
fall by the principle of the bill; and 
part of the principle most assuredly 
was, that the number of members in 
the House was too great, and ought 
to be diminished. Lord John, how- 
ever, abandoned this part of the prin- 
ciple, and yet the noble Premier did 
not at first offer any objection. Lord 
John stated, in the most unequivocal 
terms, in the House, that the reduc- 
tion of the number of members, or 
the retention of the present number, 
should not be considered a question 
of any moment by the authors of the 
bill. After this it was generally be- 
lieved that ministers did not intend 
to contest this point, but would leave 
it to the decision of the House. The 
point, however, was immediately sub- 
mitted to discussion by the motion of 
General Gascoyne; and then, to the 
astonishment of all, Lord Althorp 
and Sir James Graham declared, in 
the strongest terms, that the affirma- 
tive of the proposition, and the reten- 
tion of the present numbers, would 
seriously impede the progress of, if 
not prove fatal to the bill. The House 
divided, and the ministers were in a 
minority—a circumstance which they 
need not have taken so seriously to 
heart, seeing that it had not been of 
unfrequent occurrence within the few 
previous weeks. This, however, 
shews the unity of the united cabi- 
net—the reciprocity of feeling be- 
tween the agent and his employer— 
between the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, and the Paymaster of the 
Forces! Lord John concedes the 
principle, and the minister adheres to 
it—the agent says one thing, and the 
principal another—the one considers 
thirty honourable members, more or 
less, of no earthly importance, while 
the other views it so seriously as to 
withdraw his bill, and advise his 
Royal Master to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment! 

Now, was this irreconcileable and 
coutradictory conduct a piece of well 
contrived jugglery altogether, or was 
it not? Was it a blunder, or was it 
a trick? Was it an artifice devised 
to accomplish that on which the 
hopes of the discomfited party ap- 
pear to rest? Was it a genuine 





Whig contrivance in order to gain 
time, to get rid of Lord Althorp, to 
send the First Lord of the Admiralty 
to sea, to trust to popular clamour 
rather than to that pitiful lack of 
talent which already had covered the 
cabinet with so much disgrace? We 
shall not answer the question, but 
rather leave it to the decision of time 
and events. 

Be all this, however, as it may, 
and sinking for the present our own 
sentiments upon the last version of 
the bill, the last shape of this shape- 
less thing, which its very authors 
look upon with a very equivocal 
kind of affection, we are, neverthe- 
less, impelled to avow that we have 
no hope of the success of this or any 
other important measure confided to 
such hands. A government so mi- 
serably deficient in intellect and un- 
derstanding, and so callous to all the 
interests of the United Kingdom, as 
to raise Lord Plunket to the chan- 
cellorship of Ireland, his lordship 
being the most unsafe, the most in- 
temperate, the most jesuitical, and 
the most dangerous man in that 
country ; the government who could 
do this, and at the same time raise 
Dr. Doyle to the magisterial bench, 
and truckle to Daniel O’Connell, is 
not a government in which we can 
have any confidence, or from whom 
we should expect any measure con- 
ducive to the public welfare. Lord 
Grey must prove himself an abler 
statesman, and call to his councils 
men of more admitted and useful 
talent, before he can expect the con- 
fidence of the nation. He must not 
lay the flattering unction to his soul, 
that popular delusion will endure 
for ever, or that any excitement of 
prejudices in favour of popular fal- 
lacies will enable him to vindicate 
the honour of his country, or main- 
tain its once unequalled credit and 
unrivalled institutions. It is not this 
or that measure of reform which 
could impair the splendour of the 
British monarchy, or overturn its 
laws, or subvert its liberties, pro- 
vided that the ministers of the crown 
were true patriots, and faithful and 
intelligent statesmen. We have no- 
thing to fear so long as public affairs 
are administered by honest stewards, 
men of clear heads and sound hearts. 
But we have every thing to fear from 
such specimens of inanity and feeble- 
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ness as his lordship’s administration 
contains at this moment. We have 
every thing to fear from men who 
cannot comprehend the simplest pro- 
position, or who, when they do un- 
derstand it, cannot adhere to it for 
four-and-twenty hours. In this is 
the real danger. It is because re- 
form is in such hands that we enter- 
tain any dread of it. It is because 
the government of the country is de- 
legated to persons who have no settled 
principles, no mental vigour, no pre- 
science, no courage to resist, no ta- 
lents to command, no knowledge of 
public affairs to render them useful 
or respectable. For in arguing this 
momentous question, we are bound 
to look beyond the simple casualty 
of its success. Is it likely, after 
what we have seen, after such dis- 
plays as have made our eyes sore 
and our hearts ache, that the present 
cabinet, constituted as it now is, 
could, even if the bill were passed, 
carry on the concerns of the country 
for a single fortnight? Could any 
measure of reform make Lord Al- 
thorp a respectable Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or Sir James Graham a 
safe leader of the House of Commons? 
It is not in the power of a revolu- 
tionized parliament to cure physical 
defects, or give life to a marble sta- 
tue. The blundering budget will 
stick to these men for ever. Lord 
John Russell would be the same il- 
lustrious Lord John in a convention 
of philosophers or sans culottes. The 
same small wit, and the same vain 
and narrow mind, would gleam with 
the same lack-lustre in any other as- 
sembly than the House of Commons. 
Remove him from the aristocracy, 
and the poor wight would be tram- 
pled under foot. Strip him of the 
fictitious adornments of the house 
of Russell, and the common mendi- 
cant and ambitious jacobin would 
spurn him. And the same with Lord 
Althorp. Invert his rank, and place 
him in a fair field with Mr. Scales, 
the butcher, and he of the cleaver 
and the jackass would be the noble 
Lord’s superior. Sir James Graham 
is a gentleman, and a person of 
courteous manners; but let any one 
read his recent speeches, or what 
would be more to the purpose, let 
him reflect upon them, from the cir- 
cumstance of having seen Sir James’s 
late exhibitions in parliament, and 
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he will be a poor adventurer if he do 
not back against the First Lord of 
the Admiralty the lowest subaltern 
in the office of the Morning Chronicle. 
These right honourable personages 
have had a fair trial; they came into 
power, flattered and caressed, over- 
rated of course, but strongly armed 
with public confidence in their favour; 
but they have proved themselves to 
be destitute of the stamina of the 
real statesman, unequal to the duties 
they undertook, and bringing re- 
proach upon the administration of 
which they were considered among 
the first ornaments. They, at least, 
have certainly nothing to expect from 
reform, for they have been fairly 
weighed, and found wantiug. 

But the die is cast—an appeal has 
been made to the constituency of the 
country, and the fierce contention of 
exasperated parties has begun. Hav- 
ing no confidence in the present cabi- 
net, we cannot be expected to breathe 
any very fervent prayer for their suc- 
cess. On the contrary, we sincerely 
lament to see the business of the 
state suspended, and the peace of the 
country hazarded, on a question of 
minor importance; and which, what- 
ever is the result of the elections, 
cannot be happily settled at their 
hands. It is painful to see the na- 
tion distracted with a contest, as to 
whether Gatton shall return two 
members or none; or whether Mal- 
den, in Essex, shall return Mr. Quin- 
tin Dick, or Mr. Quintin Dick and 
Mr. Lennard; while Ireland demands 
the succour of twenty thousand addi- 
tional troops, and the benefit of the 
insurrection act; and while so much 
is required to sustain the drooping 
commerce, the embarrassed finances, 
and the declining trade of England. 
It is distressing to see the monarchy 
exposed to the hazard of such feuds, 
and such uncalled-for acts of folly. 
Of the King we are unwilling to 
speak. His Majesty has made his 
election, and we sincerely hope he 
may not have cause to lament the 
consequences. Had his Majesty been 
surrounded by wise and able servants, 
it would have reflected honour on his 
reign to have seen him throw his per- 
sonal influence into the scale, in or- 
der to sustain them in an arduous 
struggle. But his Majesty, we ap- 
prehend, can have little pleasure in 
reflecting upon their conduct, or in 
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canvassing those merits which enti- 
tle them to his confidence. They 
have not exposed his Majesty to ri- 
dicule, as the Wellington administra- 
tion did, in more instances than one ; 
but they have exposed his people to 
dire misfortunes, exasperated popular 
fe elings i ina party quarrel, committed 
grievous errors, done much to bring 
the councils of the nation into con- 
tempt, and, perhaps unintentionally, 





have placed the credit of the country 
in an alarming state of jeopardy. 
These are our sentiments as sincere 
reformers; and, although it be con- 
trary to our expectations, we most 
earnestly pray that some event may 
occur, that may enable his Majesty 
to extricate himself from a conflict 
which involves the security of the 
throne, and the tranquillity of his do- 
minions. 


NICOLAS AND PALGRAVE, 


Tue trading Radicals, who are a 
most ignorant race, used to declaim 
against the enormity of the Pension 
List, as something which pressed 
with dreadful misfortune upon our na- 
tional resources. In the black books, 
ordinary and extraordinary, in Mr. 
Hunt’s speeches, in the argumenta- 
tion of divers washed or unwashed 
artificers, the awful waste of public 
money upon the state paupers was 
pressed upon the mob in all the 
array of trumpery indignation. Why 
the list should have been kept a se- 
cret we cannot tell, except that the 
perverse policy of Lord Liverpool’s 
administration was to mystify every 
thing as much as pos ssible—but at 
last it was published—and what is 
the result? The sum total for Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ircland, is no 
more than 160,000/.— about the 
three-hundredth part of our taxation. 
In other words, this mighty burthen 
which was weighing us down—this 
dire incubus on the nation amounted 
to one pound of the taxes paid by 
the person who contributed 300/.— 
and upon him whose taxes were an- 
nually fifteen pounds, it formed an 
item of a shilling. 

The publication of the list then, 
has put an end to ¢/at particular spe- 
cies of clamour. Something, how- 
ever, remains to be said. It must 
now be admitted, that the noise made 


by Mr. Hunt, and other persons of 


his calibre of intellect and quantum 
of information, was merely ridicu- 


lous. The most complete waste of 


160,0001. a year—even if it were to be 
annually made up in a bag of sove- 
reigus and chucked into the fathomless 
bottom of the ocean, could not mate- 


rially affect the finances of a country 
such as this. But we cannot help 
feeling, that half the sum thus ex- 
pended upon worthless hangers-on 
of the aristocracy, on petty depend- 
ents, or ladies who have humbled 
themselves that they might be ex- 
alted, would, if spent with ordinary 
judgment, mainly contribute towards 
the honour of the country by the 
promotion of its science and its lite- 
— In that list, as in any other 
in which money or patronage is con- 
cerned, we may look in vain for a 
name that in a week after its owner 
has passed out of the world, will be 
remembered beyond his own imme- 
diate circle, except, perhaps, a few 
of the more conspicuous, who may 
be appropriately em balmed in some 
dirty recollections. 

The Quarterly Review, aristocratic 
as it usually is, had an excellent 
paper in one of its late numbers, ex- 
posing and lamenting that neglect of 
literary and scientific men, which, to 
our disgrace, is peculiar to England. 
In every other nation, Fiance, Ger- 
many, even Russia, honours and 
emoluments are conferred on those 
persons whose talents or genius ren- 
der the country illustrious. Here 
they are suffered to struggle unno- 
ticed and unpatronized, to win their 
precarious way as well as they can. 
The patronage of the public and the 
booksellers enables tho se who are 
possessed of popular abilities to earn 
money, and sometimes considerable 
sums—but there it ends. The state, 
the court, the nation takes no notice 
of them—public favours are distri- 
buted elsewhere. The tenth part of 
the patronage lavished upon some 
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contemptible Dundas would have 
made Burns a happy and respectable 
man; but the aristocracy of Scotland 
thought they did wonders for him 
when they made him a gauger. We 
ask any Scotchman, now, which man 
has conferred more honour, and more 
substantial advantage on their coun- 
try? As for those whose abilities 
are not of the kind to attract popu- 
lar favour, the mathematician, the 
philosopher, the antiquary, &c., they 
are condemned to starve, unless they 
have other sources to rely on for pro- 
curing them a subsistence, and the 
means of carrying on their profitless 
labours. Our greatest mathemati- 
cians have been humble and neglected 
schoolmasters ; to the same irksome 
and poorly-remunerated trade of ele- 
mentary teachingare consigned almost 
all our scholars in every department of 
literature. And if our chemists, &c. 
succeed better, it is by degrading 
themselves to the business of quacks, 
or itinerating lecturers for the benefit 
of young ladies and gentlemen, daz- 
zled by pretty and ingenious experi- 
ments. Upon no other country, we 
repeat, can such a stigma be cast. 
Even in the United States of Ame- 
rica, small as are the means of pa- 
tronage in the hands of their govern- 
ment, and limited, as of necessity 
must be, for some generations at 
least, the number of their literary 
men, we find, in the person of Wash- 
ington Irving, a proof that they wish 
to reward and patronise the genius 
that illustrates their country, when it 
is in their power. What man is 
attached to our diplomacy because he 
has shewn the capacity of writing a 
page that could be read? 
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Mr. Nicolas, in a work * just 
published, of which we are about to 
take a short notice, after observing 
that nothing can be more unprofit- 
able than historical writings—(a 
complaint, at least, as old as the 
days of Juvenal+)—proceeds to say, 


“It is incontrovertible, that pecuniary 
advantages are not to be expected from 
publications on Science or History, and a 
life spent on either will end as it began, in 
poverty and comparative obscurity. Nor 
does eminence in those studies lead, in 
this country, to honours or distinctions of 
any kind. 

“ Admission into the Royal Society, or 
the Society of Antiquaries, is any thing 
but an honour. The latter will not only 
receive any person as a member, but the 
situations of President and Vice Presidents, 
instead of being reserved for the most dis- 
tinguished writers on History and Antiqui- 
ties, are, with the exception of Mr. Hal- 
lam, filled by individuals who have no pre- 
tensions to a profound knowledge of either ; 
and in the Royal Society, the number of its 
members who are distinguished for their 
scientific attainments is extremely limited. 
Upon the total exclusion of Scientific and 
Literary men from the honours of the 
country, some very able remarks have re- 
cently appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
the only defect in which is, that Literature 
is thrown too far into the back ground. 
The superior pretensions of Science are 
conceded, but that superiority is not so 
disproportionably great as to justify the 
cavalier manner in which the writer, who is 
evidently a scientific person, seems disposed 
to treat Literature. As an instance of this 
partial feeling, the impolitic and iniquitous 
tax which obliges eleven copies of every 
work to be given to public libraries, is said 
not in any way to operate to the disadvan- 
tage of Literature, whereas every pub- 
lisher, and every author of any experience, 
is aware that it acts in many instances as 


* Observations on the State of Historical Literature, and on the Society of Antiqua- 


ries, and other Institutions for its Advancement in England; with Remarks on Record 


Offices, and on the Proceedings of the Record Commission. 


of State for the Home Department. 
William Pickering. London, 1830. 


+ See the 7th Satire, “ Vester porrd labor,’ &c. 


Addressed to the Secretary 


By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq., Barrister at Law. 


We take Gifford’s translation, 


which, however, does not do justice to the original. 





“ Ampler gains 


Await, no doubt, the grave historian’s pains! 

More time, more study they require, and pile 
Page upon page, heedless of bulk the while ; 

Till fact conjoined to fact, with thought intense, 
The work is closed at many a ream’s expense! 
Say now, what harvest was there ever found, 
What golden crop from this long-laboured ground ? 
’Tis barren all, and one poor plodding scribe, 


Gets more by framing pleas than all the tribe! 
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an obstacle to the production of standard 
books.* It is no more pretended that the 
author of every novel, or of every book of 
travels, than that he who amuses himself 
with ‘ the cups and balls of Science,’ ought 
to receive a mark of honour; but the 
writer who devotes his life to the profitless 
study of History in either of its branches, 
or to any other unpopular, but important, 
subject, from the pure motive of wishing 
to increase the stock of knowledge, is surely 
as entitled to reward as he who from mo- 
tives equally disinterested applies himself 
to Science. Deplorable as may be the pre- 
sent state of Science in England, the state 
of Literature is no less lamentable; and 
those who carefully examine the works 
which issue from the press, will find, that 
every subject must, to use the words of 
publishers themselves on these occasions, 
be treated ‘ in a light and popular manner,’ 
which means, as much divested of what is 
abstruse or profound as possible. Hence 
an author, who may be capable of, and de- 
sirous of doing, better things, is driven by 
pecuniary considerations, arising possibly 
from the duty which he owes to his family, 
to write a book, not according to his stan- 
dard of value and ability, but according to 
the standard of the public taste, as defined 
by its caterer, the publisher. This is as de- 
grading as injurious to Literature, but what 
other resource is there for a man of superior 
Scientific or Historical acquirements, who 
has no private fortune? The claims of 
each class on the Government are conse- 
quently equal, and to obtain the admission 
of those claims, the most distinguished Sci- 
entific persons, and the most eminent au- 
thors, should make it one common cause 
to press their pretensions to a share of the 
honours and public rewards of the country, 
upon the attention of the Crown and the 
Administration, &c.” 


The sum proved by Mr. Nicolas 
to have been spent on the public re- 
cords of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, between 1800 and 1830, is 
546,096/. 15s. 62d. 

The manly exposure of abuses in 
Mr. Nicolas’s volume, made him 
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the object of many virulent attacks, 
but, the fact is remarkable, says the 
writer, that whilst each of the pub- 
lic servants, who are adverted to in 
that work, has deprecated the cen- 
sure which he individually received, 
as being unmerited, and arising from 
‘* personal hostility,” the justice of 
the comments upon the conduct of 
others has, in most cases, been ad- 
mitted. Mr. Francis Palgrave, the 
editor of the Parliamentary Writs, 
urged this charge against Mr. Ni- 
colas, and endeavours to prove his 
point by urging disingenuousness to- 
wards him. Mr. Palgrave, how- 
ever, little knows the man with whom 
he has to cope, when he wishes to 
shake a lance with his antagonist. 
Mr. Palgrave, moreover, has made 
himself notoriously ridiculous ; for, 
in his egregious self-conceit, he has 
taken a volume of Observations on 
Historical Literature as a personal 
attack upon himself! ‘This is the 
fable of the Frog and the Ox with a 
vengeance. Is this gentleman the 
predicate of all the historians in 
England? We rather think not, if 
his recent volume upon Anglo-Saxon 
History is to be taken as a sample 
of such a notable character. 

It is impossible to dwell much on 
the matter of dispute between Mr. 
Nicolas and Mr. Palgrave, because 
it is altogether of a private nature. 
We will, therefore, dismiss it with 
this one observation: if Mr. Palgrave 
falsifies history as he has falsified 
his opponent’s letters, his name will 
vie in celebrity with Sir Nathaniel 
Wraxall. As for Mr. Nicolas’s vo- 
lume, we strongly recommend it to 
general attention, it exhibits the 
grievous evils under which literature 
labours in England, and points out 
the manner in which those evils may 
be remedied. 





* We think more is made of this tax than is necessary; but it is not worth arguing 


about here.—Ep. F. Mag. 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON REFORM. 


We are sadly pressed both for room 
and time, and yet we cannot let this 
Number go forward to the world 
without a few more last words upon 
Reform. We write in the midst of 
an illumination, commanded by the 
Lord Mayor, and our nei; chbours are 
rejoicing in all the taste and tallow 
that distinguishes such exhibitions in 
Cockneyland. ‘Transparencies, and 
stars and garlands, and crowns and 
anchors, are blazing in all the ma- 
jesty of gas or oil—here shines 
REFORM—here a flag in appropri- 
ate doggrel—the muse “of poetry ri- 
valling her sister of painting on such 
occasions, 


bids us 

“ Hail with your cordial hearts a nation 
happy made 

By Great William, and his beauteous con- 
sort Adelaide.” 

Great W’s and immense A’s are in 

abundant provision upon the Strand 

and all the neighbouring regions, 

“and universal London _ getteth 

drunk,”” admiring all the while the 

magnificent trophies of taste and ge- 

nius which decorate our streets. 

Be it so. We quarrel not with 
the delights of the rabble,* it is only 
fit that they should enjoy themselves 
in their hour of triumph. We might, 
perhaps, have a cause of quarrel with 
the Lord Mayor for issuing such an 
order; we cannot’ waste indignation 
upon Mr. Key. After ministers have 
set the empire in a flame, it is not 
worth noticing his setting London in 
a blaze. 

We turn to metal more attractive. 
The Quarterly Review has just ap- 
peared, 
most unusual length on the subject 
of Reform—it is eighty-seven pages 
long, extending from the 252nd to 
the 339th pag Public fame, we 
know not how truly or untruly, as- 
signs the authorship to a gentleman 
of the name of Fullarton, formerly a 
medical man in India, from which he 
has returned possessed of consider- 





and it contains an article of 


able wealth, amassed not, however, 
by medicine, but by commercial pur- 
suits. We believe, that with the excep- 
tion of a former article on the same 
subject, in the preceding number of 
the Quarterly, he is wholly unprac- 
tised as an author. With the natural 
zeal, therefore, of a young writer, he 
turns back to this first-born of his 
brain, and, taking it for granted that 
all the world has been chiefly en- 
gaged, since its appearance, in doing 
little or nothing but studying its con- 
tents, for the purposes of dissent or 
approbation, refers to it as the source 
from which all arguments of the an- 
ti-reformers are to be drawn. He 
endeavoured, he says, to prove nine 
points, which we here set down in his 
own words :— 


“That no extensive change in the 
ancient institutions of a prosperous and 
civilized country can be justified on any 
other ground than that of practical ex- 
pediency; and that those who propose 
such a change are bound to make out a 
strong case of such expediency,—to prove 
that, by adopting their project, the country 
will in fact obtain a better government,— 
a government more efficient for the prac- 
tical and useful ends of government, than 
it has previously possessed ;—but that no 
such case has been or can be established 
by the reformers. 

2. “ That concessions to mere popular 
clamour, on the principle of conciliating 
the people and preserving the public tran- 
quillity, without reference to the wisdom 
or justice of the thing to be conceded, 
can only be defended on the supposition, 
that at least such concessions are not 
pregnant with any positive mischief or 
danger; and that the concession must 
always frustrate the very end for which 
it was designed, unless it embrace the 
entire grievance complained of, and so put 
a final end to all further agitation on the 
same subject;—two conditions, in which 
the case of reform is most conspicuously 
wanting. 

3. “ That the small and close boroughs, 
against which the batteries of the re- 
formers have been more especially direct- 
ed, and which itis proposed by the bill 





* We do quarrel with them however, for breaking our windows. 


Every pane of glass 


in Mr. Fraser’s house, was smashed on Wednesday night, because our worthy publisher 


would not illuminate. 
ken panes. 
make light of this. 
and the N 


lisher waxed most valiant on the occasion, 


Of course he looks to Alderman Key for the payment of his bro- 
His Lordship makes light of some matters, we understand, but he shall not 
The conduct of the mob was rather outrageous in Regent Street ; 
Yew Police, so much extolled by the Quarterly, scarcely interfered. 


Our pub- 
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now before parliament in a great part to 
abolish, are one of the least objectionable 
branches of the existing representation, 
in respect to their moral influence on the 
people, and have hitherto been nearly the 
only channels through which the youthful 
talent of the country has found access to 
parliament, and some of the most impor- 
tant classes and interests of the commu- 
nity (including all the great mercantile, 
colonial, and funded proprietors) have 
been admitted to a voice in public af- 
fairs. 

4. “That by the aid of the same ma- 
chinery of the boroughs, not only is the 
business of the nation more efficiently 
conducted, and property in all its relations 
better protected than they probably would 
be by any other system that has yet been 
proposed, but the aristocracy and the 
crown are enabled to obtain a hearing, 
and to exercise a certain influence on all 
great questions affecting their interests or 
privileges, through thelr virtual represen- 
tatives in the lower house; that thus the 
House of Commons, being, as it in fact 
is, the depository of the supreme power 
of the state, has fortunately become, at 
the same time, the arena in which all 
political contests between the three estates 
of the realm are conducted, and in erdi- 
nary cases decided; and that by such 
means those collisions, which have proved 
fatal to the existence of mixed monarchies 
in every other part of the globe, have, in 
this country, been almost entirely avoided. 

5. “ That by adopting, therefore, the 
alterations proposed by the reformers, we 
should be parting with the very spell, by 
whose virtue the frame of the constitu- 
tion has hitherto been held together, and 
wilfully and irremediably entangling our- 
selves in a system which all experience 
has proved to be impracticable. 

6. “ That any reform, by which the de- 
mocratic influence in the lower house 
should be materially increased, would, in 
the ordinary course of things, and under 
the infinence of the same powers that are 
now in the ascendant, lead to a second re- 
form, that reform to a third, and so on 
through the successive stages of vote by 
ballot, universal suffrage, and annual par- 
liaments, to the extinction of the aristo- 
cracy and the monarchy, and to the entire 
prostration of rank and property at the 
feet of a Jacobin faction. 

7. “ That the first important step in 
this series of causes and effects would 
be necessarily and certainly irrevocable. 

8. “ That even if the condition of the 
country were as deplorable as the radicals 
delight to represent it, and that condition 
could be so clearly traced to the corrupt 
state of the representation as, in the ab- 
sence of all lights from without, to justify 
the desire of a change on mere experi- 
ment, and at the hazard even of making 
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things worse than they were before, it 
would yet be exceedingly preposterous to 
precipitate such a change at a time, when 
the very same experiment is on trial in 
five or six neighbouring states, and when 
we may have a full and early opportu- 
nity, therefore, of judging of the result at 
the expense and risk of others. 

9. * And, lastly, that these projects of 
the reformers, pretending to no autho- 
rity from experience, professing no de- 
fined or tangible purpose of use or be- 
neficence, but sent abruptly forth into the 
world big with danger and menace to all 
existing establishments, borne along by 
the foul breath of calumny and _fac- 
tion, by vain promises for the credulous, 
and terrors as idle for the reluctant 
and the timid, it behoves every man 
who holds a stake in the community, 
or feels for the peace and welfare of soci- 
ety, to fortify his heart, and nerve his arm 
against them. 


These positions are not very new, 
but they are not the worse on that 
account. We have no intention to 
contest the majority of them, with all 
the venerable antiquity of common- 
place in their favour; and, indeed, 
we agree with much that Mr. Fullar- 
ton—if it be Mr. Fullarton—lays 
down. We must, however, be per- 
mitted to remark, that in the observa- 
tions about the nomination boroughs 
we cannot agree with him at all. 

In paragraph the third, these bo- 
roughs are described as avenues by 
which the youthful talent of the coun- 
try can get into the House of Com- 
mons; and this favourite topic, with 
such youths of genius as Sir Robert 
Peel, is urged in this article over and 
over again. ‘ Sir Robert,” we are 
told, in p. 259, ‘‘ in the course of a 
speech, which, for sterling sense and 
manly eloquence, reminded us of the 
best days of parliament.” [Alas, 
then, for the best days of parliament ! 
if a speech of Sir Ropert Peet re- 
minds any body of them. But what 
did this strong, sensible, manly, 
and eloquent person allege in the 
oration so belauded ?—Why, he] 
** produced a list of twenty-two 
individuals, including almost every 
illustrious name which, during the 
last fifty. years, has adorned the 
national councils,” and found that 
twenty-one of them sat for rot- 
ten boroughs at their entrance in- 
to parliament, or at some other pe- 
ricd of their lives. We could have 
guessed, without any sibyl to as- 
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sist us, that the eloquent and large 
minded genius would have adduced 
some argument worthy of the multi- 
plication table. We must meet him 
then with his own weapons. ‘In 
fifty years the country having pro- 
duced twenty-two persons, who pos- 
sessed the craft of statesmanship, 
twenty-one were indebted to their 
parliamentary existence to rotten bo- 
roughs.” Suppose them all men of 
talent, and talent useful to the coun- 
try, another question still remains 
to be asked, what were the re- 
mainder of the borough-men? In 
fifty years there have been twelve or 
thirteen parliaments. The rotten bo- 
roughs are about sixty, returning 
each two. It follows, that they have 
had no less than 1,400 to 1,500 no- 
minations. Sir Robert Peel, after 
long search, finds out that on twen- 
ty-one occasions, or (as the same 
person was sometimes returned more 
than once, let us treble the number) 
on some sixty to seventy occasions, 
men of talent were returned. Here 
is the bill— 


Nominations of the rotten bo- 
roughs for fifty years, say. 1,450 

Men of “ youthful genius,” 
returned, say times... . 70 


ee ee 


What were these 1,380 nominations? 
We have twenty-one men of name 
to at least four hundred blockheads, 
or knaves, or jobbers, or dandies, or 
swindlers, or persons chosen for in- 
terests distinct from or sometimes 
hostile to the interest of England. 
We trust that the eloquent and man- 
ly gentleman, whose oratory reminds 
us of the best days of parliament, 
will be so kind as to answer an ar- 
gument of the same noble and lofty 
style of reasoning as his own. 

We forget Peel’s list of great men 
in all its details, but we remember 
that he was so hard pressed as to put 
in the names of Lord Liverpool, Mr. 
Horner, Mr. Tierney, Mr. Sheridan, 
and Mr. Canning. If Lord Liver- 
pool were a man of genius, or of 
any more abilities than the meanest 
clerk in the meanest office under 
government, it is more than the 
world has yet discovered. Mr. Can- 
ning was a mischievous charlatan, 
and nothing more. The author of 
the School for Scandal, poor Sherry, 
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would have been a much honester 
man if he had never been in the 
House, and the public would cer- 
tainly have suffered little by his 
absence. Mr. Horner and Mr. 
Tierney may deserve the highest 
fame for all their doings and pro- 
ceedings, but yet, we fancy, that 
the empire would have gone on 
without any loss or detriment if 
both gentlemen had stuck to what- 
ever might have been their original 
avocations, without meddling with 
affairs of state. 

But there are the great names of 
Fox, Pitt, Burke. Is Mr. Fullarton, 
if Mr. Fullarton it be, so great an 
ass as to fancy that the favourite son 
of Lord Chatham, the most popular 
of our ministers, or the son of Lord 
Holland, a man high in favour with 
his party, and wallowing in wealth, 
(‘* the unaccounted millions,””) could 
not have got into parliament, if no 
Appleby or Wendover had ever ex- 
isted? If he does fancy this, he is 
a cuddy indeed. And Burke—but 
there is a flight about Burke which 
is worthy of notice. 

“ The British House of Commons is a 
dangerous audience to tempt far with such 
inanities. They may bear for a while, 
with tolerable patience, a dry metaphysical 
experiment on their intellects; but be- 
ware how you approach the verge of prac- 
tical absurdity, or rudely trespass on the 
sensitive precincts of good taste or good 
feeling. You will find yourself detected 
and exposed, with a quickness of tact and 
perception, against which even the most 
practised impudence feels it difficult to 
stand unmoved. So long as the invective 
was directed against a class, it seemed as 
if nothing could be uttered too gross for 
the appetite of the party ; but the moment 
the orator began to apply his detractions 
—the moment he was found proceeding to 
mangle piecemeal the illustrious dead, and 
had the temerity to tell a society of edu- 
cated Englishmen, ‘ that the people of this 
country neither know nor care any thing’ 
about such a man as Edmund Burke, and 
that, ‘ if those who praise him or who re- 
ceive his pension, would give up that pen- 
sion, the country would be ready to give a 
receipt in full for the eulogium on his me- 
rits !'—the words fell on his audience like 
ice;—not one friendly ‘hear’ responded 
to the sentiment, but the most eager of 
his late applauders shrunk back in silence 
and disgust from the new-formed fellow- 
ship.” 


Who spoke this we do not know. 
If he intended to detract from the 





intellectual mcrits of Burke, he was ¢ 
blockhead of the first class: if he 
spoke of him as a statesman, some- 
thing is to be said upon the point. 
The vulgar rubbish about Burke’s 
pension, we pass by with infinite 
disdain ; he deserved, for his anti-ja- 
cobin literary efforts, ten times the 
sum. We maintain, however, that, 
if Burke had never been in _patiia- 
ment, he would have been a much 
more useful man—and that, coming 
in, too, as he did, under the auspices 
of a Whig patron, his career in the 
senate was mischievous to the coun- 
try, and unfortunate to himself. To 
prove this would require a long pa- 
per—we throw out the suggestion 
now for the consideration of those 
who have attended to the political 
history of the country from 1770 to 
to 1790. It is an opinion which may 
be maintained, with the highest re- 
gard for the talents of “such a man 
as Edmund Burke,” that it is to be 
wished he never was in parliament, 
or had gone into it untrammelled 
by the patronage of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, there, as his friend 
Goldsmith said, to give up for party 
—he might have said for pay—what 
was meant for mankind. And as to 
youthful genius, Burke was near forty 
when he became, for the first time, 
an M.P. 

Will Mr. Fullarton please to re- 
collect that the same boroughs which 
sent in those twenty-one great and 
middling men, sent in also Sir James 
Scarlett, and others of the same 
stamp—and that the glory is much 
more than effaced by the disgrace. 
It is, in fact, ridiculous to say, that 
talent will not make its way in what- 
ever course it pursues, if a fair field 
is opened. Our deliberate opinion 
is, that the monopoly of those bo- 
roughs, in the hands of a few indi- 
viduals, kept men of talent away. 
What man, except under particular 
circumstances, whose abilities gave 
him distinction in any other line, 
would accept from a borough-owner 
that which the said borough-owner 
ordinarily considered as matter of 
bargain and sale, or enter into a 
competition with hungry cousins and 
led captains?—or what borough-own- 
er would, in ordinary cases, look out 
for the talent, no matter how dis- 
played, of his party, in preference 
to selling his seat to the best ad- 
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vantage? We have known a case in 
which a receiver of stolen goods, re- 
cognized as such, came into patlia- 
ment as a member for a nomination 
borough. Who is he? Oh! No! 
Lord Fitzwilliam sent in a gentleman 
a few months ago for the borough 
of Malton, who has taught us that 
mentioning names is highly impo- 
litic. Everybody, however, may 
guess whom we mean, and he is a 
most liberal gentleman of the most 
enlightened views in politics, and a 
decided friend to free trade, reform, 
and all that. 

The colonial and other interests, 
Mr. Fullarton contends, are most ap- 
propriately represented by means of 
the boroughs. Mr. F.’s Indian ex- 
perience might have reminded him, 
that the Nabob of Arcot had at one 
time seven seats in the House of 
Commons. We do not presume to 
decide whether it is right or not that 
such practices should take place ; but 
we submit, that in an English par- 
liament the first interest, that which 
should be paramount above all, is the 
English interest. And yet none is 
more habitually neglected. The in- 
terests of Ireland and Scotland, and 
the colonies, obtain three times the 
attention which is bestowed upon 
that of England. 

Mr. Fullarton notices the main 
blot on the bill, which is neither 
more nor less than its un-english 
tendency. 

One most alarming and mischievous re- 
sult of this reduction of the number of 

“English members of the House of Com- 
mons, while five members are added to 
the representation of Ireland, and five to 
that of Scotland, will be the alteration 
thereby produced in the relative propor- 
tions of the number of members allotted 
to each of the three kingdoms respective- 
ly, first, by the act of union with Scotland, 
and afterwards by the act of union with 
Ireland. With respect to the case of 
Scotland, no political consequences of 
much importance may perhaps, at present, 
suggest themselves, as likely to result from 
this change; but in regard to Ireland, the 
question is very different. In Ireland, as 
observed by Sir Henry Hardinge, five- 
sixths of the property are Protestant, while 
five-sixths of the population are Catholic. 
Two years have only elapsed, since the 
reluctant concurrence of many able men 
and sincere friends of the church and 
state in this country, was conciliated to 
the measure of Catholic emancipation, by 
that change in the elective franchise of 
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the Irish peasantry, to which we have 
already adverted, and which was thought 
by those persons, at the time, to afford at 
least some reasonable security against the 
exercise of any very extensive or im- 
proper influence by Catholic demagogues 
or priests in the election of members of 
parliament. We have scarcely yet had 
any practical experience of the fruits of 
that great change—and such experience, 
alas! as we have had, is not without 
painful doubts and forebodings—when now 
this other innovation is presented to our 
adoption, which is at once to set at nought 
that only security for the preservation of 
the church of Ireland, on the faith of 
which the first was conceded. 
Twenty-four Protestant borough corpora- 
tions are now to be dissolved, and their 
franchises distributed among a population, 
in which the proportion of Catholic voters 
will be as two to one, and, in some in- 
stances, much more. In Dublin, it is cal- 
culated, that the franchise will be extended 
to no less than 18,000 individuals, of 
whom 14,000 will be Under 
this arrangement, it can scarcely be doubt- 
ed, but that two-thirds of the Irish bo- 
rough members will, in the present temper 
of that division of the empire, be virtually 
returned by the member for Waterford, 
who must be acknowledged thenceforth 
(what perhaps he is already) the most 
formidable subject that a king of England 
ever had,—a subject, armed with powers 
at his back to control any ministry, to 
command a repeal of the Union, or to carry 
any other measure which his fancy or his 
ambition may suggest.” 


Nothing can be more true than 
that the peace of Ireland, and the in- 


measure 


Catholics. 


tegrity of the empire, are in the 
hands of whatever factious dema- 
gogue the priesthood of that un- 
happy island support: but what 
system is it that gave him his 


strength ? > Why, the very system fos- 
tered and promoted by the “‘ machin- 
ery of the boroughs,” lauded by Mr. 
Fullarton as so efficient in protecting 
all the interests of the nation. Had 
the people of England been adequately 
represented in 1829, the Roman Catho- 
lic bill never would have passed. Those 
who think that bill a wise or neces- 
sary measure, may of course rejoice, 
that a machinery ‘existed which pre- 
vented the English voice from being 
heard; but how those who think it 
the contrary, can extol the parlia- 
mentary system by which that voice 
was stifled, is more than we can ac- 
count for. 

The carrying of that question will 
solve a a difficulty which appears to 
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puzzle Mr. Fullarton, and which was 
first started by that honest and right 
honourable person, Mr. Croker. 


‘* And here we meet, in the first place, 
with that most important, and, to this 
day, uncontroverted fact, which was first 
brought to the notice of the House of 
Commons by Mr. Croker, that during the 
space of six years, from 1824 to 1829, 
there was not a single petition on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform presented to 
parliament. We may date the gradual de- 
cline of the cause, indeed, from the period 
of the riots at Manchester in 1819. After 
that event, there was the usual re-action 
of public opinion, interrupted only for a 
short time by the commotions attending 
the queen’s trial; and, in the course of a 
year or two more, the subject fell so en- 
tirely into discredit, that the demagogue’s 
occupation was gone,—seditious publica- 
tions ceased to be profitable,—and not an 
itinerant orator could find an audience, 
For the truth of this statement we appeal 
to every man of common observation, 
whose mind is in a sufficiently composed 
state to recollect anything prior to the 
‘three days’ of July. The facts are no- 
torious; and, if they wanted any corrobo- 
ration, they could not have a stronger 
than the declaration of Lord John Russell 
himself, on the 3d of May, 1827, from his 
place in parliament, in the course of one 
of the debates, consequent on the forma- 
tion of Mr. Canning’s administration. 
‘ Perhaps,’ these were the Noble Lord’s 
words on that occasion, 

“ ¢ Perhaps the right honourable gen- 
tleman expected that he (Lord John Rus- 
sell) should introduce the question of par- 
liamentary reform again to that house. It 
happened unfortunately, however, that the 
very last time he had mentioned the ques- 
tion in the course of last session, he had 
declared that that would be the last occa- 
sion of his doing so. And why had he 
made that declaration? Because he had 


found a great lukewarmness on the subject 


throughout the country ; and that growing 
lukewarmness he believed to be attributable 
to the improvement which had taken place 
in the manner of conducting the govern- 
ment. Whether the people of this coun- 
try were right or wrong in allowing them- 
selves to become indifferent upon such a 
cause, it was not now for him to examine; 
but he did believe, that as long as they saw 
the affairs of the country well conducted, 
and actuated by a spirit of improvement, 
they would not look too narrowly into the 
constitution of that house of parliament. At 
all events such lukewarmness did at pre- 
sent prevail.’ 

“ It must be quite needless to add one 
word of comment to this testimony. Well, 
—such was the state of things up to 1829 
—when the measure cf Catholic emanci- 
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pation came to agitate and divide the 
country, and almost entirely to break up 
the already frittered and discordant Tory 
party in parliament. At the same time, 
distresses, which had been gradually en- 
croaching more and more on the springs 
of industry since 1825, began to press on 
the lower classes with an intensity that was 
very alarming. Advantage was taken of 
these circumstances to revive the cry for 
parliamentary reform; and the note was 
first sounded from a quarter whence it was 
least of all apprehended,—from a small 
band of the High Tories, whom the mea- 
sures of government had so deeply offend- 
ed, that for a time every other considera- 
tion appeared to be lost in their eagerness 
to annoy and overturn it. Meanwhile, 
the Birmingham Political Union was 
formed :—difficult questions relating to the 
currency, to free trade, the poor laws, and 
other points, more or less bearing on the 
case of the lower orders, began to be de- 
claimed on in a new spirit of wrath and 
fierceness ; advantage was taken of the re- 
luctance, perhaps somewhat indiscreetly 
manifested by ministers to submit the dis- 
tresses of the country to parliamentary 
investigation, in order to hold up such 
men as the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
Robert Peel as cold, hard-hearted, unfeel- 
ing theorists, individually callous and in- 
different to those distresses; the radicals 
came forth from their lurking places; and, 
though London continued tolerably quiet, 
the manufacturing districts began to ring 
once again with the peals ofsedition. The 
course pursued by Parliament in the case 
of East Retford is supposed by many to 
have added much to these previously ex- 
isting elements of combustion; and no 
doubt it afforded another inflammatory to- 
pic, at least in those towns which had ex- 
pected to profit by the disfranchisement of 
that borough. But we question if the ex- 
citement extended much further. As far 
as we could observe, the country generally 
cared very little about the matter. There 
was no demonstration, at least, in the 
shape of meetings or petitions, to justify a 
contrary inference. And we must utterly 
dissent, at all events, from the now pre- 
vailing notion, that a different course of 
proceeding, on the part of the legislature 
in that instance, or that any other measure 
which the legislature could, with the least 
propriety, have adopted, would have pre- 
vented or materially restrained the dis- 
orders, which, by sympathy with the re- 
volutions of Paris and Brussels, at a sub- 
sequent period shook the frame of the 
commonwealth. Those revolutions un- 
happily took place at a time when this 
country was agitated by the struggles of a 
general election at the commencement of a 
new reign. 


On the part of the high Tories, we 
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have only to say, that we felt our- 
selves betrayed and abandoned, and 
loudly expressed our determination 
never to depend again upon those 
statesmen, whose perfidy towards us 
had no example in history. This 
determination was avowed long be- 
fore the mobs in Paris or Brussels. 
The paucity of petitions for reform 
before the ‘‘ Constitution-breaking” 
bill is easily accounted for. The true 
Tory party thought that the system 
worked well, in spite of its anomalies 
—they fancied that our institntions 
were safe under its protection, and 
that a base truckling to mob-clamour 
never would disgrace the parliament 
of England. They found they were 
deceived, and complaints therefore 
came from them for the first time. 
The enemies of our institutions in 
the years from 1824 to 1829 had 
enough to do in petitioning for the 
Roman Catholics, well knowing that 
emancipation was the preliminary 
measure to Jacobin reform. Mr. Wil- 
son Croker, who now so pathetically 
laments over the measures of those 
ministers, who have committed the 
unpardonable sin of turning him out 
of place, helped forward reform in 
all its branches, while he fancied he 
was only striking a blow at what he 
called “ Protestant bigotry.” The 
revolutions of Paris or Brussels had 
little or nothing to do with the mat- 
ter. 

These considerations we press up- 
on the attention of Mr. Fullarton. 
He may take our word for it that 
the rotten boroughs must go, and 
that they will be no loss to the party 
which has the preservation of our 
institutions at heart. 

We shall never clamour as the ab- 
surd mobs are doing for the bill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bill, 
as if Lord John Russell were infalli- 
ble ; nor, on the other hand, declare 
that the present constitution of par- 
liament is perfect. We shall not, 
however, enter here into our own 
particular scheme. We have said 
elsewhere that we expect nothing 
wise or good from the present minis- 
ters; and, as Mr. Fullarton winds 
up his article with a long peroration 
exposing their misdeeds, we shall 
give it a place in our Magazine. 
Due allowance will, of course, be 
made for some of his statements, 
but it is a vigorous piece of writing, 
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and, as we strongly suspect, touched 
up by a superior hand. 


« When hereafter it shall be told, that a 
British cabinet, taking advantage of a po- 
pular excitement—the result of recent pri- 
vations, and of the contagious troubles of 
neighbouring states—were the first to light 
the torch of discord at a flame which they 
themselves ‘had fanned,’ and to cast it 
within the four walls of parliament ;—that, 
having won the acclaims which cheer- 
ed them on to office, by flattering the gid- 
dy frenzy of the multitude, and ‘ bought 
golden opinions from all sorts of men,’ at 
the price of three pledges, two of which 
they should have known it would be im- 
possible for them to redeem, while the re- 
demption of the third must endanger the 
foundations of the monarchy—that having 
done all this, they soon belied those ac- 
claims, and forfeited those opinions, by the 
poverty of their performances as compared 
with their promises, and the general rash- 
ness, inconsiderateness, and pitiable imbe- 
cility of their measures ;—That then, as 
they were fast sinking under the weight of 
contempt and derision—while the angry 
passions, lately abroad among the people, 
had. begun to subside, and were still subsid- 
ing from day to day—and when, by the ac- 
knowledgement of one of their own official 
organs, ‘ we were at peace, and prospering 
—with a thriving trade—with the country 
improving—with every thing going on safely 
and securely throughout society ;’—that, 
untouched by all this smiling prospect of 
peace and prosperity, they, in an evil hour, 
resolved on a last effort to retrieve their 
fallen popularity, by producing, in redemp- 
tion of their remaining pledge, a Reform 
Bill, of which the enormities should not 
only far outdo their own promises, but, ex- 
ceeding even the wildest dreams of their 
revolutionary patrons, cast a veil at once 
over all their preceding offences ;—That 
this bill had been so ingeniously contrived, 
that, on the one hand, it must place their 
ancient enemies under their feet, and so 
secure themselves (as long as they might 
hold the shattered frame of government to- 
gether) in the undisputed monopoly of the 
bounties and authority of the crown ; while, 
on the other hand, it bound to their cause 
the awakened enthusiasm of half a million 
of subjects, whom it bribed with the fran- 
chises whereof their neighbours (the right- 
ful owners) were to be deprived ;—That, 
even to the despoiled parties themselves— 
to those whom it virtually denounced as un- 
fit to exercise elective franchises any longer 
—it held out the offer of another bribe, in 
the prolongation of their existing franchises 
for the term of their own lives—and, find- 
ing that not enough, proposed then, by a 
subsequent amendment, to continue the 
same to their children at the time alive ;— 
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That this bill, thus ushered into the world, 
little sustained by argument, and too com- 
plex and subtle in its bearings to be at once 
generally understood, they availed them- 
selves of the general ferment which itself 
revived, to urge through Parliament, by 
every ministerial art and device—by the 
most scandalous invectives through the 
press on individual character and motives 
—by denunciations of ‘ confiscation and mas- 
sacre’—by the audaciously unconstitution- 
al use of the King’s name, and incessant 
menaces of dissolution ;—That, on one 
evening, to conciliate the suffrages of mem- 
bers for the second reading, the noble 
mover of the bill indirectly suggested to 
the Commons, that it might be very mate- 
rially altered in committee, by stating that, 
in case of such alterations being made as 
would deprive it of its efficacy, ‘ neither he 
himself, nor any one who might act with 
him, would feel themselves precluded from 
bringing forward, at a future period, those 
parts of the measure which might be thrown 
aside, and which they might consider to be 
essential ;’—That, the bill having thus 
passed the second reading, two nights af- 
terwards the prime minister declared in his 
place in the House of Peers, that ‘ by that 
measure he would stand or fall; and that 
he was determined never to give his con- 
sent to any alteration in it, which would 
render it inefficient for the attainment of 
the object for which it was intended ;’— 
That, finally, when defeated by a resolu- 
tion of the House of Commons on that 
clause by which they proposed striking off 
sixty members from its numbers—a clause 
whose only assignable object was the more 
complete extinction of the Tory party— 
they resolved, rather than abandon one 
jot of their blundering budget of injustice, 
to rush on this frightful alternative of dis- 
solution, in the face of an excitement both in 
England and Scotland, as yet but partially 
allayed, and an imminent rebellion threat- 
ening from the side of Ireland;—When 
all this relation shall go down to posterity 
—and it shall be remembered, what Eng- 
land was when she was delivered into their 
hands, and what their empiricism and pre- 
sumption at least endeavoured to make her 
—let them not deceive themselves by 
imagining, that any tenderness for their 
weakness—that any sympathy with those 
self-complacencies, which even the most 
reckless votaries of ambition can sometimes 
lay to their consciences, will preserve their 
names from that obloquy—those execra- 
tions which, in all times, have been the ul- 
timate reward of men, who, in a spirit of 
folly or of mischief, goaded on by a blind 
propensity to destroy, without capacity to 
create, have thought to build out of the 
ruins of their country a temple to their own 
vanity. We shall conclude with the words 
of an able writer, who, in speaking of the 
2 p* 
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British constitution, thus expresses him- 
self :— 

«To say that it is a government short 
of perfection, is only to say that it is hu- 
man; but its approach towards it is such, 
that every project to change it fundamen- 
tally should be entertained according to 
that ancient law of Charondas, which de- 
creed, that any political innovator should 
appear before the public assembly with a 
rope about his neck, wherewith, if his 
project, after deliberation, was rejected, he 
should forthwith be suspended for his te- 
merity.’” * 

Whether we subscribe to all these 
observations or not, we may venture 
to say, without any pretension to 
great political foresight, that on the 
present election depend the future 
fate and fortune of our country. We 
cannot help being every moment for- 
cibly reminded of the opening scenes 
of the French Revolution. The use 
made by demagogue orators and fac- 
tious newspapers of the King’s name, 
and their sedulous pretence of defer- 
ence to the royal will, strongly re- 
semble what was the language of the 
mob and their leaders in 1790, re- 
specting Louis XVI. His Majesty 
is brought forward on every occasion 
with ostentatious display, as the co- 
ver behind which faction may level its 
darts against the “ oligarchy’’—he is 
the idol of mob applause—he is 
cheered by them to whom the very 
name of his family, the very mention 
of the office he holds were hateful. 
So was Louis XVI. At first the 
theoretical reformers, the Brissotins, 
and others of their caste, had the 
monarch in their hands—it was not 
long before reformers of a more vi- 
gorous stamp, of a “ higher philoso- 
phy,” as Buonarotti phrases it, made 
their appearance. Nobody appre- 
hends any harm from Lord John Rus- 
sell. Granted—but who will gua- 
rantee that his lordship may not be 
succeeded by men who even now do 
not conceal that his measure is only 
a preliminary to some more glorious 
consummation. The smirking and 


smiling Whig philosopher may be in 
front, but who can persuade us that 
the grim and bloody Jacobin is not 
whetting his knife in the rear ? 

And what principally brought 
about the French revolution? The 
general poverty of the people, re- 
duced to perform, as in Hampshire, 
in Somersetshire—in fifty parts of 
England—the offices of cattle—the 
universal pressure upon the com- 
mercial and landed interests, pro- 
duced by ignorant tamperings with 
the finances of the country— in 
short, the wide-spread distress into 
which the government of the days 
preceding the revolution refused to 
enquire. Moderate changes, mode- 
rate reform would have satisfied the 
French people in 1780; but they 
were then told, that all expression of 
popular feeling was either ridiculous 
or criminal. Has not the Duke of 
Wellington played the same part in 
England as the advisers of Marie 
Antoinette did in France? If he had 
released the country from the mis- 
chievous quackeries of the political 
economists, thereby giving substan- 
tial relief to its trade and currency 
—and allowed his ministry to re- 
move some of those anomalies which 
not even Blackstone ventures to de- 
fend, thereby meeting the wishes of 
all but the radical reformers, a party 
two years ago utterly despicable— 
this bill never would have been call- 
ed into existence. But the fates 
have otherwise decided—his Grace 
has forced reform, such as we see it, 
forward, “‘and we must stand the 
hazard of the die.” Nobody can 
more sincerely desire that ail our 
gloomy anticipations may be un- 
founded, than ourselves, but we can- 
not help feeling that, owing to the 
measures of the last and present mi- 
nisters, the crisis is come, when 
*“* PUGNANDUM EST DE CORPORE 
REGNI,’—when the monarchy of 
eens is the stake which is played 
or! 





* “ Bates’s Christian Politics, p. 283,” 





Gunnell and Shearman, 13, Salisbury Square, London. 
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